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Art, 1.—Chillingworth. 


The Works of William Chillingworth, M.A. In Three Volumes. Oxford. 
1838. 
An Historical and Critical Account of the Life and Writings of Wm. Chil- 


lingworth, Chancellor of the Church of Sarum. By P. Des MaizEavx. 
London. 1725. 


Wood’s Athene Oxoniensis. Bliss’s Edition. Vol. III. 

The Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon. Oxford. 1842. 

The Life of John Milton, narrated in Connection with the Political, Ecclesi- 
astical and Literary History of his Time. By Davin Masson, M.A., 
Professor of English Literature in University College, London. 
Vol. I. 1608-1639. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1859. 


DARK cloud rests on the memory of William Chilling- 
worth, the renowned advocate of Protestantism. It is 
not a charge of vicious indulgence, or of unworthy conduct in 
social life. Professor Masson has indeed exhumed a dis- 
creditable rumour from the garrulous records of Aubrey, and 
has fished out from the mare magnum of the State Paper 
Office what he thinks some confirmation of it; but the accusa- 
tion is so dishonouring, and its grounds so slender, that he 
might have so far curbed his antiquarian zeal as to let it rest. 
It is otherwise that we are forced to deal with the charge that 
has been made with regard to Chillingworth’s religious behefs, 
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and his general habit of thought in connection with the great 
verities of revelation. 

“T can never blush,” says Gibbon in his Autobiography, 
when apologising for his temporary lapse into Romanism, “I 
can never blush if my tender mind was entangled in the 
sophistry that seduced the manly and acute understanding of 
Chillingworth and Bayle, who afterwards emerged from super- 
stition to scepticism.” (Miscellaneous Works.) Lord Macau- 
lay, in his Essay on “ Ranke’s History of the Popes,” almost 
echoes Gibbon’s words, though strangely omitting to add the 
instance of Gibbon himself. “A very common knowledge of 
history, a very little observation of life, will suffice to prove 
that no learning, no sagacity, affords a security against the 
greatest errors on subjects relating to the invisible world. 
Bayle and Chillingworth, two of the most sceptical of mankind, 
turned Catholics from sincere conviction.” (Essays, cheap 
edition, vol. ii. p. 130.) Of the two allegations contained in 
these statements, one—that Chillingworth joined the Church 
of Rome, and continued in its communion for a few months— 
is beyond question; but his complete recovery from that 
aberration is sufficiently shewn by his famous book, to the 
doctrines of which he declared his adherence with his dying 
breath. The other assertion, so broadly advanced by the 
infidel historian, with a manifest personal interest to serve, 
and repeated with scarce less definiteness by the rhetorical 
essayist, who is given to a free use of instances in support of 
a striking proposition, would, on such testimony, be liable to 
grave suspicion ; they might be regarded as drawing a strong 
inference from floating rumours, in connection with the pecu- 
liar cast of Chillingworth’s mind, as evinced in his resolute 
protest against the Romanist practisings on human credulity. 
Such rumours have no doubt been plentiful ; and if once the 
theory be adopted, it is possible to find much to give it colour 
and consistence in some of his favourite positions and expres- 
sions, and in his social connections. But the principal ground 
of the assertion is the mental portrait of Chillingworth which 
we have from the pen of his intimate and affectionate friend, 
Lord Clarendon. Such testimony, if only it be as clear as it 
is competent, must be admitted to be conclusive. We may by 
and by find that it is somewhat inexact and otherwise liable to 
criticism. But the impression it leaves is at least one fitted 
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to cause much pain to every one who values sound doctrine ; 
and who has learned from his book, not only to admire Chil- 
lingworth for his mental gifts, and to be grateful for the great 
and lasting service he has rendered to the Church of Christ, 
but to love him for the courtesy that never fails him, and the 
serious thoughtfulness that sometimes mingles with the 
strenuous pressure of his argument. 

There are some in the present day who will not sympathise 
with this expression of regret. They belong to that school 
which Professor Masson applausively describes as moved by “a 
deep charity of disposition,” and as engaged in an “ effort 
after comprehensiveness of theological principle.” Many such 
would regard the doubts, if not the errors, of Chillingworth 
as his highest claim on men’s respect,—that they argued only 
his deep love of truth, and the unbending sincerity of his 
nature. A strange love of truth that proves its strength by 
slowness to recognise and embrace truth! A strange sincerity 
that finds its chosen field, not in the maintenance and warm 
advocacy of truth, but in suspicious questionings or cold nega- 
tions! Prolonged doubt even, with regard to fundamental 
truths, and still more, the positive denial of them, ought to be 
regarded as coming from no good source, and leading to no 
good end. Instead of charity, it is the utmost unkindness, 
and instead of comprehensive wisdom, it is fatuous folly, to 
treat such conditions of mind otherwise than as guilty and 
disastrous, and as fitting only for grief and indignant rebuke. 

Besides this source of interest in Chillingworth’s life, there 
is another which is found in the singular resemblance of the 
times in which he lived to our own. We are continually 
brought face to face with some of the most conspicuous 
features of the last forty years; and there is this peculiarity, 
that in the intervening period of two hundred years, those 
features were so much modified that the resemblance almost 
disappears. Then, as now, the Romish faction was particularly 
active and sanguine in its hopes of the recovery of England to 
the dominion of the Roman See; and its mode of action, as 
well as its success, were much the same. Starting from the 
vantage-ground of the compromise between Protestantism and 
Popery in the formularies and structure of the Church of 
England, it: addressed itself chiefly to the upper classes of 
society and to the clergy; and no one can read long in the 
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pages of Wood without perceiving that its triumphs were very 
numerous. Of this Chillingworth himself is an example, and 

his case gives a striking exhibition of the seductive power of 
Romanism. These successes were immensely facilitated by 
the system which, if not inaugurated, was developed by Laud, 
and strenuously pressed,—a system, the main features of which 
are identical with those of Dr Pusey, who is in many ways the 
exact antitype of the archbishop. There is the same love of 
Romish doctrine and usage, and scorn of the Reformation; the 
same fond hope of union between the Churches of England 
and Rome as between sisters; the same insane fancy that men 
will slide down the slippery incline, and halt on the unprotected 
brink of the Roman abyss; the same ludicrous surprise and 
grief when the plunge follows——In Chillingworth’s time, also, 
English Rationalism took its rise. The seed came from abroad, 
but it found a soil so singularly fitted for its growth, that while 
Falkland and Hales—the intimate friends of Chillingworth— 
have been alternatively named the first Socinian in England, 
Dr Owen, writing only twenty years’ later says——“The evil 
(Socinianism) is at the door ; there is not a city,a town, scarce 
a village in England, wherein some of this poison is not poured 
forth.”". In Chillingworth’s time, as now, this corrupting 
leaven had to contend with a large amount of sound and 
earnest belief. But in the intervening period, the Latitudin- 
arian system, which he helped to originate, rapidly degene- 
rated, till in the next century the Deistical controversy came 
to engross the productions of Christian literature —Finally, to 
these points of close resemblance in the religious movements of 
the two periods may be added the question of subscription to 
Articles of Faith, which Chillingworth was among the first to 
stir, and in connection with which his name was long quoted. 


Of the early life of this distinguished person, as in the case 
of many others in that busy time, our knowledge is exceed- 
ingly scanty. He was born in the city of Oxford in the year 
1602,—his place of birth giving occasion to the characteristic 
remark of Thomas Fuller, that “he fell from the lap of his 
mother into the arms of the Muses.” The family must have 
been in a good social position; his father was afterwards 
Mayor of the city, and was able to secure for him all the educa- 
? Works, vol. xii. p. 52. Edinburgh, 1853. 
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tional advantages of the place. His godfather was Laud, at that 
time twenty-nine years old, and fellow of St John’s College. 
This last circumstance is to be especially noted. Laud was not 
a man to forget one so closely connected with him, and his 
influence over all he came in contact with, however it is to be 
accounted for, was unquestionably not easily resisted. Pro- 
fessor Masson has made this element of power, which marked 
Laud’s career throughout, the subject of an acute and ingenious 
examination ; the sum of which is, that it resulted, in spite of 
intellectual feebleness and an unimpressive personal presence, 
from a rare clearness and singleness of aim, a tenacity of 
purpose that never relaxed, a perseverance that no opposi- 
tion or difficulty could check, a peculiar affinity to the 
circumstances around him, and the whole resting on “a trem- 
bling basis of the fantastic and unearthly.” This last periphrasis 
is meant to describe Laud’s style of piety, which, however 
grossly materialistic, and though finding matter for thankfulness 
to God in the success of dishonourable and unjust proceedings, 
was doubtless, in its way, sincere. His career, and that of 
his protegée, may almost be said to have been conterminous ; 
for he was yet undistinguished at Chillingworth’s birth, and 
they died within the same twelvemonth. And their early 
connection, though it must have become greatly loosened, was 
never entirely broken. In any estimate of Chillingworth, 
Laud’s influence must be kept distinctly in view. 

The only thing recorded of Chillingworth’s boyhood appears 
to be that his father was particularly impressed with his 
“clearness of head,” a circumstance that may be easily credited. 
In preparing for the University, he enjoyed the tuition in 
classics of Edward Sylvester, a tutor whose name occurs in 
the biographies of many distinguished men of the time,— 
amongst others, John Owen. At the University, logic and 
theology were Chillingworth’s favourite studies ; but he is also 
said to have made considerable progress in mathematics, and 
to have turned this to account as a military engineer in the 
King’s army during the civil war. Sir John Suckling names 
him in his “Session of the Poets,” along with many other con- 
temporary wits at Oxford; from which it has been inferred 
that he sometimes dabbled in verse. His intellectual qualities 
secured for him a place in such society; but he does not 
appear to have devoted himself greatly to the acquisition of 
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that ponderous patristic learning which then formed the stock- 
in-trade of the divine. On the whole, he led a rather desul- 
tory life. About the time of his obtaining his fellowship in 
Trinity College,—he was then in his twenty-eighth year— Wood 
says :—“ He was then observed to be no drudge at his study ; 
but being a man of great parts, would do much in a little 
time when he settled to it.” His special delight was in con- 
versational argument. “He would often walk in the college 
grove and contemplate; but when he met with any scholar 
there, he would enter into dispute with him, purposely to 
facilitate and make the way of wrangling common with him, 
which was a fashion used in those days, especially among the 
disputing theologists, or among those that set themselves 
apart purposely for divinity.” (Wood, vol. iii. col. 87.) 
Divinity was at that time almost the only field of learned 
debate, and the controversy with Rome its favourite branch. 
Hobbes had not yet stirred the English mind with his sceptical 
ethics and slavish political theories, and metaphysical and moral 
philosophy attracted little attention. In divinity, the unpro- 
fitable, but often most acute disputations of the schoolmen, 
which, since the beginning of the thirteenth century, had 
found their most favoured theatre, next to Paris, at Oxford, 
had been discredited by the earnest spirit and Bible study of 
the Reformation. The Arminian controversy had culminated 
in the Synod of Dort, though, under cover of that triumph for 
Calvinism, Arminian doctrine was making rapid progress in 
England. Its milder diet was found to be better suited than 
the strong meat of Calvinism, for fostering the obedient and 
submissive spirit that is required for a prelatical church model, 
and for sustaining the extravagant claims of the royal preroga- 
tive that were now put forward. But the principle theme 
among the upper classes and the leading clergy was the claim 
of the Infallible Church. What seems to have principally led 
to this, was the circumstance that the Queen was a Roman 
Catholic, and zealous for her faith, along with the strong 
Romeward tendencies of the system so urgently pushed forward 
by Laud. The King did not himself go over to Rome, but he 
thoroughly sympathised with his active archbishop, and was 
much under the influence of his wife. The favourable results 
to the Romanists were twofold :—They found an easy entrance 
into the country for their most skilful Jesuitical agents ; and 
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they had only one position, in the main, to establish,—the sole 
infallibility of their Church; almost everything else being 
yielded by Laud. It is well known that when Laud was 
about to succeed Abbott in the archbishopric of Canterbury, 
another offer was made to him,—a cardinalship in the Church 
of Rome, and that it was with hesitation that he made his 
choice. He took a fortnight to consider, consulted the King, 
and all that he has to say of his declinature is,—“ My answer 
again was, that something dwelt within me that would not 
suffer that, till Rome were other than it was.” A scheme of 
union between the two churches was actually on the carpet,— 
played with, as alone it could be, for a time, by Rome, but 
earnestly entertained on the English side. “It was reported,” 
says Professor Masson, “on Montague’s (Bishop of Chichester) 
representations, that, were a feasible scheme of union pro- 
pounded, in which all the concessions should not be on the 
side of the Anglican Church, the two archbishops, the Bishop 
of London, several other bishops, and many of the inferior 
clergy, would be found ready for it. Only three Bishops, it was 
said,—_Davenant of Salisbury, Hall of Exeter, and Morton of 
Durham,—were determined anti-Catholics.” The project was 
utterly visionary. Rome must always hold, in logical con- 
' sistency with her own fundamental theory, that the Anglican 
Church is no church, that all her ordinations are invalid, and 
her sacraments no better than heathen rites. And always 
after some brief interval, allowed by Rome for her own ends, 
such schemes have broken down. Some ninety years later 
another effort of this kind was made, beginning this time on 
the other side, but equally ending in nothing; some doctors 
of the Sorbonne, corresponding with Archbishop Wake, with a 
view to a union of the English and Gallican Churches. In 
this case, probably neither party was quite sincere, the French 
doctors and their party wishing only to alarm the Roman 
Court and abate its tyranny, and Dr Wake having some hope 
of detaching the French Church from the Roman system, and 
creating a new Reformation. But the negotiation went far 
enough to shew how hopeless any such scheme must be, even 
on the footing of the “Gallican liberties.” And such the 
Tractarians of our own day have found their own cherished 
hope to turn out,—meeting its grave in the decree of the 
Vatican Council. 
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The Romish question, therefore, in Chillingworth’s time, was 
the fashionable topic in the upper circles and among the 
clergy. Sir Lucius Carey, better known as Lord Falkland, 
and of whom we shall have more to say by and by, whose 
learning, at least in patristic theology, put him side by side 
with Selden and Hales, was led to begin his researches by 
observing that the fathers were the standard authority on both 
sides ;—he was resolved to know the true value and bearings 
of a teaching that most people were building upon. The 
faces of many, in the classes we have named, were turned 
Romewards. Actual conversions were frequent. “ Every 
year,” says Professor Masson, “since the commencement of 
Laud’s rule, as well as long before, there had been such a 
‘perversion,’ whether of English ladies and gentlemen mystified 
in the course of their foreign travels by those who made it 
their business to capture the interesting heretics in their un- 
protected condition, or of others at home who reasoned them- 
selves dialectically over the verge of Laudism.” Hume tells a 
story of “a court lady, daughter of the Earl of Devonshire, 
who, ‘ having turned Catholic, was asked by Laud the reason 
of her conversion.’ ‘’Tis chiefly, said she, ‘because I hate 
to travel in a crowd.’ The meaning of this expression being 
demanded, she replied, ‘I perceive your grace and many 
others are making haste to Rome ; and therefore, in order to 
prevent my being crowded, I have gone before you.’ ”? 

To a man ‘of Chillingworth’s turn for debate no field more 
attractive could well have been presented. It was exactly 
fitted to his peculiar cast of mental faculty; and from the 
period at which we have arrived till his death, it engrossed his 
thoughts far beyond any other matter. The whole Popish 
system is a web of sophistry, but sophistry that is amazingly 
specious. Its matured tenets seem altogether monstrous, but 
the argument in support of them may be acute and profound. 
And with argument it joins appeals to the fears and the crav- 
ings, to the pride and the humility, to the reverence, the 
tenderness, and the superstitious dread of fallen humanity. 
In these more spiritual aspects of the question, Chilling- 
worth was always weak,—weak comparatively with the power 
and dexterity he shewed in the argumentative grapple. In 
exposing a mis-statement of the real point at issue, in distin- 
’ “History of England,” vol. vi. p. 287. 
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guishing between things that differ, and that are purposely 
confounded, in detecting unwarranted assumptions, in meeting 
violent and bullying assertions, in overwhelming retort,—in all 
this, which is continually required in the Romish controversy, 
he has perhaps never been surpassed. But it was not so in 
his first serious encounter. At the university discussions which 
had to be maintained by those who stood for honours, and 
when, with the Arminian controversy or the scholastic philo- 
sophy, Popery often furnished the theme ; or in social debates, 
it was easy for him to triumph. That was but play; and 
sometimes he might take the one side, sometimes the 
other ;—now it was actual strife, and the stake was his soul. 
He met not a lifeless theory, but a living man, and he one of 
the most skilful and resolute antagonists in the kingdom. 
And in this struggle Chillingworth was vanquished. 

Before we come to this, however, we must look at the story, 
already referred to, which Professor Masson has culled from 
the gossip of Aubrey, and which belongs to this particular 
period. The story is this:—In the year 1628 the Duke of 
Buckingham, the object of general. hatred, was assassinated by 
Felton. Such was the exasperation against the late royal 
favourite, that the deed was applauded by many, and, amongst 
others, by Alexander Gill, the son of Milton’s preceptor in St 
Paul’s School, London. Gill was an alumnus of Oxford, where 
he had taken the degree of Batchelor of Divinity, and was in 
the habit of running down from London now and then to 
revive his acquaintance with his friends at the university. 
One of these friends was William Pickering, M.A., who was 
his butt, and whom he often pestered with anonymous letters 
of a dangerous sort with regard to public affairs. Shortly 
after Felton’s deed, Gill was in Oxford, and, along with Picker- 
ing and others, was drinking and talking in Trinity College 
cellar, when he indulged in free commendation of Felton, and 
other treasonable speech. He said that “our king was fitter 
to stand in a Cheapside shop, with an apron before him, and 
say, ‘ What lack ye?’ than to govern a kingdom ;” “ that the 
Duke was gone down to hell to meet King James there ;” and 
he drank to Felton’s health, saying, “that he was sorry Felton 
had deprived him of the honour of doing that brave deed.” 
This was carried to Laud, at whose instance Gill, along with 
Grimkin, an associate, were arraigned in the Star Chamber. 
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They were degraded in the university, and condemned to lose 
one ear at London and the other at Oxford, and to pay a fine 
of £2000. Gill escaped the mutilation on the petition of his 
father, which was seconded by Laud “for his coat’s sake and 
love of the father.” The question we are concerned with is,— 
How did this drinking talk come to the knowledge of Laud ? 
He had his spies everywhere,—who was his spy at Oxford 
University? Aubrey says that this was Chillingworth, and 
that it was he who betrayed Gill. His authority for the 
statement is Sir William Davenant, poet laureate. Professor 
Masson calls this “something rather curious,” and says that 
“the dates would not be against Aubrey’s statement, for Chil- 
lingworth had been appointed Fellow of Trinity College at the 
age of twenty-six, June 10. 1628, or about two months before 
Gill’s mishap, and had not yet made his temporary aberration 
to a foreign Catholic seminary ; and Davenant had been Chil- 
lingworth’s school-fellow at Oxford, and was, at the time in 
question, a young man of twenty-three, residing in London, 
and in confidential relations with persons at court.” He for- 
gets to add to these circumstances, which he has thus care- 
fully put together, two others that are equally plain on 
the face of Wood’s account of Davenant,—that he was not a 
man of the fairest fame, and (what is more important in this 
connection) that long before his communication to Aubrey he 
had turned Roman Catholic. We shall soon find how bitterly 
Chillingworth was disliked by such renegades; and we must 
refuse to yield our belief of Chillingworth’s personal honour 
on such testimony. 
But Professor Masson continues :— 


“That Aubrey had got some true inkling of the fact, however,—though 
in a form unnecessarily discreditable, we must hope, to Chillingworth,— 
seems warranted by the documents in the State Paper Office. Laud does 
not give his informants’ names, but in his letter to the king he has this 
postscript :—‘ When Alexander Gill spake these lewd words in Oxford, 
there were present, as I am informed, Mr Pickering and Mr Craven of 
Trinity College, and Mr Powell of Hart Hall; and after that, the words 
were repeated, and some others added, in the hearing of these persons 
above named, and one Mr Shillingworth, whom they met in Trinity College, 
of which house he likewise is.’ Pickering likewise speaks of ‘ Mr Chilling- 
worth’ as being present at part of the conversation; and he adds, with 
reference to Gill’s anonymous letters to him, that ‘ Mr Chillingworth can 


1 Wood, vol. iii. cols. 804, 805. 
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witness for him, that before any question of these things, he had warned 
the said Gill not to write of any such things’ to him.” ! 

Does this amount to a “ warrant” for any measure of credit 
to Aubrey’s story 4? Does it prove anything more than this,— 
that Chillingworth’s name was slightly mixed up with the 
affair, that he knew the men in question, that Pickering had 
complained to him of Gill’s letters, and that he heard Gill’s 
words repeated in Trinity College after they were first spoken 
in the “cellar”? The likelihood is, that Pickering himself, 
tormented by Gill, had taken his revenge by informing against 
him either to Laud or to some of the college authorities, and 
had mentioned Chillingworth as a witness. We cannot help 
saying that it is “something rather curious” that Professor 
Masson, after describing Aubrey in his Preface as “ a credulous 
person,” and quoting Wood’s account of him—that he was 
“roving and magotie-headed,” and stuffed his letters (in which 
he transmitted his gatherings to Wood) with “ folleries and 
misinformations,” should have thought it worth while to revive 
a gossipping story, first related fifty years after Chillingworth’s 
own time, and resting on the assertion of one of Charles IL.’s 
people and a Popish renegade, against one who had renounced 
Rome after a short trial, and become a famous champion of 
Protestantism: and that he should have fancied he had found 
a warrant for it in such lame evidence from the State Paper 
Office. 

John Fisher, the Jesuit, whom Chillingworth now encoun- 
tered, was a veteran in the controversial wiles by which people 
of education and rank may best be won to the Romish faith. 
One of his most noted conquests was the mother of the 
Marquis of Buckingham (afterwards the ill-famed Duke), who 
was presently used as a tool for gaining over her son. Be- 
tween the two the Marquis was nearly won, when the king 
(James I.) directed Laud to attend to the case, and meet the 
Jesuit’s arguments. A conference took place between the 
two doctors in presence of the Marquis and the Countess, the 
result of which was the retaining of the Marquis in the 
Church of England, and the temporary recovery of his mother. 
“She was not so happy,” says Laud, “as to continue with 
us.” The account of this conference by Laud is one of the 
best things of his that remain. Fisher was a “generosus 


? “Life of Milton,” vol. i. pp. 178-180, note. 
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athleta Christi,” says the Bibliotheca Scriptorwm Societatis 
Jesu, “fearing neither prison nor torments.” He was four 
times imprisoned in England, his release being repeatedly 
obtained by the Countess of Buckingham, and, after her 
death, by Queen Henrietta ; but in the increasing troubles of 
the Crown, the Queen’s influence failed, and he died in prison 
at London in 1641. 

At the time of his meeting with Chillingworth, Fisher 
was residing at Oxford, with the express design of catching 
unwary birds amongst the most promising young men at the 
university. His trap for Chillingworth was the one best 
suited for the particular victim, “the necessity of a living 
infallible judge of controversies in religion,’ and the fact of 
this desiderated infallibility being found, by the confession of 
all, nowhere but in Rome. It was successful; and as the 
capture, from Chillingworth’s connection with Laud, was 
likely to attract attention, he was soon sent over to the 
Jesuit seminary at Douai, for security, as well as for fuller 
instruction in his new faith, and the requisite training for its 
service. , 

It is a very melancholy, but still a profoundly interesting 
study, to trace the process by which an intelligent and sincere 
mind passes from the Protestant to the Roman Catholic 
faith. The methods are various, for Romanism knows how 
to commend itself to the imaginative, to the emotional, and 
to the intellectual, and to lay hold of any mind in what- 
ever proportions these leading springs of action are mixed. 
Crashaw the poet, almost a contemporary of Chillingworth’s, 
is an instance of the power with which Romanism can work 
upon one in whom imagination, guided by feeling rather than 
reason, greatly predominates. His friend Thomas Car, who 
published his poems after his death, describes him thus at 
Cambridge, while still nominally a Protestant :—‘<In the 
temple of God, under his wing, he led his life in St Mary’s 
Church, near St Peter's College; there he lodged under 
Tertullian’s roof of angels ; there he made his rest more gladly 
than David’s swallow near the house of God; where, like a 
primitive saint, he offered more prayers in the night than. 
others usually offer in the day; there he penned these 
poems, steps for happy souls to climb heaven by.”' In such 


' Preface to Crashaw’s Poetical Works. 
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cases the triumph of Rome is easy. It needs only that 
there be no deep stirrings of conscience conjoined with such 
mystical longings, and the one and universal Church has but 
to spread out her roll of saints and confessors, to present 
her gorgeous ceremonial, and to offer her priestly direction 
and safeguards, in order to win a most devout and willing 
slave. Crashaw’s case can hardly fail to remind us of the 
eminent instance of our own day ; for the constitutional lean- 
ings, so carefully noted in the Apologia, are the same as those 
of Crashaw, though they are mingled with a sceptical jealousy 
and controversial hardness that link Dr Newman, on the 
other side, with Chillingworth. In Chillingworth, the dis- 
criminating, probing, combative reason,—not feminine and 
over sharp like Newman’s, but strong, straightforward, and 
fearless, stands almost alone,—the imaginative and emotional 
elements holding relatively a very small proportion. And 
on reading his book one might wonder how he could ever 
have yielded to the Roman influence, and have accepted the 
proffer of an infallible guide in any living man or set of men. 
One might so wonder, if it were not so well known that a 
restless scepticism furnishes as open a door for the entrance 
of “the strong man” as the easiest credulity. “The strong 
man” seems to be effectually cast out, and condemned to 
wander, despised and houseless, “in desert places ;” but if the 
house is not given up to Him who alone can keep it in safety, 
however it be “ swept and garnished,” it is “empty ” and un- 
garrisoned, and is easily repossessed. 

There are four separate statements by Chillingworth which 
reveal his state of mind at this important stage of his life. 
The first is contained in a letter to his friend Gilbert Shel- 
don (forty years later Archbishop of Canterbury), written 
immediately after his secession; the second is a list of 
“motives,” purporting to have been drawn up by him at the 
time ; the third is a passage in his book apologising for the 
step, after he had returned to the Church of England ; the 
fourth is a paper entitled “An account of what moved 
the author to turn Papist, with his own confutation of 
the arguments that persuaded him thereto,” the date of 
which is uncertain, but must probably be placed about the 
time when his doubts were removed, and when he became a 
confirmed Protestant. The only other document of importance 
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is the statement by his intimate friend Lord Clarendon, which 
occurs in his autobiography. 

The letter—there are only three or four altogether of 
Chillingworth’s letters that have been preserved—is as fol- 
lows :— 


“Goop Mr Suetpon,—Partly mine own necessities and fears, and 
partly charity to some others, have drawn me out of London into the 
country. One particular cause, and not the least, was the news of your 
sickness, which, had I found it had continued with you with any danger, 
no danger of my own should have kept me from you. I am very glad to 
hear of your recovery, but sorry that your occasions do draw you so sud- 
denly to London. But, I pray, leave a direction with Charles Green 
where you may be spoke with, and how I may send to you; and you 
shall very shortly hear further from me. Meanwhile, let me entreat you 
to consider most seriously of these two queries :— 

“1, Whether it be not evident from Scripture, and Fathers, and reason, 
from the goodness of God and the necessity of mankind, that there must 
be some one church infallible in matters of faith ? 

“2. Whether there be any other society of men in the world, besides 
the Church of Rome, that either can upon good warrant, or indeed at 
all, challenge to itself the privilege of infallibility in matter of faith? 

“When you have applied your most attentive consideration upon 
these questions, I do assure myself your resolutions will be affirmative 
in the first, and negative in the second. And then the conclusion 
will be, that you will approve and follow the way wherein I have 
had the happiness to enter before you; and should think it infinitely 
increased if it would please God to draw you after.—I rest your assured 
friend,’ &ec. 

From this letter it appears that Chillingworth apprehended 
some serious risk from the step he had taken, and that, 
notwithstanding, it yielded him great satisfaction. He was 
sure to lose his fellowship in his college, and he was abandon- 
ing the rapid and high preferment he might justly have 
looked for from the influence of his godfather. No doubt, 
also, his father condemned his proceedings, and another letter 
a year or two later seems to shew an estrangement which 
even his return from Rome had not healed. But, besides this, 
he seems to have anticipated some personal harm, perhaps 
imprisonment. And this, amongst other reasons, may have 
induced his new friends to send him over to Douai without 
delay. 

The letter also shews what was the real turning-point of his 
conversion,—the necessity of an infallible living guide for the 
soul in its search for the truth by which it may be saved. 
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And this, indeed, is the real point to which his whole book 
against Popery is directed. It is devoted to the statement 
and defence of the position that Protestants are in posses- 
sion of the desiderated infallibility by virtue of their pos- 
session of the Bible, and their ability to understand and 
interpret it for themselves. And it is only by fixing our 
attention on the circumstance of this being Chillingworth’s 
sole object of regard that we can conceive him to have been 
of sound mind at the time of his adoption of Romanism. On 
this view, however, the matter will not present so much 
difficulty,—at least to those who know anything of the ques- 
tion regarding certitude of religious belief. That there must 
be such certitude, the immeasurable worth of the interests 
involved seems imperatively to require. But from what source 
is it to spring, and how is it to be got? We shall return to 
this question ; but meanwhile we have but to suppose Chil- 
lingworth brought to some measure of spiritual sensibility, 
and to keep in mind how much he already granted to his 
Romish opponent from his Laudean tenets, and then to fancy 
him as pressed with all the defects of his position, and at 
the same time presented with the imposing claims and allur- 
ing promises of the One Church that could trace its pedigree 
through all the centuries up to the Apostles and to Christ, 
—in some such way as this we may master the possibility of a 
rational and buna fide act on Chillingworth’s part, when he 
accepted the tremendous fiction of Romish infallibility. 
Chillingworth’s attempt to lead his friend Sheldon along 
with him must have fallen very flat. By all accounts Sheldon 
was far too worldly a man to indulge for a moment in 
speculations or dreams that would argue his forfeiture of the 
good things of the National Establishment, in which, even- 
tually, he reached the highest place. His zeal for Protes- 
tantism would not, indeed, have stood in the way. He is said 
to have been “the first who publicly denied the Pope to be 
Antichrist at Oxon.” The doctor in the chair (Dr Prideaux) 
wondering at it, said, “Quid, mi jili, negas Papam esse 
Antichristum ?” Dr Sheldon answered, “ Etiam, nego.” Dr 
Prideaux replied, “ Profecto, multum tibi debet Pontifex 
Maximus, et nullus dubito quin pileo cardinalitio te 
donabit.”* But this was mere looseness of sentiment. 
1 Wood, Bliss. 
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The “Motives” need not detain us, except for the history 
of the document. One can hardly believe that they were 
penned by Chillingworth, containing as they do such puerili- 
ties about Romish miracles and Luther's intercourse with the 
devil as are incompatible with his mental cast. They look as 
if they had been prepared for him by some Jesuit, and his 
adoption of them required by the new authority to which he 
had submitted. This seems the more likely from the paper 
being afterwards published by his antagonist Knott, in an 
attempt to deter him from writing his book. Chillingworth, 
in his Preface, publishes a series of answers to them that 
sufficiently shew, by their careless contempt, how little he re- 
garded that exhibition of his views. 

But the passage in his book, to which we have referred as 
a third statement by himself regarding this memorable event, 
is full of interest. It occurs in chap. v. sec. 103. He is answer- 
ing the old charge against Protestants—that they become 
schismatics in deserting the Church of Rome; and in par- 
ticular, an insinuation against Dr Potter—in whose defence 
Chillingworth’s book is nominally written—that he “ knew a 
man in the world, who, from a Puritan, was turned to a moderate 
Protestant.” Having dealt with this, Chillingworth proceeds 
thus :— 

“ But, Sir, if this be a strange matter to you, that which I shall tell you 
will be much stranger: I know a man that of a moderate Protestant turned 
a Papist, and the day that he did so (as all things that are done are per- 
fected some day or other) was convicted in conscience that his yesterday's 
opinion was an error, and yet thinks he was no schismatic for doing so, 
and desires to be informed by you, whether or no he was mistaken? The 
same man afterwards, upon better consideration, became a doubting Papist, 
and of a doubting Papist a confirmed Protestant. And yet this man 
thinks himself no more to blame for all these changes, than a traveller who, 
using all diligence to find the right way to some remote city, where he 
had never been (as the party I speak of had never been in heaven), did 
yet mistake it, and after find his error, and amendit. Nay, he stands upon 
his justification so far, as to maintain that his alterations, not only to you, 
but also from you, by God's mercy, were the most satisfactory actions to 
himself that ever he did, and the greatest victories that ever he obtained 
over himself and his affections to those things which in this world are 

most precious ; as wherein, for God's sake, and (as he was verily per- 
suaded) out of love to_the truth, he went, upon a certain expectation of 
those inconveniencies which to ingenuous natures are of all most terrible: 
so that though there were much weakness in some of these alterations, 
yet certainly there was no wickedness. Neither does he yield his weak- 
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ness altogether without apology, seeing his deductions were rational, and 
out of some principles commonly received by Protestants as well as 
Papists, and which, by his education, had got possession of his under- 
standing.” 

Inthisnotable piece of self-revelation and defence, it will occur 
to many that Chillingworth deals too lightly with changes of 
religious belief so important as from Protestantism to Popery, 
and from Popery to Protestantism. And those who are familar 
with his book (and it is worthy of an intimate acquaintance 
with it) may be reminded of a curious expression in his Preface, 
when, vindicating himself from the charge of “ inconstancy in 
religion,” he says, “so you miscall my constancy in following 
that way to heaven, which for the present seems to me the 
most probable.”! These words furnished a convenient handle 
to his opponents in later days ; and certainly the sentiment is 
a questionable one. Is the faith by which a man is to be 
saved, which is to be the animating principle of a life-long 
Christian activity, and the source of hope and comfort in death, 
no better than a present opinion of what is the most probable 
way to heaven? And we are to observe that in the passage 
we have taken from the book itself, the change to Popery is 
carefully described as an error of judgment alone,—a “ weak- 
ness,” yet one in which “certainly there was no wickedness.” 
And it is only on this view of it that he deigns to offer 
some palliation. To us it should seem that a twofold error is 
involved in this position : first, that religious belief is, and ought 
to be, independent of any joint operation of the affections 
and the conscience; and therefore, second, that error—even 
error so fundamental and injurious as that of Popery—may 
be embraced by the understanding without indicating any 
unhealthy—that is, sinful—condition of the affections and 
the conscience. 

Apart from this, the pleas in extenuation are very strong. 
First, there was his “education,” which was in the school of 
Laud, and in which it was ruinously attempted to combine 
with a profession of Protestantism principles thoroughly Popish 
in their nature,—the principle of the Apostolical Succession, of 
sacramental grace, and of a dependence for the authority of the 
faith in part upon the patristic testimony of the first six cen- 
turies. The two first of these principles contain the essence of 


1 «‘ Preface to The Religion of Protestants,” &c. sec. 5. 
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the priestly system of Rome ; and the last, travelling so far with 
Rome, is manifestly inconsistent and defective in stopping where 
it does,—requiring, for logical fulness, an adoption of the entire 
“ Development” of Rome, and an acceptance of the whole 
twelve centuries of traditional time. So logical a mind as 
Chillingworth’s was very open to Fisher's guidance along this 
track, seeing that by the lessons of his life he had already 
proceeded so far in it. And it may be noticed here that, in 
offering this palliation, he shewed that he had practically 
renounced Laud’s principles on returning to Protestantism, 
however he might still allow himself to be numbered nominally 
among his adherents. 

The other plea is equally effective-—he took no worldly 
advantage, at least he sought none, by either change. Doubt- 
less, with his powers, he might have reached a high place in 

ethe Romish Church, but it was not for this he abandoned the 
certainty of preferment in the Church which he deserted. 
And after his return, we shall presently find him beset by 
scruples about the Thirty-nine Articles, which threatened to 
blast all hope of advancement in the English Church. 
Certainly it was an unscrupulous and unfounded accusation 
with which his Jesuit assailants pursued him, that he was 
guided at this time by worldly aims. 

The remaining statement, from Chillingworth’s own pen, is 
the paper to which we have referred,—*‘ An account of what 
moved the author to turn Papist, with his own confutation of 
the arguments that persuaded him thereto.” It is almost 
entirely occupied with his state of mind during the period 
between his beginning to question the validity of his con- 
clusions in favour of Rome, and his complete disentanglement 
from the sophistries that had ensnared him. It is therefore 
left over till we arrive at that date. 

So far, then, we have been able to follow Chillingworth in 
his extraordinary aberration. There is one point, however, on 
which as yet little light has been got. Hitherto it might seem 
to have been a purely dialectical process that was going on ; 
and, according to Professor Masson, this was really the whole. 
But it is hardly conceivable that mere reasoning could have 
sufficed to lead such a man into the abnegation of reason and 
complete enslavement of mind to which, for a time, he con- 

sented. It may rather be asserted that in no case is conversion 
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to Romanism the result of reasoning. There is a foregone 
conclusion, and the reasoning that is used is little better than 
a decent veil cast over that which is mainly a desperate venture 
of a houseless and weary soul that has missed the only true rest 
and peace in Christ. In this point of view, Chillingworth is 
unhappily little known to us. Wood describes him as “ much 
unsettled in his thoughts” previous to his Romanism, but he 
gives no indication of the causes or circumstances connected 
with this agitation. There are sentences and expressions in his 
great work that hint at a bygone spiritual struggle. Some 
faint light comes from the passage in Lord Clarendon’s auto- 
biography which we have already mentioned in this connec- 
tion. The passage, however, bears chiefly on a period later 
than what we have yet reached, and on that period it throws 
so much light, that we should do ill to bring it forward now. 
Contenting ourselves with what we have learned, let us now 
follow Chillingworth to Douai, whither, as we have seen, he 
was sent by Fisher soon after his conversion. The period of 
his stay in that Jesuit seminary was only about two months. 
What it was that made it so short is a question that has been 
variously answered. It was rumoured at Oxford, as Wood 
tells us, “ that the Jesuits, to try his temper and exercise his 
obedience, did put him upon servile duties far below him ;” 
and it is well known that their methods of discipline are to 
the last degree rigorous. But the Jesuits, in all the attacks 
they made upon him for his desertion, never complained of 
any want of humility or obedience during his residence among 
them. Archbishop Laud had a different explanation to give. 
He took to himself the whole credit of his godson’s recovery. 
When on his trial before the House of Lords, one of his 
answers to the charge of seeking to introduce Popery was 
this—* Mr Chillingworth’s learning and abilities are suffi- 
ciently known to your Lordships. He was gone, and settled 
at Douai. My letters brought him back, and he lived and 
died a defender of the Church of England.”* This was alto- 
gether characteristic of Laud, who loved not that any should 
leave the Church of England, though doing his best to infuse 
a Romish spirit, and who never failed in confidence as to the 
influence he exercised; but it also says something for his 


1 “ History of the Troubles and Trials of William Laud,” p. 227, Des 
Maizeaux. 
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private affection, as well as for the distinction which Chilling- 
worth had already reached. It is doubtful, however, whether 
Laud’s arguments were fitted to have much weight in this 
instance ; and we have means of arriving at a more probable 
explanation of Chillingworth’s speedy departure from Douai. 
It is much more natural to suppose that a reaction of feel- 
ing and thought soon set in, especially when he was living 
in the midst of practical Popery, and when—the great 
question of infallibility settled—he was brought face to face 
with its fruits in the monstrous doctrines and usages that 
were subsisting around him, And in this connection, it is 
curious that no one seems to have noticed two incidental but 
very significant references which he makes to his Douai 
experience. In his book (chap. vi., see. 8) he says, speaking 
of the “ wicked use ” that is made of the doctrine of priestly 
direction :—“ My own little conversation with you affords one 
memorable example to this purpose. For upon this ground I 
knew a young scholar in Doway, licensed by a great casuist 
to swear a thing as upon his certain knowledge, whereof he 
had no knowledge, but only a great presumption, ‘ because 
(forsooth) it was the opinion of one doctor, that he might do 
so.” But much more to the purpose is a passage in “A Con- 
ference concerning the Infallibility of the Roman Church, 
proving that the present Church of Rome either errs in 
worshipping the Blessed Virgin Mary, or that the Ancient 
Church did err in condemning the Collyridians as Heretics ” 
(Works, iii. 329, 330). Chillingworth has been met with a 
denial that incense is offered to the Blessed Virgin. In the 
course of his reply, he tells his interlocutor that he could 
never have been out of England,— 


“So that you cannot certainly know what is the practice of your 
Church in this point beyond sea. And he that lives amongst you, and 
has but half an eye open, and free from prejudice, cannot but see that 
the Roman religion is much more exorbitant in the general practice of it, 
than it is in the doctrine published in books of controversy; where it is 
delivered with much caution and moderation, nay, cunning and dissimu- 
lation, that it may be the fitter to win and engage proselytes, who, 
being once ensnared, though they be afterwards startled with strange and 
unlooked-for practices, yet a hundred to one but they will rather stifle 
their conscience, and~dash all scruples against the pretended rock of 
their Church’s infallibility, and blindly follow those guides, to whose 
conduct they have inadvisedly committed themselves, than come off again 
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with the shame of being reputed weak and inconsistent ; so terrible an 
idol is this vain nothing, the opinion and censure of foolish man.” 

And he proceeds to speak of processions in which they 
incense the images of the saints, and says :— 

“TI myself (unless I am very much mistaken) was present when this 
very thing was done to the picture of St Bennet or St Gregory, in the 
cloister of St Ledastus, in the monastery in Doway.” 

This passage tells us much. Little did the Jesuits at Douai 
think that they had caught a lion in their toils, else they 
might have been more wary; but whatever his courage and 
penetration, it is manifest, from the power of his description 
of a repenting Romish convert, how severe his own struggle 
was in breaking loose from a system which, he now found, he 
had so mistakenly judged. 

But when he returned to England, he was far from being 
prepared to throw off Rome at once. The necessity of a 
living, visible, infallible guide, in order to the possession of an 
infallible faith, still haunted him; and where was this to be 
found but in the Roman Church, notwithstanding all its 
abuses? But the practical abominations of Rome made a 
fresh examination necessary; and Laud, who received him 
very kindly, encouraged him in a plan he had of spending 
a year or two at Oxford in a thorough study of the whole 
question. We are to fancy him, then, residing for a time in 
his father’s house,—he had forfeited his fellowship,—and 
engaged partly in private study, partly, as of old, in social 
argument, as opportunity offered. We gather from the paper 
already mentioned—* An account of what moved the author 
to become Papist, with his own confutation,” &e—that he 
was indebted to Dr Stapleton in particular for a clearer view 
of the important distinction between fundamental and non- 
fundamental truths. Still he was not satisfied. Was not the 
infallibility still needed to determine what is fundamental, 
and what is not? The only competitors for this place of 
authority were, he saw, the Church and Scripture ; but how 
could the Scripture claim the precedence, when it depended 
on the Church’s authority both for its canonicity and its safe 
interpretation? Then there was the apostolical succession, 
proved apparently by Ephes. iv. 11, 12, 13; and where was it 
to be found in-fulness except in the Roman Church? Gradually 
he got a firm hold of the distinction between the Roman and the 
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Universal Church of all ages and nations, and of the depend- 
ence of canonicity on the tradition of the latter only; of the 
sufficiency of Scripture to teach of itself all necessary truths, 
and the final safety of honest failure as to truths not neces- 
sary. And by a critical examination of the proof passage for 
the apostolical succession he came to see the distinction 
between the extraordinary gifts and offices of the apostolic 
age and the permanent ordinary ministry of pastors and 
teachers. But the process was slow and difficult. There is a 
paper extant, but not published, entituled, “ Letter of Mr 
Chillingworth to Dr Sheldon, containing some scruples about 
leaving the Church of Rome and returning to the Church of 
England.” And some of the miscellaneous papers printed in 
his works give proof of considerable fluctuations. Thus one 
of his friends, Mr Lewgar, a beneficed clergyman, unfortu- 
nately meeting with him in one of his Romish moods, was so 
moved by the dexterous argument which Chillingworth 
pressed him with, that he actually joined the Romish com- 
munion.! When, a little later, Chillingworth completed his 
abandonment of Rome, Lewgar wrote him an angry letter, to 
which there is an admirable reply by Chillingworth ; which 
seems to have so far softened him that several conferences 
took place between them on the disputed points, of which 
interesting records are preserved. On the other hand, the 
Jesuits had not lost hope of regaining their coveted prize; 
and there is an account of a debate, conducted in writing, 
between Chillingworth and Dan 4 Jesu (or Mr Daniel, alias 
John Floyd—his real name), on the old point of the infallibi- 
lity, which Chillingworth attacked in connection with the 
impossibilities of transubstantiation—in which debate the 
Jesuit was completely put to silence, and at a later period 
became one of Chillingworth’s most bitter assailants. 

But far more interesting matters now claim our atten- 
tion. We have seen something of the “ education” of Chil- 
lingworth, under the influence of Laud and his system, and of 
the current of the time. But the time was developing 
another current besides that of Popery, and Laudism found 
a powerful competitor in Chillingworth’s mind in his growing 


1 This unhappy result of Chillingworth’s power of persuasion is denied 
by Des Maizeaux, but on grounds quite insufficient to rebut the positive 
testimony of Clarendon. 
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intimacy with a group of young men of remarkable abilities, 
who almost all rose afterwards to the first places in the 
Church or the State, and who were at this time drawn to- 
gether into close companionship by congeniality of tastes or 
pursuits. In Lord Clarendon’s Life, remarkable as it is for 
its numerous elaborate sketches of character, there is no 
more pleasing portion than where he describes this group, 
and draws a full-length portrait of each of its members. The 
whole picture is so interesting that Professor Masson has 
reproduced it in almost its original size in his volume. The 
time is 1633, and the central figure is the young Lord Falk- 
land, who has succeeded to his title in this year, but, as Sir 
Lucius Carey, has been known for some time, for his ability and 
learning, to a circle of wits and rising men, both in London 
and at Oxford. His fortune is ample, and his mansion at 
Tew, some ten or twelve miles from Oxford, “looks like the 
University itself,” from the free hospitality extended to all 
men distinguished for learning or parts. These come and go 
much as they please, their host ignorant who are his guests 
unless he meets them at table. There is an admirable 
library, and, whether for study “ in a better air,” or for relaxa- 
tion in the company they most enjoy, the house never wants 
for guests, both from London and Oxford. But there is an 
inner circle, the members of which are specially intimate. 
These are, besides Lord Falkland, Sir Francis Wenman, 
Sydney Godolphin, Edmund Waller, Dr Gilbert Sheldon, Dr 
George Morley, Dr John Earles, John Hales, Chillingworth, 
and Lord Clarendon, then Mr Hyde. Of these, all were 
comparatively young, and at the beginning of their career, 
except Hales, who was forty-nine, and had already established 
his fame for almost unequalled learning. And their subse- 
quent lot was this:—Wenman and Godolphin were contented 
with being accomplished country gentlemen ; Falkland died 
Secretary of State to Charles L., being killed in the battle of 
Newhury; Waller became distinguished as a poet and in 
Parliament ; Sheldon rose to the See of Canterbury; Morley 
and Earles (already distinguished as an author) each succes- 
sively filled two bishoprics ; Chillingworth acquired imperish- 
able renown as a Protestant champion ; and Hyde was long 
Lord Chancellor of England under Charles II., and became 
father-in-law to the Duke of York,—afterwards the ill-fated 
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James II. Oddly enough, no fewer than four of this group— 
Falkland, Godolphin, Hales, and Chillingworth—were pecu- 
liarly small in person, and Clarendon remarks that “it was an 
age in which there were many great and wonderful men of 
that size,’—Laud and Milton being two other examples. 

This remarkable circle was as much distinguished for its 
freedom of speculation as for its talents and learning. Hales 
was a Calvinist up to the Synod of Dort, which he attended in 
an official capacity ; but in that Council, “ at the well-pressing 
of John iii. 16, by Episcopius,” he was so moved that he used 
afterwards to say, “Then I bid John Calvin Good-night.”" A 
declension from Calvinism is dangerous, and Hales strayed far ; 
but as in other cases (probably Chillingworth’s), the civil 
tempest that soon arose seems to have made him feel the need 
of sure anchorage. Falkland had been led into theological 
studies by the Popish controversy, and had made immense 
acquisitions in patristic learning. But he was far from resting 
here. He was strongly suspected of going along with Hales 
in loose views of Trinitarian doctrine; and regarding all, he 
may be called latitudinarian. In his house, indeed, and in 
this circle, the Latitudinarian school of English divines is 
supposed to have taken its origin—a supposition which is sup- 
ported both by the political and the theological line taken by 
most of its members. Of Sheldon something has been said 
already, not much in his favour, and he does not seem to have 
improved as years and honours increased. Burnett says that 
he was thought “not to have a deep sense of religion,” “ speak- 
ing of it for the most as an engine of government, and a 
matter of policy.” He was one of the keenest in pressing the 
Act of Uniformity ; and when Lord Manchester remarked to 
the King that he was afraid the terms of conformity were so 
rigid that the Puritan ministers would not accept them, 
Sheldon said, “I am afraid they will.” 

Of the whole group, these three—Falkland, Hales, and 
Sheldon—were those with whom Chillingworth was most 
intimately associated. Falkland attracted him not more by 
his gracious hospitality than by his charming manner, his wit, 
learning, and keen appreciation of intellectual superiority ; 
Hales won his regard by his breadth of charity, and gave a new 


1 See Farindon’s Life, prefixed to his ‘‘ Sermons,” (4 vols, 1849,) vol. i. 
p. 59, note. 
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turn to his way of thinking, by an easy freedom of opinion, 
which held Church authority cheap, and was supported by 
varied knowledge; Sheldon had an ascendancy over him from 
long acquaintance, and worldly prudence, joined with sufficient 
ability to understand and deal with his changing phases of 
thought. Such was the new school which Chillingworth now 
entered ; and he came to it at the most critical period of his 
spiritual history,—tossed on a sea of doubt with regard to all the 
foundations and landmarks of belief, having taken one great 
step out of his original path, having hesitatingly returned, and 
though now again in the old path, yet making no progress, but 
standing still, looking wistfully about him. The impulse he 
now received was so far happy, as tending to free him from the 
morbid, over-anxious craving for certitude which, wrongly 
directed, had led him to Rome; but it was also dangerous, 
as tending towards the other extreme of indifferentism, 
and an undue exaltation of the power and prerogative of 
reason. 

While this intimacy was growing, the occasion arrived for 
Chillingworth’s great effort in defence of Protestantism, which 
was to be his sole legacy to the world, but which is enough of 
itself to keep his name always in remembrance. From his 
connection with Laud, probably, his Romish lapse had excited 
attention at court, and it was now resolved that something 
should be done in defence of the Church, and to check the 
progress of the Jesuits. Accordingly, by royal command, Dr 
Potter, Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1633 had 
published a reply to a small volume of Edward Knott, a dis- 
tinguished Jesuit, which had appeared three years before. 
Potter was immediately answered by Knott, and it was at 
this stage that Chillingworth resolved to mingle in the fray. 
The subject was familiar and profoundly interesting to him; and 
conscious by this time of his own powers, encouraged by his 
friends at Tew, to whom in its progress the work would furnish 
a fruitful subject of brilliant talk, and drawn by the conside- 
ration that Dr Potter had been involved in the struggle partly 
on his own account, it is easy to understand how Chillingworth 
came to project his book. 

This memorable work was not a hasty production, though 
the reader might think so from its singular ease and fluency of 
style. It occupied the most of Chillingworth’s time and atten- 
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tion for two years, and Falkland and he seem to have resolved, 
from the first, that it should not be of an ephemeral character. 
It was written mostly at Tew, under Lord Falkland’s continual 
supervision, and with all the assistance he was so well able to 
give his friend, in directing him to learned authorities.' For 
this last Chillingworth was never famous. Perhaps he shared 
in Hobbes’ estimate of great stores of learning, who used to 
say to his friends that, if he had read as much as they, he 
would have been as ignorant. But he had a faculty in which 
none of his associates could rival him,—the faculty of exposing 
an adverse argument, and of arranging and putting his own in 
such a form as to carry irresistible force. Daillé’s famous 
book—* Du vrai employ des Peres,” published in 1631—had 
come into Falkland’s hands, and by all accounts was freely laid 
under requisition for its stores of digested learning and telling 
conclusions against patristic authority. To it, doubtless, 
Chillingworth was much indebted for clear views on this point, 
and to this source we may trace his famous passage about 
“ Popes against Popes, Councils against Councils, some Fathers 
against others, the same Fathers against themselves, a consent 
of Fathers of one age against a consent of Fathers of another 
age, the Church of one age against the Church of another 
age” (ch. vi. sec. 56).? And his Jesuit antagonist was one not 
unworthy of his steel. An Englishman by birth, Edward 


Knott (the name by which he was known in this controversy, 


? “* William Chillingworth, when he undertook the defence of Dr Potter's 
book against the Jesuits, was almost continually at Tew with my Lord 
Falkland, examining the reason of both parties pro and con, and their validity 
and consequence, where Mr Chillingworth had the benefit of my Lord’s 
company, and of his good library.”—Bishop Barlow's ‘‘ Genuine Remains,” 
1693, p. 329 (quoted by Wood and Des Maizeaux). 

? Bishop Warburton pronounces a high eulogium on Daillé’s work, in the 
course of which he says :—‘‘ The work of this famous foreigner had great 
consequences ; and especially with us here at home. The more learned 
amongst the nobility (which, at that time, was of the republic of letters) 
were the first who emancipated themselves from the general prejudice. It 
brought the excellent Lord Falkland to think moderately of the Fathers, and 
to turn his theological inquiries into a more useful channel. . . . But 
what it has chiefly to boast of is, that it gave birth to the best defences 
ever written on the two best subjects, religion and liberty: I mean Mr 
Chillingworth’s Religion of Protestants, and Dr Jer. Taylor's Liberty of 
Prophesying. In a word, it may be truly said to be the storehouse from 
whence all who have since written popularly on the character of the Fathers 
have derived their materials.” (Quoted in Pref. to English Translation of 
Daillé. London, 1841.) 
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though, Jesuit fashion, he bore others—Matthew Wilson, his 
real name, and Nicholas Smith), had been Professor of Divinity 
in the English College at Rome, and was at this time Vice- 
Provincial, and afterwards Provincial, of all English Jesuits. 
As described in the Jesuit records, he seems to have oddly 
resembled Chillingworth :—“ Vir magnis animi dotibus humili 
in corpore preditus ” (Biblioth. Script. Soc. Jes.). And in his 
book he shews himself to be well skilled in all the Romish 
turns of argument, and able to use them with sufficient 
plausibility and haughty assumption. In short, the whole 
circumstances of the case,—the subject, the occasion, the 
materials now at his command, and his ripened convictions, 
were fitted to call forth a display of Chillingworth’s peculiar 
powers in their fullest strength. 

Meantime there arose a fresh engagement for his busy mind 
and ardent temperament. Some preferment in the Church 
was offered to him by the Lord-Keeper. To most men in his 
circumstances this would have been very welcome ; to him it 
immediately took a most serious aspect,—it implied a decided 
step in the declaration of his personal religious belief, for 
which he was not prepared. It was the very thing to which 
all his previous education tended, and the difficulty that now 
beset him might have been treated as already determined by 
his previous subscription to the Articles when admitted to his 
college fellowship. But his mind and conscience had now a 
culture and sensibility which they had not then. And the 
result of his deliberations is set forth in the following letter to 
his friend Sheldon, which, from its appositeness and value at 
the present moment, notwithstanding its length, we give 
entire :— 


“Goop Dr Suetpon,—I do here send you news, as unto my best 
friend, of a great and happy victory, which at length, with extreme 
difficulty, I have scarcely obtained over the only enemy that can hurt 
me, that is, myself. 

“ Sir, so it is, that though I am in debt to yourself and others of my 
friends above twenty pounds more than I know how to pay; though I 
am in want of many conveniences ; though in great danger of falling into 
a chronical infirmity of my body; though in another thing, which you 
perhaps guess at what it is, but I will not tell you, which would make 
me more joyful of preferment than all these (if I could come honestly 
by it); though money comes to me from my father’s purse like blood 
from his veins, or from his heart ; though I am very sensible that I have 
been too long already an unprofitable burden to my Lord, and must not 
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still continue so; though my refusing preferment may perhaps (which 
fear, I assure you, does much afflict me,) be injurious to my friends and 
intimate acquaintance, and prejudicial to them in the way of theirs; 
though conscience of my own good intention and desire suggests unto me 
many flattering hopes of great possibility of doing God and his Church 
service, if I had that preferment which I may fairly hope for; though I 
may justly fear, that by refusing those preferments which I sought for, 
I shall gain the reputation of weakness and levity, and incur their dis- 
pleasure, whose good opinion of me, next to God’s favour, and my own 
good opinion of myself, I do esteem and desire above all things : though 
all these, and many other terribiles visu forme, have represented them- 
selves to my imagination in the most hideous manner that may be; yet 
I am at length firmly and immovably resolved, if I can have no preferment 
without subscription, that I neither can nor will have any. 

“ For this resolution I have but one reason against a thousand tempta- 
tions to the contrary ; but it is % wiya, against which, if all the little 
reasons in the world were put in the balance, they would be lighter than 
vanity. In brief, this it is: as long as I keep that modest and humble 
assurance of God’s love and favour which I now enjoy, and wherein I 
hope I shall be more and more confirmed ; so long, in despite of all the 
world, I may and shall, and will be happy. But if I ever lose this, 
though all the world should conspire to make me happy, I shall, and 
must be extremely miserable. Now, this inestimable jewel, if I sub- 
scribe (without such a declaration as will make the subscription no 
subscription), I shall wittingly, and willingly, and deliberately throw 
away. For, though I am very well persuaded of you and my other 
friends, who do so with a full persuasion that you may do it lawfully ; 
yet the case stands so with me, and I can see no remedy but for ever it 
will do so, that if I subscribe, I subscribe my own damnation. For 
though I do verily believe the Church of England a true member of the 
Church ; that she wants nothing necessary to salvation, and holds 
nothing repugnant to it; and had thought, that to think so had suffi- 
ciently qualified me for a subscription ; yet now I plainly see, if I will 
not juggle with my conscience, and play with God Almighty, I must 
forbear. 

“For to say nothing of other things, which I have so well considered 
as not to be ina state to sign them, and yet not so well as to declare 
against them ; two points there are wherein I am fully resolved, and 
therefore care not who knows my mind. One is, that to say the Fourth 
Commandment is a law of God appertaining to Christians, is false and 
unlawful. The other, that the damning sentences in St Athanasius’s 
Creed (as we are made to subscribe it), are most false, and also in a high 
degree presumptuous and schismatical. And, therefore, [ can neither 
subscribe that these things are ‘agreeable to the Word of God,’ seeing I 
believe they are certainly repugnant to it ; nor that the whole ‘Common 
Prayer is lawful to be used,’ seeing I believe those parts of it certainly 
unlawful ; nor promise that ‘1, myself will use it,’ seeing I never intend 
to read these things which I have now excepted against, or to say 
‘Amen’ to them. 
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“T shall not need to entreat you not to be offended with me for this 
my most honest, and (as I verily believe) most wise resolution ; hoping 
rather you will do your endeavour, that I may neither be honest at so 
dear a rate as the loss of preferment, nor buy preferment at so much 
dearer a rate, the loss of honesty. 

“T think myself happy that it pleased God, when I was resolved to 
venture upon a subscription without full assurance of the lawfulness of 
it, to cast in my way two unexpected impediments to divert me from 
accomplishing my resolution. For I profess unto you, since I entertained 
it, I have never enjoyed quiet day nor night, till now that I have rid 
myself of it again. And I plainly perceive that if I had swallowed this 
pill, howsoever gilded over with glosses and reservations, and wrapt up 
in conserves of good intentions and purposes, yet it would never have 
agreed nor stayed with me, but I would have cast it up again, and with 
it whatsoever preferment I should have gained with it as the wages of 
unrighteousness, which would have been a great injury to you and to my 
Lord Keeper. Whereas now, res est integra ; and he will not lose the gift 
of any preferment by bestowing it on me, nor have any engagement to 
Mr Andrews for me. 

“But however this would have succeeded, in case I had then sub- 
scribed, I thank God I am now so resolved, that I will never do that 
while I am living and in health, which I would not do if I were dying ; 
and this I am sure I would not do. I would never do anything for pre- 
ferment which I would not do but for preferment ; and this, I am sure, 
I should not do. I will never undervalue the happiness which God’s 
love brings to me with it,as to put it to the least adventure in the world, 
for the gaining of any wordly happiness. I remember very well, Querite 

primum regnum Dei, et cetera omnia adjicientur tibi: And, therefore, 
when I make such a preposterous choice, I will give you leave to think 
I am out of my wits, or do not believe in God, or at least am so 
unreasonable as to do a thing, in hope I shall be sorry for it afterwards, 
and wish it undone. 

“Tt cannot be avoided but my Lord of Canterbury must come to know 
this my resolution ; and, I think, the sooner the better. Let me entreat 
you to acquaint him with it (if you think it expedient), and let me hear 
from you as soon as possibly you can. But when you write, I pray 
remember, that my foregoing preferment (in this state wherein I am), is 
grief enough to me ; and do not you add to it, by being angry with me 
for doing that which I must do, or be miserable. 

“T am your most loving and true servant, &c.” 

[A postscript follows announcing the completion of Mie book, and his 
intention to revise and publish it.] 


The general effect and spirit of this letter must surely com- 
mend themselves very forcibly to every lover of truth and 
honour amongst men, and of truth and righteousness in the 
sight of God. On a closer view, it may seem that the writer 
is too minute and laborious in describing the amount of the 
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sacrifice he has had to make, before the victory in which he 
rejoiced could be gained ; but this results from Chillingworth’s 
mental habits. Nothing is more characteristic of his style of 
argument at all times than a heaping together of particulars 
bearing on the general result ; striking blow after blow till his 
reeling adversary lies senseless at his feet. And it is to be 
remembered that he is forestalling, in this list of opposing con- 
siderations which he has not allowed to weigh with him, the 
objections that might be conceived to arise in the mind of his 
friend, on hearing of his resolution, though they might not be 
openly stated in the reply. And the exuberant joy, which he 
describes, was surely a very warrantable feeling, on escaping 
from a position of so much temptation, and in which he had 
found himself so hardly bested. 

The friend to whom he communicated his purpose was not 
one likely to give him much credit for it. It would seem 
that several letters passed between them, some of them for 
the sake of secresy (for Sheldon no doubt dreaded the matter 
coming to the ears of Laud), in some disguised form. Of 
these, only one paper of notes remains; from which it appears 
that Chillingworth’s scruples grew in number, and did not 
abate in force. He doubted the propriety of such tests 
altogether, describing them as an unwarrantable burden on 
men’s consciences. Sheldon, on the other hand, tried to 
smooth matters by the easy theory, that the articles are only 
terms of peace; that they were designed as a defence against 
the Church of Rome; and that they admitted of explanation 
and modification, as appeared from the public teaching of 
divines of acknowledged standing in the Church. Sheldon 
even became angry with his friend; but it was of no avail,— 
at least at the time. Chillingworth did not accept the prof- 
fered preferment. At the time, we have said, Sheldon failed ; 
it may be as well to finish at once this part of the narrative, 
though it is anticipating. Two years later Chillingworth’s 
scruples seemed so far removed that he was able to accept 
another offer which was made to him, after the publication of 
his book, and its speedy and marked success. In the Preface, 
when he has to meet an objection which his opponent has 
advanced to his fitness as a defender of the Protestanism of 
the Church of England, namely, that he was known to be 
opposed to some of the Articles, he says :—* For the Church of 
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England, I am persuaded that the constant doctrine of it is 
so pure and orthodox, that whosoever believes it, and lives 
according to it, undoubtedly he shall be saved ; and that there 
is no error in it which may necessitate or warrant any man to 
disturb the peace or renounce the communion of it. This, in 
my opinion, is all intended by subscription ; and thus much, if 
you conceive me not ready to subscribe, your charity, I assure 
you, is much mistaken.” (Pref. sec. 40.) And on this footing 
he accepted the Chancellorship of the Cathedral Church of 
Sarum, and other preferments. 

This is the saddest thing in all Chillingworth’s career. The 
admiration provoked by his letter to Sheldon fades away. His 
doctrinal scruples are unchanged, but he returns to the very 
theory of subscription which he had told Sheldon he must 
renounce as incompatible with a good conscience and with the 
enjoyment of God’s love. It is vain to attempt to palliate the 
sin. It has been contended that, in the words quoted above, he 
did not intend to describe the whole meaning of subscription, 
but only a part of it, and that he never really subscribed, an 
exception being made in his favour. But his words,—‘ This, in 
my opinion, is all intended by subscription ’—will bear no 
modified interpretation, and his actual subscription in legal 
form is found duly recorded in the Register of the Church of 
Sarum. It was said at the time by his Romish assailants 
(Cressy, Lacy, Woodhead), that his solution was a novelty 
which his ingenuity enabled him to discover; and, perhaps, he 
was the first to put in tangible form a hollow compromise to 
which men are tempted by the composite and heterogeneous 
character of the Church of England formularies; but the 
refuge isa poor one. At a later period the Puritans pleaded 
for the same liberty with regard to ceremonies which Chilling- 
worth was allowed with regard to doctrine ; but their case was 
clear ; for if they were allowed the disuse of certain ceremonies, 
the thing was patent to all men, and there was no involvement 
of conscience. It was far otherwise with Chillingworth. He 
must now stand up in the public service of God, and recite the 
Athanasian Creed and the full decalogue, as if he personally 
believed in both in the common and natural acceptation. And 
the restriction of his assent to the general doctrinal strain of 
the formularies, and as it bore on the mere possibility of salva- 
tion, however it might suffice for a private member of the 
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Church, was obviously defective and nugatory as the profession 
of a public pastor and teacher, called upon to read the whole 
liturgy, and to preach the whole counsel of God in accordance 
with these formularies. A vast amount of mental reservation, 
and of spiritual trouble and deterioration, were the sure results. 
A new handle was given by Chillingworth to his enemies, and 
a fresh ground for those rumours of scepticism that crowded 
around him during his life, and have never ceased since.’ 

It was at this period that Chillingworth wrote—if he ever 
wrote—a letter that is ascribed to him, in which he seems 
roundly to assert, after quoting some ancient authorities, that 
“ Arianism is either a truth, or at least no damnable heresy.” 
This letter, as extant, is without date or address, and is not in 
Chillingworth’s handwriting ; but there is a good deal of in- 
ternal evidence for Chillingworth’s authorship. Taking it so, 
it will not do to evade the plain meaning of the words now 
quoted ; he was in doubt, but his leaning was towards an Arian 
view of the person of our Lord. There is reason to fear that 
this continued to be his state of mind to the last ; and this of 
itself is sufficiently lamentable without the broad accusations of 
scepticism with which some have loaded his memory. It is 
sometimes said, but surely very thoughtlessly, that between a 
devout Arian of the highest type and a devout Trinitarian there 


1 It was our purpose to enter briefly into this momentous question—sub- 
scription to Church standards, sketching its history, and pointing out its 
urgency at the present day. At present this is impossible, but this much we 
will say, that few things are more needed for a due fulfilment of the Church’s 
duty as Christ’s witness in the earth, and for a living and loving union of her 
members as the body of Christ, as well as for the spiritual health of her office- 
bearers, than a clear and happy settlement of this question. The standards 
must be revised. Inthe case of the Church of England, the mutual repulsion 
of parties grows daily to an intensity that must soon, surely,—and the sooner 
the hateful scandal terminates the better,—lead to a complete separation, and 
a reorganisation with a confessional and liturgical platform suited to each. 
But the Presbyterian Churches are also involved. Their noble standards— 
the noblest in the world—also require revision ; excision, or alteration, and 
perhaps, in some points, enlargement. And this cannot be long delayed, 
unless the Churches are prepared to be regarded as having practically no 
official tests, or to treat subscription as little better than aform. But the 
difficulties are great. The task is one for the combined wisdom and prayers 
of all Presbyterian Churches. And the decks must be cleared—the whole 
lumber of corrupt state relations thrown overboard. A new chapter on the 
civil magistrate will then be easy. The union negotiations in Scotland will 
be found to have matured this result, and done much for its safe accom- 
plishment. 
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is no wide separation. But, leaving out of view altogether the 
ultimate result as that which the final Judge alone is entitled 
to determine, is there not a gulf, wide and fathomless, between 
the faith of the proper Divinity of the Redeemer, and the faith 
which, at the best, ascribes to Him the position and the glory 
of a creature ?—a gulf of difference, not on this point alone, 
but with regard to the work also of the Redeemer, and the 
need of sinners¢ They are different religions, at least as 
regards depth of conviction and power over the spiritual life. 
But this, as far as Chillingworth is concerned, must be referred 
to again. 

The publication of Chillingworth’s celebrated book now drew 
near. The design seems to have become generally known, and 
great expectations were excited on all sides. Chillingworth, 
from his antecedents in connection with Rome, from the cir- 
cumstance that these had been the occasion of Potter’s book, 
and from his frequent private debates, had become a sort of 
centre round which the Romish controversy raged. And his 
abilities were well known. “ “I'was the current opinion in this 
University,” says Wood, “that he and Lucius, Lord Falkland, 
had such extraordinary clear reason, that if the great Turk or 
Devil were to be converted, they were able to do it.” There 
was a flutter among the Jesuists too, and Knott tried hard, by 
a vehement cannonade, to crush the head of the advancing 
column, and either prevent the impending attack, or greatly 
diminish its effect. He surreptitiously procured a copy of the 
work as it was printing, bribing the printer with five shillings 
for each sheet.’ Finding how formidable the forthcoming 
volume would be, he sent a private message to Chillingworth, 
threatening that, “in case his work should come to light, his 
inconstancy in religion should be, to his great shame, painted 
to the life;” that “his own writings should be produced against 
himself, that he should be urged to answer his own motives 
against Protestantism, and that such things should be published 
to the world touching his belief of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the Deity of our Saviour, and all supernatural verities, as to 

1 This was made known to Laud by Dr Potter, and drew forth a charac- 
teristic letter from him, in which he blames the University authorities for 


their remissness, threatens to withdraw the printer’s license, and to take 
‘‘sowre” methods with the Jesuits. (Des Maizeaux.) 
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endanger all his benefices, present and future ;” that “this 
warning was given him, not out of fear of what he could say 
(for that Catholics, if they might wish any ill, would beg the 
publication of his book, for respects obvious enough), but out 
of a more charitable desire for his good and reputation ;” and 
that “all this was said upon the supposition that he was 
answering, or had a mind to answer, Charity Maintained ; if 
not, no harm was done.” But whatever might be Knott’s 
opinion of Chillingworth’s abilities, he knew little of his temper 
and spirit. He published the whole attempt upon him in his 
Preface, from which we learn its subsequent course. He sent 
an answer to Knott, affirming his full belief in the doctrines 
named, scorning the threats of worldly consequences, declaring 
his readiness and anxiety to meet Knott in private discussion 
on the positions maintained in his book, and promising that, if 
these should be shewn to him to be untenable, the publication 
would not take place. To this, Knott replied that he would 
“have no conference but in print.” “Soon after,” says Chilling- 
worth, “finding me of proof against all these batteries, and 
thereby, I fear, very much enraged, you took up the resolution 
of the furious goddess in the poet, madded with the unsuccess- 
fulness of her malice, 
‘* Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo.” 

Knott then published a pamphlet, entitled “ A Direction to 
be observed by N. N., if hee meane to proceede in answering the 
Booke, entitled, Mercy and Truth, or Charity Maintained, by 
Catholickes, &e., Permissu Superiorum.” The design was two- 
fold :—to prejudice Chillingworth in the eyes of his readers by 
raking up all that might shew him to be flexible and unsound 
in his religious belief, and especially charging him with Socin- 
ianism; and to confuse and damage his argument, by represent- 
ing him as maintaining the Protestantism of the Church of 
England, which Church is shewn to be, at the very time, lean- 
ing towards Rome in doctrines and ceremonies, while incon- 
sistently professing to be opposed to Rome. 

Apart from the question of its fairness, there can be none as 
to the skill of the Jesuit’s attack. He struck at the two weak 
points of Chillingworth’s position. With regard to the latter, 
it is striking to read the summary of the proofs of Romish 
leanings in the Church of England under the system of Laud, 
and to compare it with what is going on at the present day. 
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Though his object is different, Knott’s description is singularly 
like Cardinal Wiseman’s, of the state of things in his time.' 
And Chillingworth does not deny the facts asserted, though he 
attempts to rebut the inference. But his reply, in the main, 
is a refusal to be put in the position of defending the Protest- 
antism of the Church of England ; it is the cause of Protest- 
antism at large that he undertakes to maintain. 

Knott’s attempt having failed, there was still some delay in 
the publication. Laud felt the importance of the step; and it 
impresses one with his activity to find him taking a careful 
oversight of the matter. He is consulted, and enters into a 
deliberate consideration of the arguments pro and con, as to 
Chillingworth’s auswering the second part of Knott’s book,— 
which he had, from its trifling character, thought unnecessary. 
Then, having some misgivings as to his godson’s discretion, 
and also, with the view of sheltering him from Knott’s attacks 
on his orthodoxy, he caused the book to be examined by four 
competent judges: Dr Potter himself, two professors of 
divinity—Dr Prideaux and Dr Fell,—and Dr Baylie, vice- 
chancellor of the University whose certificates of soundness 
were to be prefixed. Thus, at last, in the latter part of the year 
1637, two or three years after Chillingworth began with it, his 
work was given to the world. The full title was as follows :— 
“The Religion of Protestants a safe way to salvation: or an 
Answer to a Booke, intituled, Mercy and Truth, or Charity 
Maintained by Catholiques, which pretends to prove the con- 
trary. By William Chillingworth, Master of Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford.” The titles of the previous books in this 
controversy may also be given, with the view of exhibiting the 
precise form in which the question came up. Knott’s first book 
was “ Charity Mistaken, with the want whereof Catholickes are 
unjustly charged, for affirming, as they do with grief, that 
Protestancy unrepented destroys salvation.” Dr Potter's 
answer bore the title “Want of Charity justly charged on all 
such Romanists, as dare (without Truth or Modesty) affirme, 
that Protestancie destroyeth salvation. In answer to a late 
Popish Pamphlet, entituled, Charity Mistaken, &c.” Knott’s 
reply to Potter was called “Mercy and Truth, or Charity 
Maintained by Catholiques. By way of reply upon an answer 





1 V. Letter on Catholic Unity, quoted in Goode’s Rule of Faith, Preface, 
xi. xii. 
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lately framed by Dr Potter to a Treatise, which had formerly 
proved, that Charity was mistaken by Protestants; with the 
want whereof Catholiques are unjustly charged, &. Divided 
into two parts.” It will be seen that this way of stating the 
question really brought up the whole controversy in its essential 
elements. The central point is the rule of faith, and on this 
the debate mainly hinges ; but this leads to the nature of saving 
faith, the errancy of the Church, the distinction between doc- 
trines fundamental and non-fundamental, and the charges 
against Protestants of schism and heresy; and all the sub- 
ordinate questions come in by way of illustration or argument. 
No way of putting the general question at issue could be more 
decisive than that which was thus adopted. 

The success of Chillingworth’s book was immediate and extra- 
ordinary. This appears from the rapid succession of numerous 
editions, and from the number of the replies it called forth. 
Within five months a second edition was required, a thing, 
perhaps, without example inthe bulky controversial folios of those 
days; and it would be tedious to enumerate the republications 
that have since been made,down to ourown day. For the replies, 
Knott immediately published an angry pamphlet, promising a 
full answer in a subsequent volume ; and he was followed by 
Floyd and Lacy, in two books a-piece, mainly occupied with 
attempts to punish Chillingworth by destroying his character. 
Knott’s promised volume did not appear till 1652, nine years 
after his opponent’s death ; but the rancour is unabated; and 
the abiding soreness is shewn in speaking of Chillingworth as 
“that unfortunate man,” and of his “most contemning, dis- 
dainful, proud, bitter, and even bloody way of answering, by 
seeking to make odious both the religion and persons of 
Catholics.” His reputation and book continued to be the 
shuttlecock of controversy for many years, and half a century 
after his death, Tillotson is found defending “that incompar- 
able person, Mr Chillingworth, the glory of this age and 
nation.” Baxter also has a sentence or two in his behalf,’ and 
in our own time—such is the vitality of the book—a recurrence 
of the same general condition of the religious world, as in 
Chillingworth’s days, has brought it up afresh. Coleridge has 
his fling at it for its Bibliolatry,? and Dr Newman, who has 
! Preface to Saints’ Rest. Second Part. 

* Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, 1863, pp. 108, 115, note. 
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more in common with Coleridge than might superficially be 
thought, produces it as a specimen of unhistorical Christianity. 
(‘Development of Christian Doctrine, Introduction.) Macaulay 
quotes it repeatedly in his Zssays. And in truth the book has 
such intrinsic qualities, that it will doubtless hold its place of 
eminence as long as “the mystery of iniquity” which it ex- 
poses continues to “work.” 

What those qualities are, let us here shortly inquire. What 
is it that makes this book, consisting, as it does throughout, of 
close compact argument, read almost like a novel? What is 
it that causes a tingling sensation of delight in witnessing a 
purely intellectual process, and gives such a feeling of satisfac- 
tion with the results ?—supposing always that the reader is 
a Protestant, for in the other case the effect has always been 
extreme rage or chagrin. What, in a word, has made the 
book so popular, finding readers among all classes and sorts 
of men? 

In the first place, few things are more attractive to an 
intelligent mind than a fair face-to-face debate between two 
tolerably well-matched antagonists, on some question which 
involves great interests and is of present urgency. This is 
what Chillingworth’s book presents. According to a method 
sometimes followed in those days, he gives his adversary’s 
statement in full, and replies to it seriatim. Besides the fair- 
ness of this proceeding, it has the effect of placing you on the 
benches of an amphitheatre, and enabling you to follow the 
progress of a veritable combat, and to watch the effect both of 
the attack and the defence on either side. The two little 
keen-witted men front each other before our eyes, and we 
watch every lounge and parry, every dexterous feint and 
impetuous rush. The case is very different in controversial 
works, where the party opposed is not present to speak for 
himself, but must submit to garbled quotations and dis- 
torted meanings, and when the interest is abated by the 
continual whisper of justice in your ear, audi alteram 
partem. Here you read with two parts of the book open 
at once; in the one you hear Knott tell his own tale, 
and in the other Chillingworth, and you have all the mate- 
rials for a fair verdict. This effect of an actual stand-up 
fight is greatly enhanced by the peculiar directness of Chil- 
lingworth’s style and manner. The diction, though copious, 
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is colloquial, for the most part; and however it may rise in 
dignity, it is still spoken rather than written language. And 
he never speaks in the third person,—‘*1I” and “ you” run 
through the whole. He does not write as if a world was 
listening, but rather as if there were no audience at all,— 
as if the Jesuit and he were having it out between them- 
selves in some private room at Oxford.! There is also not a 
little wit, and it is commonly of the same description,—free 
and familiar; an amusing contrast to Knott’s dignity; but 
this free wit is often happily mingled with genuine feeling 
and deep earnestness. Another characteristic is his manly 
firmness in opposition to the arrogant assumption and 
unctuous pretence of his antagonist. “ Truth is not afraid of 
giants.” This is combined with a courtesy that never fails 
him, however unscrupulous his opponent may be, and that 
cannot but extort admiration. Though he is plain-spoken 
enough, yet withal there is a limit of invective which he never 
passes. He admirably exemplifies Hamlet’s famous advice to 
the players, and amidst “the very torrent, tempest, and 
whirlwind” of his argument, or declamation, there is “a 
temperance that gives it smoothness.” In a word, he is a 
thorough gentleman ; and nothing in Lord Clarendon’s por- 
traiture is better borne out to any one who should judge him 
from his book, than where he describes him as “a man of so 
great a subtlety of understanding, and so rare a temper in 
debate, that, as it was impossible to provoke him into any 
passion, so it was very difficult to keep a man’s self from being 
a little discomposed by his sharpness and quickness of argu- 
ment and instances, in which he had a rare faculty and a 
great advantage over all the men I ever knew.” When we 
add that Chillingworth’s sources of proof are of a sort that 
men in general are able to appreciate, that he is sparing in 
learned quotations and references (which has sometimes been 
foolishly imputed as a fault,—/oolishly, with reference to a 
work meant for popular effect), but abundant in his citations 
from Scripture and arguments thereon, we have perhaps 


1 Chillingworth’s style is that of the period, but compares favourably 
with that of some of its best writers. The formation of sentences was not 
yet understood. But Chillingworth’s periods, though often lengthy, are 
seldom involved, and are generally remarkable for their elasticity, nerve, 
and clearness. He greatly excels his friend Clarendon in style. 
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said enough to account, so far as style and manner are con- 
cerned, for the singular success of a work so purely controver- 
sial. But all this would have been of little avail without 
that which is the great outstanding feature of the book,— 
what Locke calls its “ clear and strong arguing.” Locke had 
a great admiration of Chillingworth, which arose partly 
from a similarity of thought with regard to religious tolera- 
tion and general doctrine, but which rested mainly on 
Chillingworth’s power of argument. In his tract, “Some 
thoughts concerning reading and study for a gentleman,” 
setting forth elegance of language in speech and writing and 
perspicuous reasoning as necessary acquirements, he mentions 
Tillotson as an example of the first, and Chillingworth of 
the second. “Besides perspicuity, there must be also right 
reasoning, without which perspicuity serves but to expose the 
speaker. And for attaining of this, I should propose the con- 
stant reading of Chillingworth, who, by his example will 
teach both perspicuity and the way of right reasoning better 
than any book I know; and therefore will deserve to be read 
over and over again; not to say anything of its argument.” 
Clearness and strength are indeed the most marked cliarac- 
teristics of Chillingworth’s style of debate. The mental 
process is so lucid, that the book resembles a glass hive, in 
which all the operations of the busy inmates are distinctly 
seen. There are certain methods of gaining this result, with 
which the reader soon becomes familiar. The precise state of 
the question is always first thoroughly examined. Then the 
syllogistic form is largely had recourse to for trying an argu- 
ment and reducing a fallacy ad absurdwm. And amazing 
force is acquired by what Lord Macaulay incidentally 
describes as the “marshalling” of the arguments. It is 
Chillingworth’s habit (to which we formerly alluded) to bring 
forward a series of proofs in rapid succession, each following 
the other like waves, and the repeated blows are made to 
terminate with one stronger than all the rest, with the final 
effect of an utter demolition of the adverse position. Of all 
this it would be easy to adduce abundant and most striking 
illustrations. 

But we must hasten to say something respecting the value 
of Chillingworth’s service to the cause of Protestantism in 
this celebrated work. This consists mainly in the clear defi- 
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nition and powerful vindication of the principle, that Scripture 
is the only authoritative rule of faith. To do this was the 
precise task which he set for himself in his Preface, declaring 
it to be quite sufficient for the settlement of the whole ques- 
tion at issue, with all its subordinate branches ; and this task 
he claims, in a well-known and oft-quoted passage towards 
the end of his book, to have successfully accomplished. The 
passage referred to is, however, generally known only by one 
or two morsels which are extracted from it; and to do it 
justice, as well as because it is not only in itself singularly 
impressive, but also very suggestive as regards Chillingworth’s 
personal character and religious standing-ground, it must be 
given entire :-— 


“It remains now that I should shew that many reasons of moment 
may be alleged for the justification of Protestants, which are dissembled 
by you, and not put into the balance. Know then, Sir, that when I say 
the religion of Protestants is in prudence to be preferred before yours, as, 
on the one side, I do not understand by your religion the doctrine of 
Bellarmine or Baronius, or any other private man amongst you; nor the 
doctrine of the Sorbonne, or of the Jesuits, or of the Dominicans, or 
of any other particular company among you, but that wherein you all 
agree, or profess to agree, ‘the doctrine of the Council of Trent;’ so, 
accordingly on the other side, by the ‘ religion of Protestants,’ I do not 
understand the doctrine of Luther, or Calvin, or Melancthon; nor the 
Confession of Augusta, or Geneva, nor the Catechism of Heidelberg, nor 
the Articles of the Church of England, no, nor the harmony of Pro- 
testant confessions; but that wherein they all agree, and which they 
all subscribe with a greater harmony, as a perfect rule of their faith and 
actions ; that is, the BIBLE, The BIBLE, I say, the BIBLE only, is 
the religion of Protestants. Whatsoever else they believe besides it, and 
the plain, irrefragable, indubitable consequences of it, well may they 
hold it as a matter of opinion ; but as matter of faith and religion, neither 
can they with coherence to their own grounds believe it themselves, 
nor require the belief of it of others, without most high and most schis- 
matical presumption. I for my part, after a long and (as I verily believe 
and hope) impartial search of ‘the true way to eternal happiness,’ do 
profess plainly that I cannot find any rest for the sole of my foot but 
upon this rock only. I see plainly, and with mine own eyes, that there 
are popes against popes, councils against councils, some fathers against 
others, the same fathers against themselves, a consent of fathers of one 
age against a consent of fathers of another age, the Church of one 
age against the Church of another age. ‘Traditive interpretations of 
Scripture are pretended; but there are few or none to be found; no 
tradition, but only of Scripture, can derive itself from the fountain, but 
may be plainly proved either to have been brought in, in such an age 
after Christ, or that in such an age it was not in. In a word, there is no 
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sufficient certainty, but of Scripture only, for any considering man to build 
upon. This, therefore, and this only, I have reason to believe : this I 
will profess, according to this I will live, and for this, if there be occasion, 
I will not only willingly, but even gladly, lose my life, though I should be 
sorry that Christians should take it from me. Propose me anything out 
of this book, and require whether I believe it or no, and seem it never 
so incomprehensible to human reason, I will subscribe it with hand and 
heart, as knowing no demonstration can be stronger than this : God hath 
said so, therefore it is true. In other things I will take no man’s liberty 
from him; neither shall any man take mine from me. I will think no 
man the worse man, nor the worse Christian, I will love no man the less, 
for differing in opinion from me. And what measure I mete to others, I 
expect from them again. I am fully assured that God does not, and 
therefore that man ought not to require any more of any man than 
this, to believe the Scripture to be God's Word, to endeavour to find the 
true sense of it, and to live according to it” (chap. vi. sec. 56). 


This famous statement regarding the sole supremacy of the 
Bible has contributed largely both to ensure English Protest- 
antism against Romish assaults, and to maintain that regard 
for God’s Word which is at once the best foundation of a well- 
regulated liberty—civil and religious, and the “true source 
of England’s greatness” in every temporal element of industry, 
order, wealth, and public honour and uprightness. In a 
strictly theological point of view, however, it has met with 
some criticism, which may be briefly noticed. 

Passing by Romanist objections, which are a necessary result 
of complete diversity of principle, Chillingworth’s statement 
has been impugned by the Spiritualists, resting on individual 
consciousness, who find implied in it, as they think, the 
hated doctrine of plenary inspiration. Thus Coleridge (Con- 
fessions of an Inquiring Spirit) represents the words as 
meaning that “the Bible not only contains, but constitutes 
the Christian religion,” and that the proper deduction from 
them is, that “every man that can but read is to sit down to 
the consecutive and connected perusal of the Bible, under the 
expectation and assurance that the whole is within his com- 
prehension, and that, unaided by note or comment, catechism 
or liturgical preparation, he is to find out for himself what he 
is bound to believe and practise, and that whatever he consci- 
entiously understands by what he reads, is to be his religion. 
For he has found it in his Bible, and the Bible is the religion 
of Protestants.” Against this imaginary theory, he labours by 
the usual arguments to disprove plenary inspiration, and 
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scouts the notion of an infallible Bible as a substitute for an 
infallible Church, on the ground that it has failed to secure 
unity of faith among those who have held it. Auberlen (The 
Divine Revelation) follows the same track, asserting that this 
rigid view of Scripture marks the later Reformers, though not 
the earlier, and that it is one of the defects of the Reformation 
to have sought in the Bible an infallible external rule to meet 
the Romish pretence,—a defect to which (along with others) 
he traces the rise of Rationalism. In answer to these repre- 
sentations, it might be said that Chillingworth’s position, 
though it leans towards plenary inspiration, and would find 
support in it, is not necessarily bound up with it. It is enough 
for his purpose that the word of God, or revelation of His will 
for man’s salvation, is found in the Bible, and found there 
alone with an authority which is absolutely binding on men’s 
faith and obedience. The only question is as to the ultimate 
ground of authority; and there is no need to exclude aid 
from any quarter in learning what the Scriptures teach. And 
it is no part of his doctrine that this sole authoritative rule of 
faith will always be rightly used by those who profess to adopt 
it. But whatever varieties of doctrine may have arisen in 
connection with it, they are not less seen in the infallible 
Church, and under the guidance of the criterion of the inner 
light or consciousness. Remembering the results that have 
come from Coleridge’s religious philosophy, it would be amusing 
if it were not so sad, to find such a man brimful of scorn for the 
principle of Bible authority, on the ground that “the sclieme 
was brought into currency by, and in favour of, those by whom 
the operation of grace, the aids of the Spirit, the necessity of 
regeneration, the corruption of our nature, in short, all the 
peculiar and spiritual mysteries of the Gospel, were explained 
and diluted away,” It is true enough that much of this was 
done by the Latitudinarian school, of which Chillingworth is 
usually reckoned one of the progenitors; but these divines 
were at least firm in their opposition to Popery; and the 
question in hand being the Popish claims, they might be 
sound enough in the ground they took up in that connection, 
though proving false to it in others. 

Chillingworth’s statement as to the supremacy of the Bible, 
has been also objected to by a very different class, as inadequate 
and ambiguous. To say that “the Bible only is the religion 
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of Protestants,” looks very like saying that a belief of the 
Bible as God’s word is the sole bond of Protestant communion, 
the one dogma on which all are agreed. But though this use 
of the word “religion” is somewhat ambiguous, and savours 
of the external and mechanical notions of the Church of Rome, 
the context shews clearly enough that what is meant is, that, 
in contrast with Rome, whose doctrine is represented and 
tested by the Decrees of the Council of Trent, all Protestants 
are agreed in holding that the Bible is the one sole authori- 
tative rule of faith..—Again, the work of the Holy Spirit in 
begetting saving faith, has been thought to be ignored in the 
expression,—as if it were enough for a man (as Coleridge puts 
it) to read his Bible with an honest intention to learn the truth, 
and to obey it in his practical life when thus learned. This 
comes in in connection with the interpretation of Scripture and 
the judging of controversies, which the Church of Rome denies 
that men are able of themselves to accomplish. But once 
more, this is to mistake the true question at issue, which has 
to do alone with the external authoritative rule of faith, and 
not at all with the work of the Holy Spirit in the heart. The 
infallible teaching of Rome and the infallible teaching of 
Scripture are alike viewed objectively. The subjective appli- 
cation, or use of the means of information in divine truth in 
either case, is properly another question. This comes out very 
clearly in the discussions regarding the Judge of coutroversies. 





1 It is not to be denied, however, that Chillingworth’s looseness of senti- 
ment with regard to the bond of church-communion makes the concluding 
sentence of the passage—‘‘I am fully assured, &c.”—very suspicious ; as if 
he meant to substitute a simple profession of faith in the Bible, and of sub- 
mission to it in practice for all Articles and Confessions of Faith. This feel- 
ing is strengthened when we compare this sentence with the concluding 
paragraph of his Preface, where the same sentiment is distinctly applied to 
church-communion ; and when we remember his intimacy with Hales, who 
went very far in this direction. But it must be remembered that Chilling- 
worth has included, along with the Bible, ‘‘the plain, irrefragable, and in- 
dubitable consequences of it ;” and that he is thinking only of points non- 
fundamental, when he claims a Christian standing for all who acknowledge 
the sole authority of the Bible, whatever their views of its teaching may be. 
It is somewhat in this way that Chillingworth is defended by Baxter, who, 
so far from leaving fundamental doctrines unguarded, wished both ecclesias- 
tical and civil penalties to be inflicted on those who should gainsay them. 

We are thus brought back to Chillingworth’s great theme—the sole autho- 
rity of the Bible, as that which he meant to assert and illustrate throughout 
the passage. 
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Some of the Reformers were led by the boastful pretence of 
Rome,—that a rule, however perfect, is not enough without a 
living Judge who shall apply it to particular cases, to take up 
the position that the desiderated Judge is found in the “ Spirit 
speaking in the Scripture.”' Chillingworth does not like this 
method of meeting the Romanists, and insists that the Scripture 
is simply a rule, and that each individual inquirer after the 
truth is enabled, by the Scripture, to become a judge of contro- 
versies for himself. There is, however, an important advantage 
in the other way of putting it. The Romanist indeed asserts 
that “the Spirit speaking in the Scripture” is no other than 
the Scripture, and therefore a Judge, to apply the rule, is still 
awanting ; and Chillingworth seems not to find the proper 
reply to this objection. The right view is, that the Scripture 
is not like the will of a dead man, of whom it could only 
be said figuratively, that by the document he left behind him 
“he yet speaketh ;”—it is the word of the living God, and 
by means of it He does really speak directly to every reader ; 
and when a controversy is brought fairly and intelligently to 
the test of His Word, and is thereby settled in the mind of an 
inquirer, the conviction he has reached is to be regarded by him 
as the immediate and present judgment of God for him in that 
matter. But in the whole of this discussion it is an external 
rule and judge that are alone in question, even when we speak 
of “the Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” And even when we 
turn to a different matter, and speak of the “Spirit speaking 
by the Scripture” to the soul, and sealing upon it God’s truth 
with infallible certainty, we are still pointing to the objective 
Scripture as the sole receptacle and storehouse of the truth 
which is thus sealed, and as the test of the reality of such 
supposed illuminating and confirming work of the Spirit in 
each case.’ 


' Helvetic Confession, ii. ; Turritini Opera, i., pp. 138-145. 

*Dr Binnie of Stirling has fallen into a strange mistake on this subject. 
At the close of a series of able articles on the (Ecumenical Council in the 
Family Treasury last year, he exhibits the provision God has made for 
satisfying the natural craving for infallible teaching in matters of faith as 
consisting, first, ‘‘in“a body of infallible Scriptures,” and second, in ‘‘a 
living Guide into truth and Judge of controversies.” On the latter of these 
he observes that the doctrine ‘has for a long time failed to receive the 
attention which its importance deserves. It received a prominent place in 
the writings of the Reformers and their immediate successors. The views 
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But though this latter objection to Chillingworth’s famous 
statement may be thus met, it cannot be denied that it has a 
deeper root in the general character of the book, especially 
when taken in connection with its author's personal history 
and surroundings. There was a story current about the time 
of its publication, that Dr Prideaux, one of its official examiners, 
notwithstanding his ample certificate as to its soundness, was 
accustomed to say in private, that it was “like an unwholesome 
lamprey, by having a poisonous sting of Socinianism throughout 
it, and tending in some places to plain infidelity and atheism.” 
Fuller (Worthies of England) does not credit the story, and 
Des Maizeaux argues against it, both resting on the fulness of 
Prideaux’ official approbation.’ But there is no real incon- 
sistency between the two. The book is so guarded in its 
positions and strain of argument, that the approbation could 
not be refused, and yet there is something in it, on the whole, 
that leaves a bad taste in the mouth. The tone is never 


they were led to entertain are admirably stated in the first chapter of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith.” This is contained in three propositions, — 
the Scriptures are the sole and sufficient rule of faith—the rule of interpre- 
tation is the Scripture itself—the Judge of controversies is no other than 
‘*the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” He says that this last state- 
ment is often misunderstood as a mere reiteration of the first, and he blames 
Dr Hodge for interpreting it, in his Commentary on the Confession, as simply 
meaning that ‘‘the Scriptures are the supreme judge of all controversies 
concerning religion.” ‘‘ This,” says Dr Binnie, ‘‘is obviously a mistake. 
The Confession distinguishes between ‘the Scripture’ and ‘the Holy Spirit 
speaking in the Scripture ;’ the former is declared to be the Rule of Faith, 
the latter the Judge of Controversies. The distinction is real and vital.” 
What has been said above may suffice to shew that the mistake is on Dr 
Binnie’s part, and that he has failed to apprehend the distinction between 
the two statements of the Confession, to which he refers. It is very true 
that the Reformers abounded in references to the work of the Holy Spirit as 
the only source of a complete assurance of faith in the divine origin of the 
Scriptures and in all saving truth ; and herein they took up ground of the 
last importance against the Romanists, who are ever directing men’s attention 
to the ‘‘human media” by whom the Holy Spirit, on their system, carries 
on his operations, and who are guilty, amongst their other impieties, of 
casting the Holy Spirit’s work into obscurity. But when the Reformers 
spoke of ‘‘the Spirit speaking in the Scripture” as the judge of controversies, 
they meant no more and nothing else than what has been above defined. 

1 «* Perlegi hunc librum, cui titulus est The Religion of Protestants a Safe 
Way to Salvation, in quo nihil reperio doctrine vel discipline ecclesie 
Anglicane adversum, sed quamplurima quae fidem orthodoxam egregie 
illustrant, et adversaria glossemata acute, perspicue, et modeste dissipant.”— 
Wood, iii. col. 91, note. 
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irreverent, but no one would say that the author was much 
under the influence of feelings of “ awe, mystery, tenderness, 
reverence, devotedness,” which Romanists indeed claim as their 
special property, but which are inseparable from a due recep- 
tion of the grace of God in Christ. The book is unrivalled as 
a piece of argument, and there are not awanting indications 
of spiritual struggles through which the writer had passed ; 
but yet, remembering Chillingworth’s close connection with 
Falkland and Hales, and his own laxity of belief as to the 
blameableness of error, the saying ascribed to Prideaux, though 
unwarrantably strong, may be felt to be not altogether without 
foundation. 

For the story of Chillingworth’s remaining career, few words 
will suffice. It is needless to specify his preferments in addi- 
tion to the Chancellorship of the Church of Sarum, to which 
he was appointed in 1638, immediately after the publication 
of his book. Of his sermons only nine are preserved. These 
do not raise him in our estimation. They shew, indeed, the 
same features that are so admired in his book ;—entire freedom 
from pedantry, immense force of argument and incisiveness of 
language, the same courage and earnestness in exposing the 
follies and profanities of the cavaliers as in dealing with the 
Jesuits,and considerable familiarity with Scripture and insight 
into the force of particular passages;—but his theological 
system is so confused and indefinite that it might be said he 
has none. At one time he is decidedly Arminian, at another 
Calvinistic—the gospel is a new law, and he talks far more of 
conditions and of repentance than of grace, but the atonement 
of Christ is a real and proper satisfaction to divine righteous- 
ness, and he quotes Davenant with approbation—the Old 
Testament morality was quite different from that of the 
Sermon on the Mount,—election is purposely left undefined,— 
Laudism creeps out sometimes; at others, words are used that 
are inconsistent with, or come short of it. There is considerable 
power in detecting and describing sin; but withal, the grace 
of God in Christ, and the work of the Spirit, are left much in 
the background; the result being a sad lack of spirituality, 
tenderness, and hopefulness throughout. As to the person of 
Christ, the language used is certainly quite inconsistent with 
Socinianism, and would seem also to bar out Arianism. On 
the whole, judging from these sermons, it is hard to think 
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that Chillingworth, with so much earnestness, but at the same 
time with so confused a jumble of various systems of doctrine, 
could be happy in his ministry. At any rate, it was not a 
long one. 

There are scattered notices of him in the period preceding 
the breaking out of the war between the King and the Parlia- 
ment; for example, Isaac Walton, in the dedication of his life 
of Sanderson to Dr Morley, then Bishop of Winchester, speaks 
with gratitude of having been made acquainted by him with 
Chillingworth. But we may proceed at once to the part he 
took in the war, and to the circumstances of his death. How 
it came about that men with such views of human rights and 
liberties as Falkland and he held, could take the royal side, is 
not quite easy to understand. Dislike of the Puritans, pre- 
ference of the “‘ multitudinism” of the English Church which 
promised room and liberty for free thought, a dread of social 
anarchy if the royal prerogative were abridged as much as the 
Parliament demanded, and, in the case of Chillingworth, 
Laud’s connection, were no doubt the prevailing reasons. But 
they could hardly have gone heartily into the business; and 
Clarendon speaks of the deep melancholy of Falkland for 
some time before his death. As for Chillingworth, he had 
preached against duelling, and he strenuously held that war, 
in any shape, is forbidden under the law of Christ. But they 
were men of too much spirit not to exert all their energies in 
the cause when once they had embarked in it. Chillingworth 
gave the aid of his powerful pen, writing against the Scots, 
and maintaining the absurd doctrine, fashionable among the 
Royalist clergy, of the “unlawfulness of resisting the lawful 
prince, although most impious, tyrannical, and idolatrous.” 
Not content with literary service, he took an active part in 
military movements. He is said to have used his classical and 
mathematical knowledge in devising machines like the Roman 
testitudines cum pluteis for the siege of Gloucester, and 
when Arundel Castle was taken by the Parliamentary forces, 
the Royalist officers threw the blame on his plans. He seems 
to have sat in the councils of war, and exercised no small 
influence on their deliberations. So active was he, that he 
was known among the Puritans as the “ Queen’s intelligencer 
and arch-engineer.” He had suffered much in accompanying 
the troops, and was lying ill in Arundel Castle at the time of 
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its surrender. Here an extraordinary rencontre awaited him. 
He owed it to the kind offices of a former Puritan assailant, 
that he was not obliged to accompany the other prisoners to 
London, and that he was removed to the Bishop’s Palace at 
Chichester, placed under the care of an officer with whom he 
was acquainted, and received all the attention which his sickly 
condition required. The person who thus interposed in his 
behalf was Francis Cheynel, whose character is quite a study 
of the times. He had been rector of Petworth, but dis- 
possessed by the Royalists, and held a distinguished place 
among the Puritans, preaching several times, with great 
acceptance, before the Parliament, and being a member of 
the Westminster Assembly. Calamy describes him as “a 
man of considerable learning and great abilities.” “In the 
beginning of the civil war,” he goes on, “he was mostly with 
the Earl of Essex, and when he was with him in Cornwall, he 
shewed himself a very goodly person, of great strength and 
undaunted courage ; his commands were as readily obeyed by 
any colonels in that army as the General’s own.” He was a 
great pamphleteer, and had attacked the books of Laud, 
Potter, Hales, and Chillingworth, as “a hotch-potch of 
Arminianism, Socinianism, and Popery.” Wood slily remarks 
that some thought him crazy, and assuredly his conduct 
towards Chillingworth at this time bears out the suspicion ; 
not that it was unkind in any way; on the contrary, feeling 
towards Chillingworth as a true knight ought towards a 
distinguished adversary when disabled and captive, there was 
not a little of chivalrous courtesy in his treatment of him. 
He had pity for his evil case; but yet the combative spirit 
would not let him lose the opportunity of a private joust with 
one so renowned in debate. Cheynel has left a full account 
of the whole affair in an extraordinary book, with the title— 
“ Chillingworthi Novissima; or the Sickness, Heresy, Death, 
and Burial of William Chillingworth (in his own phrase), 
Clerk of Oxford, and in the conceit of his fellow-soldiers, the 
Queen’s Arch-Engineer and Grand-Intelligencer. Set forth in 
a Letter to his eminent and learned Friends. A Relation of 
his Apprehension at Arundel, a Discovery of his Errors in a 
brief Catechism, and a short Oration at the burial of his 
heretical Book. By Francis Cheynel, late Fellow of Merton 
College. Published by authority.” From the large quotations 
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given by Des Maizeaux, Cheynel shews himself to have been 
an earnest and godly man, but vain, disputatious, narrow, and 
bigoted in no ordinary degree. He begins with an address to 
Chillingworth’s friends, Sheldon, Morley, Potter, &., in which 
he calls upon them to beware of the fate which he fears has 
befallen their late associate, and describes his condescension 
to him, “stooping as low” as he safely could, &., which must 
have been galling enough to them. They could not deny his 
kind treatment of Chillingworth; and in doing so, Clarendon is 
acknowledged to have erred. But kind as he meant to be, 
the poor captive must have often suffered on his sick bed from 
the handling of a man who could not understand him. His 
very courtesies must have been trying,—as when he professed 
his unwillingness to engage Chillingworth in debate, when 
“his spirits were flatted,” and acknowledging his superiority 
in parts, gifts, and experience of men and affairs. The matter 
of debate was the merits of the war between the King and the 
Parliament. The veracity of Cheynel’s account of what passed 
is not to be doubted, and it would seem that Chillingworth 
was far from being assured of the goodness of the royal cause. 
He dwelt upon the difference between the two armies, in 
respect of regard for religion, much to the discredit of the 
Royalists; and this seemed to give him much concern. He 
made many admissions, and altogether shewed such candour 
that Cheynel was for a time moved to some tenderness. 
Chillingworth’s illness daily increased, and he was obviously 
sinking, but Cheynel still kept debating when he had an 
opportunity. He asked his opinion of the Prayer Book, and 
got the answer, that ministers were not bound to publish 
every truth to the people, and that to discuss the merits of all 
parts of the book would create scandal. Again, he asked 
whether “a man living and dying a Turk, Papist, or Socinian” 
could be saved ; to which Chillingworth replied, “that he did 
not absolve them, and would not condemn them.” These 
questions and answers, though indiscriminate, and to be taken 
with large allowance, throw some light both on the opinions 
current regarding him among the Puritans, and on his own 
habits of thought. Cheynel took the worst view of them ; 
and Chillingworth had to beg that he would deal charitably 
with him; “for,” said he, “I was ever a charitable man.” 
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Cheynel thought that any tenderness here would be want of 
charity, and sternly rebuked him for his excessive charity. 

But the end was near, and Cheynel describes it not without 
kindness and solemnity. On his last visit, Chillingworth— 
the ruling passion still strong—would have renewed a former 
argument; but Cheynel declined it, and told his dying adver- 
sary of a meditation that had comforted himself “in times of 
extremity,” offering it to him “if he could lay hold upon the 
covenant of grace.” Chillingworth thanked him ; and when 
Cheynel said that he was accustomed to pray for him in pri- 
vate, and asked if he wished him to do so in public, he heartily 
assented. Observing that he suffered much from an affection 
of the throat, Cheynel went for “a chirurgeon, one of Mr 
Chillingworth’s belief,—an able man, that pleased him well, 
and gave him some ease.” On the day following, he rode to 
Arundel to procure the services of the physician, but failed 
to find him. During his absence, Chillingworth died. The 
account of his last moments is in the words of Mr Edmonds, 
his apothecary, which are given in Cheynel’s pamphlet :— 

“ A friend standing by him desired him to declare himself in point of 
religion, for two reasons : /irst, because the Jesuits had much defamed and 
traduced him in that particular ; second/y, because he might be able to give 
an account to his friends, in case he should [not] survive. He answered, 
He had declared himself in that point sufficiently to the world. His friend 
told him that there went abroad some hard opinions that he had of Jesus 
Christ, and wished him to deal candidly and plainly to the world in that 
point. He answered, For those things he was settled and resolved, and 
therefore did not desire to be further troubled. Being demanded what 
course should be taken for his interment, in case God should take him 
away in this place; he replied, That wherever God should please to take 
him, he would there be interred, and (if it might be obtained) according 
to the custom of the Church of England; if not, the Lord’s will be done. 
And further (said he), because the world will be apt to surmise the worst 
of things, and there may be some inquiry made after my usage in this 
place, I must testify and declare to all the world that [ have received both 
of Master Colledge and his wife, abundance of love, care, and tenderness, 
where I deserved it not ; and that 1 have wanted nothing which might be 
desired of them ; and I must, in all conscience and honesty, do them this 
right, to testify the truth to the world : or to that effect.” 

Soon after speaking these words he died. And so, on the 
30th of January J644, in his forty-second year, passed away a 
great spirit from this troubled life. 

The circumstances of the funeral tell a sad tale of the party 
exasperation that prevailed in the land. The sacredness of a 
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dying man’s wishes, with regard to the manner of his burial, 
did not prevent a harsh discussion among the Parliamentarians 
how far they should be allowed to be carried out. Some went 
so far as to maintain that the deceased did not deserve the 
burial of a Christian; but at length the opinion prevailed, 
that, while the use of the liturgy should be forbidden, the 
Royalists should be furnished with the means of observing 
their own customs, and of burying their dead in their own 
way. With Cheynel’s views of Chillingworth, and the Burial 
Service of the Prayer Book being what it is, we cannot alto- 
gether blame him for refusing to read it at the grave. But 
nothing can excuse his behaviour there. A sort of savage 
glee seems to have sprung up in his ungoverned mind after 
Chillingworth’s death, and chased away his momentary tender- 
ness at the death-bed. Meeting the funeral party at the 
grave, he delivered a set oration, in which spiritual pride and 
sectarian truculence shew their hateful features. Holding 
Chillingworth’s book in his hand, he denounced its author as 
a seducer of precious souls, denied the reality of his conversion 
from Popery, and mocked at “that phantasy which he called 
his religion.” Then, saying that, though he could not join in 
burying his remains, he would bury his errors, he flung the 
book into the grave with this notable apostrophe: “Get thee 
gone, thou accursed book, which hast seduced so many pre- 
cious souls! get thee gone, thou corrupt, rotten book !—earth 
to earth, dust to dust; get thee gone into the place of rotten- 
ness, that thou mayest rot with thy author, and see corrup- 
tion!” He finished by telling his auditors, that while “ it 
would be most proper for them to commit the body of their 
deceased friend, brother, master, to the dust, it would be most 
proper for him to hearken to that command of his Saviour, 
Luke ix. 60: ‘Let the dead bury their dead; but go thou and 
preach the kingdom of God’” And forthwith he went to the 
pulpit, and preached from this text. Cheynel’s account of all 
this is followed up with a wild satirical elegy, consisting of a 
parody of David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan; and the 
pamphlet concludes with a “ Profane Catechism,” in which 
Chillingworth is made respondent, holding forth the supremacy 
of reason and charity towards all sorts of belief. 

The royalists had small right to complain of this treatment 
of one of the most distinguished of their partisans. They 
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also were familiar with the maltreatment of the books of 
learned adversaries,—if they did not bury, they burnt them 
by the hands of the hangman; and the remains of the 
illustrious dead were not sacred from their hatred in the hour 
of their triumph. Indeed, their whole conduct up to the 
Revolution suffers much when compared with that of their 
opponents in point of dignity, clemency, and truth. But 
party animosity will hardly account for Cheynel’s strange 
proceedings. In his extraordinary pamphlet he shews such a 
mixture of learning, cleverness, piety, and buffoonery, that 
one can hardly think of him but as of one whose wits were dis- 
ordered. It is certain that for some years before his death he 
was insane. Yet his zeal and ability were long held in such 
esteem by his party, that he kept a prominent place among 
them. We find him mentioned by Clarendon as joined with 
Henderson, Marshall, Vines, and a few others, in representing 
the Parliament with regard to affairs of the Church, a twelve- 
month later, at the abortive treaty of Uxbridge, and he was 
afterwards employed in several important affairs. 

It only remains, to fill up our sketch of this remarkable 
man, that we notice the question started at the beginning, 
bearing on his position with regard to religious belief. The 
statements of Gibbon and Macaulay were there given, in 
which Chillingworth is classed with Bayle, and described as 
emerging from superstition to scepticism ; and it was remarked 
that, apart from prejudicial rumours, and the presumption 
arising from his social connections, these statements rest 
mainly on Lord Clarendon’s portrait of him in his Autobio- 
graphy. The charge, if true, is peculiarly damaging to Chil- 
lingworth, because, from his position in the Church, and the 
professions held forth in his book, it must draw another after 
it—hypocrisy. This latter accusation seems inconsistent with 
that love of truth and outspoken assertion of his convictions, 
of which he gave at least two very decided exhibitions,— 
in his acceptance of the Romish communion, and his refusal 
of Church preferment, both of which acts shewed an abandon- 
ment of worldly advantage at the call of conscience. And 
the charge of scepticism, in itself, cannot but be painful to all 
earnest Protestants. Let Lord Clarendon’s testimony, then, 
be fairly sifted, before the apparent inference is adopted. 
The relevant portions of his statement are as follows. After 
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praising Chillingworth’s admirable temper and singular powers 
of debate, in a sentence already quoted, he proceeds :— 


“But he had, with his notable perfection in this exercise [of disputa- 
tion] contracted such an irresolution and habit of doubting, that by 
degrees he grew confident of nothing, and a sceptic, at least, in the 
greatest mysteries of faith. This made him, from first wavering in reli- 
gion, and indulging to scruples, to reconcile himself too soon and too 
easily to the Church of Rome ; and carrying still his own inquisitiveness 
about him, without any resignation to their authority (which is the only 
temper can make that Church sure of its proselytes), having made a 
journey to St Omer’s, purely to perfect his conversion by the conversa- 
tion of those who had the greatest name, he found as little satisfaction 
there ; and returned with as much haste from them. . . . . Sucha 
levity, and propensity to change, is commonly attended with great infir- 
mities in, and no less reproach and prejudice, to the person; but the 
sincerity of his heart was so conspicuous, and without the least tempta- 
tion of any corrupt end,—and the innocence and candour of his nature 
so evident, and without any perverseness ; that all who knew him clearly 
discovered that all these restless motions and fluctuations proceeded 
only from the warmth and jealousy of his own thoughts, in a too nice 
inquisition for truth, . . . . All his thoughts grew out of himself, 
when he assisted his scruples with all the strength-of his own reason, 
and was then too hard for himself ; but finding as little quiet and repose 
in those victories, he quickly recovered, by a new appeal to his own 
judgment; so that he was, in truth, upon the matter, in all his sallies 
and retreats, his own convert; though he was not so totally divested of 
all thoughts of this world, but that when he was ready for it, he admitted 
some great and considerable Churchmen to be sharers with him in his 
public conversion.” 


At first sight this testimony seems unexceptionable; the 
witness appears to be wanting neither in intelligence or good- 
will. He had remarkable powers of observation, had lived in 
social intimacy with the person whose character he draws, and 
was his friend to the last; and nothing seems plainer than his 
statement that Chillingworth was “a sceptic, at least in the 
greatest mysteries of faith.” This evidence, however, is liable 
to two serious drawbacks. First, the whole statement is a 
piece of fine-writing, and the risk to truth in that kind of 
style is obvious enough. There is a strong temptation to pre- 
fer an effective picture to an exact truthfulness of delineation. 
Proportions are ill kept, and even imaginary lines are drawn to 
shew the artist’s delicacy of hand and eye. No one who is 
acquainted with Clarendon’s Autobiography needs to be told 
that he had a large store of vanity, and that one outlet for it 
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was his literary ability. He tells a story himself, with much 
fond detail, of a wager Falkland had with the king about the 
possibility of always identifying his style. And with regard 
to this particular passage, there is a curious footnote of Dugald 
Stewart’s, in his Preliminary Dissertation (Encycl. Brit. I. 
p. 51), which shews that it was not strictly original, and that 
some of the ideas and forms of expression did not spring 
naturally from the occasion, but were borrowed from a book of 
Bishop Earle’s, This book, Micro-cosmogrophy, or a piece of 
the world discovered, in Essays and Characters, contains a 
remarkable sketch of a religious sceptic, in which, besides 
other resemblances to Clarendon, there is this sentence, which 
Clarendon has almost taken verbatim :—“ He finds doubts and 
scruples better than resolves them, and is always too hard for 
himself.” Earle, it will be remembered, was a member of the 
Tew circle, and his book, which was first published in 1628, 
and could have had no reference to Chillingworth, was, of 
course, well known to Clarendon. Testimony given in this 
sort of style is certainly liable to some abatement of credit. 
The second exception to it is, that it refers to the period when 
Chillingworth was most unsettled in his religious views,—the 
time of his accession to Rome and the three or four years after 
his return, and before he was engaged in writing his book ; or 
at least before he had finished it, and wrote his answer to the 
“Directions to N. N.”. There are many indications of great 
unsettlement of mind during this period, and unless he is to 
be charged with downright hypocrisy, much of it must have 
passed away before he wrote the answer referred to. That 
Clarendon’s statement bears chiefly on this intermediate stage, 
is plain on the face of it. And it was during this period alone 
that Clarendon could have had much intimacy with Chilling- 
worth ; his own increasing engrossment in public affairs making 
it impossible for him to be as often with the circle at Tew as 
before, and Chillingworth having entered on his duties at 
Sarum. It is easy to understand how, writing five and thirty 
years after, the idea of Chillingworth came up before Claren- 
don’s mind as it was caught in the free and brilliant colloquies 
of that earlier time, and that what he might have known of him 
later, from rare occasions of meeting, and amidst the distractions 
of the civil strife, would fall out of view. It must be added to 
what has been said, by way of exception to Clarendon’s testi- 
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mony, that if Chillingworth’s religious character and position 
improved, Clarendon’s degenerated. The bigotry and cruelty of 
his later administration are far different from what might have 
been looked for from the friend of Falkland ; and it was after 
his fall, it must be remembered, when his heart was cold and 
soured, that his book was written. 

Making all possible deductions, however, it may still be said 
that the impression left by Clarendon’s statement is confirmed 
by the current opinion of the time. Though Baxter offers 
some defence of Chillingworth’s favourite position about “ the 
Bible, the Bible only,” it is certain that the Puritan party 
looked upon him with much mistrust, or even, as in Cheynel’s 
case, with entire repudiation. Much of what we have heard 
Cheynel saying about his seducing people of rank to Popery, 
and about his general scepticism, may be referred to the inter- 
mediate period which we have described, when his free 
speculations, as freely expressed, and his close intimacy with 
the Falkland circle, who were themselves in no good odour, 
were fitted to give rise to all sorts of rumours, which the 
jealous ear of the time would readily catch. Then his book, 
though none could deny its ability, was not, as we have seen, 
in its general tone, or in the shape of its fundamental position, 
fitted to commend itself to the Puritans. Moreover, they were 
under the strong party prejudices of a life and death struggle. 

His refusal, just before his death, to give an articulate state- 
ment of his belief, must not be severely scanned. The persons 
who asked it,—of so different mental habits——and the pain and 
distress of the moment, may have led him to refer in general 
to his book for an indication of his views. And his kind 
concern that his royalist friends should know how generously 
he had been treated in his captivity is pleasing. 

Putting, however, the best construction on everything, the 
effect left on the mind of the most friendly inquirer with 
regard to Chillingworth’s religious position is far from satis- 
factory. And jealous as we may be of aught that affects the 
reputation of one to whom all earnest Protestants feel that they 
owe a great debt, we are constrained to content ourselves with 
finding in Chillingworth another instance of the ancient rule 
in the kingdom of Truth,“ the treasure is in earthen vessels, that 
the excellency of the power may be of God.” 

JAMES MURDOCH. 
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Art. II.—On the Volcanoes and Earthquakes of Scripture. 


ie what part of the inspired record, it will be asked, is there 
unequivocal reference to the first-mentioned of these 
natural phenomena—volcanoes? In Psalm civ. 32, we think : 
** He looketh on the earth and it trembleth ; 
He toucheth the hills and they smoke.” 
The first line of the couplet obviously refers to earthquakes, 
and the parallelism will be best preserved by interpreting the 
second of volcanoes. The only other meaning which it is pos- 
sible to put upon the second line, is to suppose that it may 
refer to the smoking of Mount Sinai, when Jehovah descended 
upon it at the giving of the law. In Exod. xix. 18, we read 
that “ Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because the 
Lord descended upon it in fire; and the smoke thereof 
ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount 
quaked greatly.” But the passage in Psalm civ. can scarcely 
be applied to Sinai; for the theme of the whole composition 
is God in nature, rather than in providence or in grace. We 
think that the sacred writer had really in his mind volcanoes, 
of which he must have heard ; and he seems to have held the 
belief, still entertained, that the phenomena of earthquakes 
and those of voleanoes were much akin, and to be attributed 
to similar causes. 

The 104th Psalm is generally assigned, and seemingly with 
justice, to a period subsequent to the captivity; and if so, 
we can well understand that, amid the abundant traffic then 
being carried on between the several ports of the Medi- 
terranean by the Phenicians, Greeks, and other navigators, 
reports of volcanic eruptions may have reached Palestine. 
Mr Grote, in his History of Greece (new edition, 1870, vol. iv. 
p. 204), mentions a volcanic mountain called Moschylus, in 
the north-eastern portion of the island of Lemnos, which 
was still burning in the fourth century B.c. The authority 
which he adduces for this statement, is the fragment of an old 
epic poem by Antimachus, whose writings were given to the 
world, according to Liddel and Scott, about 405 B.c. Possibly 
this may have been the volcano of which the psalmist had 
heard; but more probably it was the far more celebrated 
Etna, with which the Greek writers were well acquainted, 
especially after the establishment of Syracuse and other 
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Hellenic colonies in Sicily. Pindar has several references to 
this notable mountain and the town of the same name. (See 
his Olympia, Carmen iv. line 10; Carm. vi. line 162; Pythia, 
Carm. i. lines 7, 52, 115, &.) Thucydides also refers to 
three distinct eruptions of Etna. The date of the first is un- 
known. The second was in 475 B.c., and the third in the 
spring of 425. (Thucydides, iii. sec. 116.) Reports of the first, 
if not even of the second, of these outbursts, may have reached 
Palestine before the inspired writer penned the psalm in which 
occur the words, “ He toucheth the hills and they smoke.” 

Nor must we omit to mention, that though no active voleano 
is known to exist in Palestine, yet that country lies in one of 
the earthquake regions of the world, in which the pent-up 
explosive material might at any time find vent in a temporary 
or permanent volcano. Such opening of new craters for the 
escape of the gases or molten matter confined within the earth, 
not unfrequently takes place during severe earthquakes. For 
instance, during that which overthrew the city of Conception 
in Chili in 1835, a submarine volcano broke out near the 
celebrated island of Juan Fernandez, about a mile from the 
shore, in sixty-nine fathoms water, and illumined the whole 
island during the night. Juan Fernandez, it should be men- 
tioned, though 365 geographical miles from Chili, was severely 
shaken by the Chili earthquake about the time that the 
volcano arose, so that the earthquake and the volcano were 
closely connected. (Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology,” 8th edit. 
1850, pp. 435, 436.) It will afterwards be shewn that the 
prophet Amos makes frequent allusion to a severe earthquake 
which took place in Uzziah’s reign; and we are inclined to 
think that while it agitated the land and the adjacent sea, a 
volcanic outburst took place in the latter. “Thus hath the Lord 
God shewed unto me: and behold, the Lord God called to con- 
tend by fire, and it devoured the great deep, and did eat up a 
part” (Amos vii. 4). The word for deep is the one familiar to 
all Hebrew students, from its occuring in Genesis i. 2, namely, 
Dinn, and 737 DinA seems unquestionably to denote the sea. 
Now how could Jehovah contend by fire with the “great deep,” 
unless by volcanic action? How could he, without a miracle, 
let loose fire in such immense quantities as to devour the 
great deep” and “eat up a part” of it, unless by making 
within its bed the hot and hissing crater of a submarine 
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volcano? None can fail to recall the parallel case of Graham 
Island, which, in 1831, came up like an exhalation from the 
same sea (the Mediterranean), and subsequently sunk again 
through having its loose scori# washed away (Lyell, Princip. 
416, 417). Every outburst of fire from the ground during an 
earthquake is really a volcano in miniature, and some such 
phenomena seem to have been referred to by the inspired 
writers. The following passages appear to hint at volcanic 
action on a greater or lesser scale-—Deut. xxxii. 22 (?); 2 Sam. 
xxii. 9 (?); Psa. xviii. 8 (4), xevii. 5, exliv. 5; Isa. xxiv. 6, Lxiv. 
1-3; Amos vii. 4 (already explained); Nahum i. 5,6. After 
Amos vii. 4,the passages in Isaiah and Nahum arethe most note- 
worthy. Besides these, there are various verses clearly refer- 
ring to Sinai. (See Exod. xix. 18, xx. 18; Deut. ix. 10, xviii. 
16; and Heb. xii. 18.) There is a remarkable passage in 
Jeremiah, launched against Babylon, in which, though the 
terms “burnt mountain” occur, there would seem to be no 
reference to a voleano,— Behold, I am against thee, O destroy- 
ing mountain, saith the Lord, which destroyest all the earth ; 
and I will stretch out mine hand upon thee, and roll thee 
down from the rocks, and will make thee a burnt mountain” 
(Jer. li. 25). In the New Testament also there is a passage 
hinting at a volcano, but still too obviously metaphorical to 
require illustration here. (See Rev. viii. 8.) 

Great volcanic eruptions are sometimes attended, even dur- 
ing the day time, by a darkness much more intense than that 
of ordinary night. Thus, during the awful outburst which 
took place in 1815 from the crater of Tomboro, in the island 
of Sumbawa, about 200 miles east of Java, while Sir Stamford 
Raffles was governor of the latter dependency, it is stated that 
“the darkness occasioned in the day time by the ashes in Java 
was so profound, that nothing equal to it was ever witnessed in 
the darkest night” (Lyell’s Prin., p. 446). Possibly, then, 
when the prophets speak of darkness as attendant on certain 
judgments, these may be cases in which the reference is to an 
obscuring of the heavens by volcanic dust, as now described ; 
but as such a phenomenon is rare, its occurrence is not to be 
assumed, unless when we find the darkness mentioned speci- 
ally in connection with volcanic or earthquake visitations. 
In the book of Amos, the darkness spoken of figures somewhat 
distinctly in this connection. . . . “that maketh the morning 
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darkness” . . . (Amos iv. 13); “Seek him that maketh the 
seven stars and Orion, and turneth the shadow of death into 
the morning, and maketh the day dark with night” . . . (v. 8) 
... “the day of the Lord is darkness, and not light”. . . 
(ver. 18) . . . “And it shall come to pass in that day, saith 
the Lord God, that I will cause the sun to go down at noon, 
and I will darken the earth in the clear day” (viii. 9). Isaiah 
xiii. 10 becomes of some little importance in this inquiry when 
connected with ver. 13 of the same chapter; yet more so is 
Rev. vi. 12, “ And I beheld when he had opened the sixth 
seal, and, lo, there was a great earthquake, and the sun be- 
came black as sackcloth of hair, and the moon became as 
blood.” Here the convulsion which shook the ground, and 
the darkening of the heavens are manifestly allied. The same 
is the case with Isaiah xxiv. 23; Jeremiah iv. 23, 24, 28; Joel 
iii. 15, 16, and, possibly, Job ix. 5, 6, 7. 

To proceed next to earthquakes proper. It would serve no 
good purpose to occupy space with an exhaustive list of the 
several phenomena which generally attend the great convul- 
sions now spoken of; those only need be mentioned which are 
alluded to with more or less of clearness by the sacred writers. 

During an earthquake the land momentarily rocks or 
vibrates, making the inhabitants feel as if they were in a 
vessel at sea. According to a good authority, Mr Mallet, this 
vibration may for an instant lift up the ground as much as 
two or three feet perpendicularly (Lyell’s Principles, p. 480). 
In the earthquake at Caraccas, in 1812, “the surface undulated 
like a boiling liquid” (p. 447). In that, or rather those, of 
Calabria, in 1783, the surface of the country . . . often heaved 
like the billows of a swelling sea, which produced a swimming 
in the head like sea-sickness (p. 456). An earthquake may 
not be confined to a single vibration; there may be very 
many. Thus in that of Peru, in 1746, there were 200 in 
twenty-four hours (p. 483). Of course buildings in immense 
numbers are shaken down, in many cases crushing the un- 
happy inmates to death. For instance, in the well-known 
Lisbon earthquake of 1755, the greater part of the city was 
almost instantly thrown down, and within about six minutes 
60,000 people perished (Ibid. p. 476). In such cases, persons 
who, perhaps, on the first shock may have taken refuge in 
cellars, or have not been killed by the fall of beams, may 
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remain under a mass of debris for days till they either perish 
or are dug out by sympathising friends (Ibid. pp. 472, 473). 
Even if citizens succeed in escaping from the dangerous proxi- 
mity of buildings to the open country, their perils are not at 
an end, for fissures in the ground nearly everywhere exist, 
into which they may fall (Ibid. p. 460). Nay, worse, those 
fissures, after yawning wide for a time, may close again, 
swallowing up any people who may have fallen into them 
(Ibid. p. 461), or detaining them half extricated till they die. 
For instance, “in the year 1692, the island of Jamaica was 
visited by a violent earthquake; the ground swelled and 
heaved like a rolling sea, and was traversed by numerous 
cracks, two or three hundred of which were often seen at a 
time, opening and then closing rapidly again. Many people 
were swallowed up in these rents; some the earth caught by 
the middle and squeezed to death; the heads of others only 
appeared above ground ; and some were first engulphed, and 
then cast up again with great quantities of water” (Ibid. p. 485). 
Sometimes the rents in the ground send forth mephitic or 
other vapours, or even flames of fire (Ibid. pp. 451, 452). 
Some houses not overthrown are fissured during an earth- 
quake, and great and small houses have sometimes a different 
fate (Ibid. pp. 458, 459, 460). So also buildings on one kind 
of soil or rock may fare differently from those on another 
(Ibid. p. 456). “ According to the observations made at Lisbon, 
in 1837, by Mr Sharpe, the destroying effects” of the earth- 
quake there “were confined to the tertiary strata, and were 
most violent on the blue clay on which the lower part of the 
city is constructed. Not a building, he says, on the secondary 
limestone or the basalt was injured” (Ibid. p. 477). The 
effect on trees is sometimes curious. Thus in the earthquake 
at New Madrid, in 1811, “the neighbouring forest presented 
for some years a singular scene of confusion; the trees standing 
inclined in every direction, and many having their trunks and 
branches broken” (Ibid. p. 467-8). Finally, during an earth- 
quake the ocean recedes for a few moments, laying part of its 
bed bare, and then rolls in a fearful wave upon the land. That 
of Lisbon, in 1755, Was thus described :— 


“The sea first retired and laid the bar dry; it then rolled in, rising fifty 
feet or more above its ordinary level. The mountains of Arrabida, Estrella, 
Julio, Marvan, and Cintra, being some of the largest in Portugal, were 
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impetuously shaken, as it were, from their very foundations ; and some of 
them opened at their summits, which were split and rent in a wonderful 
manner, huge masses of them being thrown down into the subjacent 
valleys. Flames are related to have issued from these mountains, which 
are supposed to have been electric; they are also said to have smoked ; 
but vast clouds of dust may have given rise to this appearance” (Zbid. 
p. 476). 

We believe that there is more or less direct allusion through- 
out Scripture either in the language of literal description or 
in that of metaphor, to every one of the accompaniments of 
earthquake phenomena now enumerated. To this part of 
the subject, then, we now turn; and in doing so, shall not 
arrange the quotations, primarily at least, in the order of the 
books from which they are taken, but shall commence with 
that earthquake to which there are the most detailed refer- 
ences in the Old Testament, namely, the one which took place 
in Uzziah’s reign. The authorities for it are the writings of 
Amos and Zedekiah. 

On finding the book of Amos commence with the announce- 
ment that his prophecies, or at least that portion of them to 
which this intimation is prefixed, were penned two years before 
a certain earthquake, one naturally expects to find in the 
visions of the seer some reference to the natural convulsion 
itself. Nor is the anticipation disappointed. The earthquake 
seems to be aliuded to with more or less of clearness in chaps. 
i. 1, 2, ii. 14-16 (2), i11. 6 (7), 7 (2%), 8 (2), 14, 15, iv. 1-3, 12(2), 
- 18(2), v.1(2), 2(2), 3, 8, 11 (2), 13 (2), 16-20 (%), vi. 9, 10, 11, 
vii. 4 (2), viii. 3, 8, 9, 10, ix. 1, 2(?), 3(?), 5.6, 11. Identically 
the same one is recalled to memory by Zechariah (see chap. 
xiv. 5), and a parallel is drawn between the terror which it 
excited and that which should be felt on the occurrence of a 
similar judgment apparently still future (vers. 4-11). 

Let us attempt to educe from the above-quoted passages 
some of the incidents by which this notable convulsion was 
attended. 1. The solid land trembled, and seemed for the 
moment liquefied through the vibrations produced by an 
earthquake wave. “Shall not the earth tremble for this, and 
every one mourn that dwelleth therein? and it shall rise up 
wholly as a flood, Amos viii. 8. ‘‘ And the Lord God of Hosts 
is he that toucheth the land, and it shall melt, and all that 
dwell therein shall mourn ; and it shall rise up wholly as a 
flood,” ix. 5. The Hebrew verb t29, rendered tremble in the 
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former of these passages, is translated by the same English 
word in Deut. ii. 25, ... “the nations under the whole 
heaven who shall hear report of thee, and shall tremble ;” and 
in Isaiah lxiv. 2, ... “that the nations may tremble at thy 
presence.” The verb for melt (319) in the latter of the two 
verses first quoted, occurs in the same sense in Psalm xlvi. 6 
(Heb. 7) and Nahum. i. 5. It is applied to the melting 
away of a multitude in battle (1 Sam. xiv. 16), or through 
anarchy (Psalm Ixxv. 2), or on account of the dissolution of 
their courage by means of fear (Exod. xv. 15). The most 
instructive passage, however, for our present purpose is none 
of these, but one in which the word 339 is applied to the con- 
version of hard ‘soil into semi-liquid mud. “Thou waterest 
the ridges thereof abundantly; thou settlest the furrows 
thereof; thou makest it soft with showers” .. . (Ps. Ixv. 10). 
So, also, when an earthquake vibration is felt, it momentarily 
seems as if the earth, ceasing to be a solid, had become soft and 
semi-liquid, so as to conform to hydraulic laws, or, in the 
emphatic language of Scripture, the “ earth melted,” 

2. The people in alarm fled on finding the earth rock 
under their feet.. “And ye shall flee to the valley of the 
mountains ; for the valley of the mountains shall reach unto 
Azal: yea ye shall flee, like as ye fled from before the earthquake 
im the days of Uzziah king of Judah” ... (Zech. xiv. 5). 
(See also Amos 11. 14-16.) 

3. Buildings large and small fell, either in whole or in part. 
For instance, portions of the temple at Jerusalem were shaken 
down, and tumbled on those who happened to be there at the 
time. “I saw the Lord standing upon the altar: and he 
said, Smite the lintel of the door, that the posts may shake, 
and cut them in the head all of them” . . . (Amos ix. 1). The 
word “cut” given in the text does not so well express the 
meaning as the term employed in the margin, namely, 
“wound.” The translation in Gesenius’s Lexicon is—* Percute 
columnarum capitula eaque comminere ut frusta decidant in 
caput omnium illorum.” The Hebrew verb is Y¥3. It is used 
of locusts in Joel ii. 8, “when they fall upon the sword they 
shall not be wounded.” “Shall not be cut,” would, however, 
answer equally well in this passage. Nay, “cut” would do in 
the verse from Amos, though, as stated before, wound is more 
suitable to the injuries produced by the fall of stones from a 
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building. In the same chapter, which tells of damage done to 
the temple, is a verse (the 11th) familiar to most Christians from 
its having been referred to in the New Testament—“ In that day 
will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, and close 
up the breaches thereof, and I will raise up his ruins, and I will 
build it as in the days of old.” The spiritual reference of this 
passage was pointed out by the inspired apostle James in his 
speech delivered at the first synod of Jerusalem (Acts 
xv. 13-18). Though the prediction itself was destined to 
receive its proper verification only in gospel times, still this 
does not preclude its being applied in an inferior sense to the 
period in which it was first given forth. If so, then its lan- 
guage suggests that when it was uttered, the tabernacle of 
David, by which it is natural to understand the temple, was 
in whole or in part (apparently only the latter) fallen, had 
“breaches ” and was in ruins, so that it was needful for the 
prophet to promise its restoration. The expression, “close 
up” the breaches, it may be remarked, properly means to wall 
them up, or enclose them by walls. 

The shock of the earthquake was similarly destructive at 
Bethel, then in the height of its glory, though, alas! morally 
debased by its idolatrous worship. The horns of the altar 
seem to have been shaken down, and there was a general 
destruction of buildings, especially of the large and substantial 
structures belonging to the rich. “ Hear ye, and testify in 
the house of Jacob, saith the Lord God, the God of hosts, that 
in the day that I will visit the transgressions of Israel upon 
him, I will also visit the altars of Bethel; and the horns of 
the altar shall be cut off, and fall to the ground. And I will 
smite the winter-house. and the summer-house; and the 
houses of ivory shall perish, and the great houses shall have 
an end, saith the Lord” (Amos iii. 13-15). The earthquake 
seems to have been felt with destructive effect also at Samaria. 
“ Hear this word, ye kine of Bashan, that are in the mountain 
of Samaria.” . . . “ And ye shall go out at the breaches, every 
cow at that which is before her” . . . (Amos iv. 1-3). The 
word rendered “ breaches ” is the common one })®, referred to 
in Genesis xxxviii. 29, and of which the plural Mi¥}® is 
translated “gaps” in Ezek. xiii. 5, and “breaches” in 1 Kings 
xi. 27. Gesenius renders it rwptura, hiatus (muri), which is 
just the effect likely to be produced on a wall by an earth- 
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quake. The word “cow” is not in the Hebrew, which has Ayx, 
the ordinary term for woman. The reason why our trans- 
lators have substituted cow evidently was, that they might 
continue to carry out the metaphor commenced in the phrase 
— Hear this word, ye kine of Bashan.” 

If, as we believe, sundry verses in chap. vi. refer to Samaria 
rather than to Jerusalem, then small as well as great houses 
were overthrown or injured in the former city. “For behold, 
the Lord commandeth, and he will smite the great house with 
breaches, and the little house with clefts ” (vi. 11). 

4. In connection with this destruction of inhabited houses, 
there was great loss of life. “And it shall come to pass, if 
there remain ten men in one house, that they shall die. And 
a man’s uncle shall take him up; and he that burneth him to 
bring out the bones out of the house, and shall say unto him 
that is by the sides of the house, Is there yet any with thee ¢ 
And he shall say, No. Then shall he say, Hold thy tongue ; 
for we may not make mention of the name of the Lord. For 
(as quoted before), behold, the Lord commandeth, and he will 
smite the great house with breaches, and the little house with 
clefts” (vi. 9-11). Here, the word rendered “breaches” is a 
different one from that already mentioned. It is employed in 
the Song of Solomon (v. 2), to designate dew-drops, there 
poetically called “drops of the night.” Its secondary mean- 
ing, as founded by Gesenius on the passage in Amos, is 
“ruine ;” but as it stands parallel to O'Yp3, the plural of 
¥°P3, which he explains as meaning fissure, ruine, from the 
root ¥P2 fidit, diffidit, we think our translators have been 
judicious in giving, as its equivalent in English, not ruins but 
“breaches,” and coupling it with the parallel word “ clefts.” 
It will be observed that it is the damage done to the dwelling 
houses which is stated to be the cause of the many deaths 
which were to occur. The intimation is, that because God 
should smite the great house with breaches, and the small 
house with clefts ; therefore, if there should remain ten men in 
a house, they should die. The mortality arising from the 
earthquake seems to be alluded to again in chap. viii. 3: 
“ And the songs of the temple shall be howlings in that day, 
saith the Lord God ; there shall be many dead bodies in every 
place; they shall cast them forth with silence.” Possibly, 
also, the reference is the same in v. 3: “For thus saith the 
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Lord God, The city that went out by a thousand shall leave 
an hundred, and that which went forth by an hundred shall 
leave ten, to the house of Israel. 

5. As in the case of other earthquakes, so also in that of 
this one; the sea sent forth one or more colossal waves, which, 
in certain places, broke far in upon the land, temporarily 
submerging it in a manner to suggest the inundation caused 
in Lower Egypt by the overflowing of the Nile. “Seek him 

. that calleth for the waters of the sea, and poureth them 
out upon the face of the earth; the Lord is his name” (ver. 8). 
. “and it [the land] shall be cast out and drowned, as by 


the flood of Egypt” (viii. 8), . . . . “and it shall rise up wholly 
like a flood ; and shall be drowned, as by the flood of Egypt” 
(ix. 5)... . “He that calleth for the waters of the sea, and 


poureth them out upon the face of the earth; the Lord is his 
name ” (ver. 6). 

6. Apparently flames traceable to a volcanic eruption broke 
out in the sea, cf. vil. 4, a passage already considered. 

7. The day was converted into night, probably from the 
effects of the volcanic eruption, iv. 13, v. 8-18, viii. 9. These 
passages have also been treated of already. 

Some of the proofs adduced to establish certain historical 
incidents attendant on the earthquake mentioned by Amos 
and Zechariah may be unconvincing if viewed singly, but 
their cumulative force is great. 

Josephus mentions this earthquake, which he represents as 
having occurred when Uzziah was in the act of oftering incense 
in the temple. He says :— 

“Tn the meantime, a great earthquake shook the ground, and a rent 
was made in the temple, and the bright rays of the sun shone through 
it, and fell upon the king’s face, insomuch that the leprosy seized upon 
him immediately ; and before the city, at a place called Eroge, half the 
mountain broke off from the rest on the west, and rolled itself four 
furlongs, and stood still at the east mountain, till the roads, as well as 
the king’s gardens, were spoiled by the obstruction.”' 

As already stated, we believe, on the authority of Amos, in 
the partial destruction of the temple by the earthquake, to 
which Josephus makes allusion. We cannot, however, attach 
any weight to the allegations made by the latter with regard 
to the precise time when the convulsion occurred, and the 
rending asunder of the mountain. How did he obtain infor- 

' Antiq., Book ix. chap. x. sec. 4. 
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mation on these points nearly 900 years after the occurrence 
of the event which he describes ? 

The date of the earthquake now mentioned cannot be 
exactly fixed. It occurred while Uzziah was on the throne of 
Judah (Amos i. 1, Zech. xiv. 5), and when Jeroboam II. 
was either reigning over Israel, or at least had not been more 
than two years dead (Amos i. 1). According to the author- 
ised chronology, with which, in this case, Winer agrees, the 
accession of Jeroboam II. was in 825 B.c., while Clinton dates 
it in 823 B.c. His death was in 784, 783, or 782 B.c. Uzziah 
began to reign, according to the authorised chronology, in 810, 
according to Winer in 809, and according to Clinton in 808 B.c. 
He died in 758 or 756 B.c.’. The limits, then, within which 
the earthquake would fall, would be between 810 and 780 B.c., 
though in what part of these thirty years we do not know. 

Isaiah and Hosea were for a short period contemporary with 
Amos (Isaiah i. 1, vi. 1; Hosea i. 1), and Micah followed him 
at no long interval of time (Micah i. 1). It is possible, there- 
fore, that these three prophets may have alluded to the 
earthquake in Uzziah’s reign, or to some other occurring 
about the same date. Inquiry shews that a large number of 
passages in Isaiah refer to earthquake phenomena. Several 
also occur in Micah, but Hosea ignores the theme. The 
verses in Isaiah bearing more or less directly on the subject, 
are—ii. 10-22, and especially 19 and 21; v. 25; xiii. 13; xxiv- 
xxvi., and especially xxiv. 1-3, 4-6, 10-12, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23 (?); xxv. 2; xxvi. 5, 8 (?), 9 (?), 11 (@), 14 (2), 20 (2), 21; 
xxix. 6; xxx. 25(?). It is remarkable how the whole of these 
are confined to the earlier part of Isaiah’s prophecies, the por- 
tion which in date most nearly approached Amos’ earthquake. 

The whole passage between the 10th and 22d verses of 
Isaiah, chap. ii., seems to refer to a threatened earthquake. It 
should illustrate the majesty of Jehovah (vers. 10, 11, 17, 21), 
and the littleness of man, whose pride it should thoroughly 
humble (vers. 10, 11,12, 17, 18, 21,22). The impotence of the 
heathen gods should be made so completely manifest that 
those who had hitherto adored them, should do so no longer, 
but cast their images “to the moles and to the bats ;” in other 
words, into holes or caverns in the ground, whence they were 
not likely again to be sought out (vers. 18,20, 21). Whatever 
' See Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Article, Israel—Kingdom of. 
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in nature, or in human handiwork, was high, should be more 
than ordinarily affected by the earthquake vibration. The 
cedars on Lebanon, and the oaks in Bashan, should many of 
them be overthrown (like the trees scattered over the ground 
in different directions by the earthquake at New Madrid, in 
A.D. 1811), (v. 13.) So also should the mountain tops tremble 
(ver. 14). The ships of Tarshish should be wrecked, or at least, 
put in peril by the agitation of the sea (ver. 16). Pleasant 
pictures should be lost or destroyed (possibly foundering with 
the ships of Tarshish (?), or rendered valueless by the shattering 
of the walls on which they were painted) (?) (v. 16). Doubtless 
there would be loss of life, and the survivors were to quit their 
ordinary habitations, and take refuge in the clefts and holes of 
the rocks, or on the tops of “ragged rocks,” or in caverns, or in 
the dust, till the danger passed by (vers. 10,19, 21). The day of 
the earthquake should be so awful that it should be worthy of 
being ranked as one of the fearful series to each of which the 
appellation “day of the Lord” is applied (ver. 12). Thus it 
would stand as a type of the last judgment. The moral of 
the whole should be, “Cease ye from man, whose breath is in 
his nostrils; for wherein is he to be accounted of” (ver. 22). 
If the reason why the first five chapters of Isaiah are made to 
precede the one in which the seer was formally dedicated to 
the prophetic office “in the year that King Uzziah died,” was, 
that the visions which they relate were beheld during the life- 
time of that monarch, then there is a possibility that the 
earthquake predicted in chap. 1i. vers. 10-23, may be identical 
with that mentioned by Amos and Zechariah (chap. v. 25), 
which describes a similar visitation of a destructive character, 
as having occurred some time before, almost certainly refers to 
that notable convulsion. 

Chaps. xxiv., xxv., and xxvi., and possibly also the four 
succeeding ones, all more or less refer to a great earthquake, 
and were penned, we think, at the same time. We shall view 
them as a single composition, and inquire what details of the 
catastrophe it is possible for us to collect by a careful study of 
the language. The shaking of the earth (78), or land, as we 
think it should be here rendered, was exceedingly severe. 
«|. The foundations of the earth do shake. The earth is 
utterly broken down, the earth is clean dissolved, the earth is 
moved exceedingly. The earth shall reel to and fro like a 
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drunkard, and shall be removed like a cottage; and the trans- 
gression thereof shall be heavy upon it ; and it shall fall, and 
not rise again” (xxiv. 18-20). Violent rain fell during the 
earthquake: “For the windows from on high are open” (ver. 
18, compared with Gen. vii. 11, 12). Great devastation fell 
on some cities: “ In the city is left desolation, and the gate is 
smitten with destruction” (xxiv. 12). “The city of confusion” 
[which is it ?] “is broken down...” (ver. 10): “ For thou hast 
made of a city an heap; of a defenced city a ruin, a palace of 
strangers to be no city: it shall never be built” (xxv. 2). 
As in other cases, lofty buildings or battlements suffer more 
severely than humbler structures (the reason, of course, being, 
that the taller the building, the larger the are through which 
its summit is made to move by the earthquake vibrations) : 
“For he bringeth down them that dwell on high; the lofty 
city he layeth it low; he layeth it low, even to the ground ; 
he bringeth it even to the dust” (xxvi. 5; see also xxv. 2). 
A Moabite fortress, formerly raising its head on high, shall, on 
account of that very elevation, fall more surely and more 
heavily to the ground: “ And the fortress of the high fort of 
thy walls shall he bring down, lay low, and bring to the 
ground, even to the dust ” (xxv. 12, comp. with 10). So great 
shall be the destruction of human life in the earthquake, that 
the comparison which shall suggest itself shall be that of the 
earth being overturned like a bag, and the contents shaken 
out: “ Behold, the Lord maketh the earth empty and maketh 
it waste, and turneth it upside down, and scattereth abroad 
the inhabitants thereof” (xxiv. 1). The land shall be utterly 
emptied and utterly spoiled: “For the Lord hath spoken 
this word” (ver. 3; see also xxvi. 14). There appears to 
have been an outburst of fire, which proved fatal to many: 
“... Therefore the inhabitants of the earth are burned, and 
few men left” (xxiv. 6). When the trembling of the ground 
began, the people fled from the city in alarm; but many fell 
into pits, of the existence of which they do not seem to have 
been previously aware, and which, therefore, probably, had 
been formed but a few minutes before by the earthquake. 
While escaping from these pits, some were detained, like birds 
or wild beasts taken in snares; by which, perhaps, it should 
be understood that the rents in the ground closed again, hold- 
ing them like trapped animals, as happened during the Jamaica 
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earthquake : “ Fear and the pit and the snare are upon thee, 
O inhabitant of the earth ; and it shall come to pass that he 
who fleeth from the noise of the fear shall fall into the pit; and 
he that cometh out of the midst of the pit shall be taken in 
the snare...” (xxiv. 17,18). Similar language is twice used 
by Jeremiah (Jer. xlviii. 43, 44; Lam. iii. 47), but in both 
cases metaphorically. Numbers failed to escape, but were 
imprisoned,—some possibly in arched rooms or cellars ; and 
others, without such protection, under the débris of their 
fallen houses : “ And they shall be gathered together, as pri- 
soners are gathered in the pit, and shall be shut up in the 
prison, and after many days shall they be visited” (xxiv. 22). 
Others find their houses a protection (?): “Every house is shut 
up, that no man may come in” (xxiv. 10). Jerusalem escaped 
the ruin which falls on other cities: “In that day shall this 
song be sung in the land of Judah: We have a strong city ; 
salvation will God appoint for walls and bulwarks” (xxvi. 1). 
There was alarm in that capital; but the inner parts of the 
ordinary habitations, in the divine goodness, afforded protec- 

tion during the progress of the convulsion: “Come, my 
people, enter thou into thy chambers, and shut thy doors 
about thee: hide thyself as it were for a little moment, until 
the indignation be overpast” (xxvi. 20). We do not at all 
dispute that these two verses have a deeply spiritual refer- 
ence ; but still we are of opinion, that underlying this, and 
constituting its basis, is an allusion to actual events occurring 
soon after the prophecy was written. 

Several circumstances connected with the earthquake pre- 
dicted in chaps. xxiv. to xxvi. of Isaiah associate it with that 
on occasion of which the forty-sixth Psalm was composed ; 
and the tranquillity there promised to the child of God finds 
a parallel in that spoken of in Isaiah xxvi. 3: “Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, 
because he trusteth in thee.” On this we shall have some 
remarks to make when treating of the Psalm. 

An earthquake is threatened in Isaiah xxix. 6. Possibly 
also there is another or the same one in xxx, 25. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether or not a similar judgment was to occur 
simultaneously with a certain Persian siege of Jerusalem 
(chap. xxii. 2, 5-9). Thus far Isaiah’s prophecies. 
Contemporary with Isaiah and Amos was Micah the Moras- 
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thite ; and on turning to bis prophecies, we find at least one 
distinct allusion to earthquake phenomena: “ And the moun- 
tain shall be molten under him, and the valleys shall be cleft 
as wax before the fire, and as the waters that are poured down 
a steep place” (Micah i. 4). It seems so strange an assertion 
that wax cleaves before the fire, and the term molten in the 
first clause constitutes so imperfect a parallel to cleft in the 
second, that one is apt to think the latter word mistrans- 
lated, and to substitute for it liquefied ; but as the ordinary 
meaning of the root, ¥23, of which the hithpael (4¥?3™) is used 
by Micah, is undoubtedly cleft, we do not venture on the sug- 
gested alteration. The meaning possibly is, that owing to the 
excessive shaking of the mountains, quantities of loose blocks 
should roll like a water-fall down the slopes, making use of 
the valleys as channels of descent. The flinging of the stones 
of Samaria down from the hill on which that capital was built 
into the adjacent valley, would seem to have been the result of 
this earthquake (ver. 6). In connection with this subject, vers. 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 should be studied. We would scarcely ven- 
ture to assert that chap. vi. 1, 2, 3, and 9, have any reference 
to the natural phenomenon now under consideration. 

It has already been mentioned that Hosea, who was a con- 
temporary of the trio of prophets already mentioned, makes no 
allusion to earthquakes. 

It is different with Nahum, who belongs also to what may 
be called the Assyrian epoch. Chap. i. 5-8 alludes both to 
volcanic and earthquake phenomena: the trembling of the 
earth, the outburst of destructive flames, the throwing down 
of rocks, the breaking in of the sea upon the land, and the 
darkening of the sky,—all figure in these few verses. 

One of the minor prophets of doubtful date, Joel, twice 
hints at earthquake phenomena (chap. ii. 10, ili. 15, 16) ; but 
in both cases his language is metaphorical,—in the one case 
referring to a scourge of locusts, in the other to a great scene 
in the “ valley of decision.” 

On turning to the prophets of the Babylonian period, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and Habakkuk, we find allusions 
to earthquakes so scanty as to suggest that they had become 
of unfrequent occurrence, and not particularly destructive. 
The brief list of passages bearing on the subject, in the 
writings of these prophets, is as follows :—Jeremiah iv. 24, 
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26 (?),28(%), x. 10; Ezekiel xxxviii. 19,20; Hab. iii. 3,6,10,13(2). 
The verses in Ezekiel are so remarkable as to deserve quota- 
tion : “ For in my jealousy, and in the fire of my wrath, have I 
spoken, Surely in that day there shall be a great shaking in 
the land of Israel; so that the fishes of the sea, and the fowls 
of the heaven, and the beasts of the field, and all creeping 
things that creep upon the earth, and all the men that are 
upon the face of the earth, shall shake at my presence; and 
the mountains shall be thrown down, and the steep places 
shall fall, and every wall shall fall to the ground.” The 
passage in Habakkuk seemingly bearing on the subject, may 
possibly refer to Sinai (Hab. iii. 3), but a study of vers. 9 and 
10 may suggest a different conclusion. In ver. 9 it is stated 
that God cleft the earth with rivers, while ver. 10 reads thus, 
“The mountains saw thee, and they trembled; the over- 
flowing of the water passed by; the deep uttered his voice, 
and lifted up his hands on high.” On the whole, we are 
inclined to think that the reference is to God’s doings at 
Sinai, the Red Sea mentioned out of chronological order, or 
Jordan termed a sea. If so, then the already-limited list of 
earthquake passages to be found in prophets of the Babylonian 
epoch becomes more limited still. 

In the poets of later date there are two allusions to earth- 
quake phenomena. One is Haggai ii. 6, 7, 21, 22, apparently 
partly literal, partly metaphorical, in its language; and the 
other (quoted already for another purpose), is in Zech. xiv. 4, 5, 
6 (2), 7 (9), 8 (2), 10, 11(%); apparently its fulfilment is still future. 
The book of Psalms has manifestly been designed by the Holy 
Spirit as a devotional manual for the children of God, amid all 
the trials and vicissitudes through which it is possible for 
them to pass in the world ; and this purpose would have been 
imperfectly served had there not been a psalm suitable for 
use amid the terrors of an earthquake. Such a psalm exists. 
It is the 46th. We do not wish to attempt a formal exposition 
of it; still, we must subject it to critical examination, for we 
suspect that it was penned on occasion of an earthquake 
different from the one to which Amos and Zechariah refer. 
To arrange the successive events hinted at in the psalm in 
what appears to be their chronological order, some heathen 
nations (who they were we do not know) were stirred up 
against Judah, and had invaded that sacred land, with the 
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intention of capturing Jerusalem: ver. 6 (first half), “The 
heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved.” Not the kingdom, 
be it observed, but the kingdoms, as if there was a confederacy. 
The holy city is in danger from the approaching foes, as verses 
of the psalin, afterwards to be quoted for another purpose, 
shew. As the hostile forces are advancing, an earthquake 
occurs : ver. 6 (second half): “ He uttered his voice, the earth 
melted.” The “voice” of God in Scripture is often the 
thunder and the lightning (Psalm xxix. 3, 4, 5,7, 9); here 
manifestly it is an earthquake, or that divine fiat, from which, 
by means of second causes, an earthquake comes. The Hebrew 
word rendered “melted,” is quite correctly translated. It 
implies the reduction of a solid body to one of a fluid character, 
and doubtless refers to the passage of an earthquake “ wave,” 
reminding one of the billows felt upon the liquid sea. Either 
there then occur, or are recalled to mind, vibrations on so 
great a scale as to be like the removal of the earth and the 
splitting of mountains, such of the detached masses as lie 
seaward toppling over into the deep : (ver. 2) “ Therefore will 
not we fear, though the earth be removed, and though the 
mountains be carried into the midst of the sea.” The ocean 
becomes fearfully agitated, either from the fall of the mountain 
masses formerly spoken of, or from the other causes operative 
in similar cases, and waves break in upon the shore with a 
force which makes the rocks against which they dash them- 
selves tremble: (ver. 3) “Though the waters thereof roar and 
be troubled, though the mountains shake with the swelling 
thereof.” Here it is worth while pausing for a moment to 
point out the curious identity which subsists between some of 
the words descriptive of moral feeling or action in the invasion 
and those which detail the material phenomena of the earth- 
quake. The word 7 applied in ver. 7 (ver. 6 A.V.) to the raging 
of the heathen, is part of the same verb (7) as 39M in 
ver. 4 (ver. 3 A. V.), used of the roaring of the sea; and 401) of 
ver. 7 (A. V. 6), employed of the kingdoms, and rendered “ were 
moved,” is from the same root py as pin of ver. 3 (A. V. 2), 
applied to the mountains. The former properly signifies to 
emit such a sound as is produced by the humming of bees, and 
the latter to nod, to sway to and fro, or to totter. 

But to return. The Holy City seems to have escaped the 
earthquake, as is indirectly hinted in the 4th and 5th verses : 
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“There is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the 
city of God, the holy place of the tabernacles of the most High. 
God is in the midst of her; she shall not be moved : God shall 
help her, and that right early.” Possibly the main force of 
the convulsion may have been expended on the sea coast, 
where the wave was rolled in upon the shore, and Jerusalem, 
situated on a mountain ridge upwards of 2000 feet above the 
sea-level, may have escaped its influence. There is nothing 
incredible in this supposition. As mentioned before, an earth- 
quake will sometimes affect houses built on one stratum of 
rock, and allow those resting on another stratum to escape. 
The exact locality affected by this earthquake cannot be pointed 
out. On the one hand, it may have convulsed the sea off the 
north-west coast of Palestine, and heaved in mighty waves, 
either where Carmel or some one of the roots of Lebanon 
touches the Mediterranean. Or, on the other hand, it may 
have struck the Dead Sea, and set in motion waves which 
hurled themselves against the rocky ramparts at Engedi, or 
other portions of its western shore. It would be interesting 
if we could determine this point, as it would enable us with 
some confidence to conjecture from what quarter came the 
confederated foes who sought the capture of Judah’s capital. 
But there are not data for deciding whether the earthquake’s 
area of greatest intensity lay to the N.W. or S.E. of Palestine. 
All that seems certain is, that the shock was violent at the 
place where the invading armies were encamped. Its effect, 
we are inclined to believe, was, that they abandoned their 
enterprise, fancying that it had been rebuked by the god or 
gods whom they worshipped, or possibly by what they would 
deem the local divinity of Palestine : (vers. 9,10) “He maketh 
wars to cease unto the end of the earth ; he breaketh the bow, 
and cutteth the spear in sunder; he burneth the chariot in 
the fire. Be still, and know that I am God : I will be exalted 
among the heathen, I will be exalted in the earth.” Here, as 
would seem, the defenders of the Holy City are not required 
to fight,—they have simply to remain still, and allow Jehovah 
to act, which He forthwith does, using his voice in the 
earthquake to command a cessation of arms and a summary 
termination of the war. Nor is there anything unnatural in 
supposing that the occurrence of an earthquake might, nay, 
probably would, terminate a hostile expedition. Occurrences 
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of an analogous character have frequently taken place in 
heathen lands. Thus, as we learn from Xenophon, when the 
King of Persia was besieging Larissa, the obscuration of the 
sun, caused doubtless by an eclipse, made the inhabitants 
evacuate the place; while the neighbouring city of Mespila, 
when similarly besieged, was surrendered,—terror having been 
struck into the hearts of its defenders by a thunderstorm. 
(Anabasis, book iii. chap. 4, secs. 8 and 12.) An eclipse of the 
moon also delayed for three nights the retreat of the Athenian 
force under Nikias from Syracuse, and was one main cause of 
the total destruction which, a few days later, fell upon his 
army. (Thucydides, book vii. chap. 50.) Nor should the well- 
known case be forgotten of the eclipse of the sun, said to have 
been predicted by Thales the Milesian, which, occurring while 
the Lydians and the Medes were engaged in battle, terminated 
the actual fighting, and led to peace between the combatants. 
(Herod. i. 74.) 

While the earthquake referred to in the 46th Psalm seems 
to have struck terror into the heathen, and compelled them to 
terminate the military enterprise in which they were engaged, 
its effects were quite of a contrary character on the people of 
God. It led them to an unwavering trust in Him, which 
inspired them with a courage raising them far above the level 
of ordinary humanity. With the assurance they had received, 
that Jehovah was with them, they would not fear, though not 
their enemies, but themselves, should be exposed to the 
danger of an earthquake. Often has the heart of the Christian 
worshipper been elevated, and his fortitude strengthened, by 
uniting with others in singing some metrical version of the 
words beginning, “God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble.” Only some, however, of those 
worshippers are aware of the exceeding force which is imparted 
to the language they have found so inspiriting by taking it in 
its natural sense, and interpreting it of the perils attendant 
on an earthquake. It has been found by experience that 
familiarity breeds contempt for ordinary dangers, even when 
they are of some considerable magnitude. The sailor, for 
instance, loses his dread of the sea; the soldier becomes 
accustomed to battle; and the fireman enters the suffocating 
atmosphere of a house in flames with a mind perfectly com- 
posed. But the opposite rule obtains with earthquakes. 
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Their Terrors Overcome. 691 
While in the case of other dangers, those who know them best 
fear them least, in this greatest of perils it is the reverse; or, 
to speak more plainly, those best acquainted with earthquakes 
dread them more than the inexperienced do. When Horace 
would indicate the greatest conceivable triumph which any 
man can attain over the natural cowardice of the human 
spirit, he makes him retain composure amid the terrors of an 
earthquake. In the well-known ode, celebrating the moral 
triumphs of the man, “ Justum et tenacem propositi,” the poet 
declares that he would not succumb to mob dictation, or quail 
under the frown of an angry tyrant; and that he would keep 
his calmness during a storm at sea,or while the thunder was 
pealing; after which he winds up with the words (evidently 
reserved on account of their importance to the last) :-— 
**Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient runiz.” 
—Honrace, Book III. Ode 3, lines 1-8. 

The 46th Psalm quite embodies the idea of Horace ; and, of 
course, preceded his writings by centuries ; besides which, the 
inspired Hebrew bard boldly met the problem—which the 
Roman poet never attempted to solve—how the heroic spirit, 
which looks unquailingly even on the dangers of an earthquake, 
can be acquired by men liable to the ordinary weaknesses and 
fears of humanity. 

There is just one verse for which it is difficult to find a 
place on the hypothesis now suggested with regard to the 
occasion on which the psalm was written. It is the 4th: 
“There is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the 
city of God, the holy place of the tabernacles of the Most 
High.” May it not have a reference to the invasion? It has 
been pointed out that in all the sieges of Jerusalem we 
never read of any deficiency of water. Dreadful famines of 
bread have oftener than once occurred, but water seems 
always to have been plentiful, at least from the days of 
Hezekiah, who, it will be remembered, “ stopped all the foun- 
tains, and the brook that ran through the midst of the land” 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 4), very probably conveying them by subter- 
ranean channels inside the city. We think that, on the 
hypothesis suggested as to the circumstances in which the 
46th Psalm was first penned, there is a connection among 
ideas not otherwise intimately associated, and a unity, a force, 
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and a beauty which become increasingly manifest the more 
closely the language is investigated. In judging of the views 
now expressed, it is only fair to decide, not on the interpreta- 
tion of single verses dissevered from others, but on the con- 
junct view ofall. It is on the cumulative argument that the 
opinions now expressed rest. If the interpretation just given 
is correct,—namely, that the psalm refers to a literal earth- 
quake, which shook the maritime portion of Palestine, but 
did not affect Jerusalem,—then it will be seen, that, as stated 
before, this convulsion must have been entirely distinct from 
the one to which Amos and Zechariah make allusion. It hasa 
much closer connection with the one mentioned in Isaiah xxiv.- 
xxvi. There is, however, no possibility of fixing its exact date. 
The other allusions in the Book of Psalms to earthquakes 
are not numerous, and most are metaphorical. The list is as 
follows:—Psalm xi. 3 (?), 6 (?) ; xviii. 6-7, and on to 18 ; Ps. xlvi. 
(already examined) ; lx. 2-4; Ixxvii. 16-20; xevii. 3, 4, 5, 6; 
civ. 32 (already investigated) ; and cxiv. 7. The verse which 
is the most likely of all to point at an actual historic earth- 
quake is Psalm Ix. 2, “Thou hast made the earth to tremble ; 
thou hast broken it: heal the breaches thereof; for it 
shaketh.” The metaphor of an earthquake is elaborated in 
Psalm xviii. 6-18, and in the parallel passage in 2 Samuel 
xxii. 7-19. The anger of the Lord on seeing his faithful 
servant oppressed by the wicked is, by a bold poetic figure, 
made to shake the mountains (Psalm xviii. 7; 2 Sam. xxii. 8), 
and a phenomenon not so clearly referred to in other passages 
is hinted at, namely, the laying bare of the sea-bed during 
the convulsion. This may have been either momentary, an 
occurrence which often takes place just before the colossal wave 
is hurled in upon the shore, or it may have been more perma- 
nent and attributable to upheaval (Psalm xviii. 15; 2 Sam. 
xxii. 8). The passage in Psalm exxvii. 18, would appear to 
refer to Jehovah’s intervention on behalf of Israel at the Red 
Sea. Psalm xcevii. 3-6 possibly alludes to Sinai; and cxiv. 7 
has a certain connection with one or other of these events ; 
whilst the precise reference of Psalm xi. 3 and 6 is doubtful. 
The only other poetic book of the Old Testament in which 
earthquakes are pointed at is Job, and the passages bearing 
on the subject are but few. They are these:—Job ix. 5, 6, 
“Which removeth the mountains and they know not; which 
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overturneth them in his anger; which shaketh the earth out of 
her place, and the pillars thereof tremble.” So also, possibly 
chap. xxvi. 11, “The pillars of heaven tremble, and are astonished 
at his reproof.” In the song of Deborah, which, though 
occurring in a prose writing, is itself eminently poetic, there is 
mention of the earth trembling and the hills melting before 
Jehovah, but the reference is clearly to Sinai (Judges v. 4, 5). 

To turn now to the historical books of the Old Testament. 
Earthquakes probably had to do with the deluge (Gen. vii. 11) 
and with the destruction of Sodom (Gen. xiii. 10, xix. 24-26; 
also Jude 7); but these themes are too important to be 
entered on at the close of an article. From Exod. xviii. 18, 
we learn that mount Sinai quaked greatly at the presence of 
Jehovah. 1 Sam. xiv. 15 records an earthquake at the moment 
when Jonathan and his armour-bearer assaulted the Philistines 
at the Pass of Michmash ; and 1 Kings xix. 11, tells of the well- 
known occurrence of the same kind preceding the manifesta- 
tion of the Divine presence to Elijah at Horeb. These, with the 
passages already quoted from Judges and 2 Samuel, constitute 
the only references we have observed to earthquakes in the 
historical books of the Old Testament. 

In the New Testament there requires mention, first, the 
miraculous earthquake which shattered the rocks, and rent 
the vail of the temple on occasion of the death of Christ, 
accompaniments of the dread scene well fitted to shew nature’s 
sympathy with the expiring Saviour (Matt. xxvii. 51; Mark 
xv. 38; Luke xxvi. 45). There was next the earthquake at 
his resurrection (Matt. xxviii. 2). There was the one which 
threw open the prison at Phillippi, when Paul and Silas were 
there confined for having done so well the work of their Divine 
Lord (Acts xvi. 26). Earthquakes occurring in divers places 
were to herald also the coming of Jesus to destroy Jerusalem, 
as apparently they will precede his second advent to judge the 
world (Matt. xxiv. 7; Mark xiii. 8; Luke xxi. 2). Volcanic 
eruptions and earthquake action will probably play a leading 
part in the final catastrophe described in 2 Peter iii. 10-12. 
Phenomena of the latter character are frequently alluded to 
in the Book of Revelations, namely, in chapters vi. 12, viii. 5, 
and xi. 13,19. As, however, these earthquakes are more 
familiar to every Bible student than those in the Old Testament, 
we forbear alluding to them further. 
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A geologist, Von Hoff, has remarked that Syria and Judea 
on the one hand, and Italy, Sicily, the Grecian Archipelago, 
and the Western Coast of Asia Minor on the other, are so 
related to each other, that, when earthquakes visit the one 
area, the other is generally quiescent. He formed this opinion 
on discovering that while the eastern of these two areas was 
in a quiescent state from the beginning of the thirteenth 
to the latter half of the seventeeth century, the western one 
was often severely shaken. Sir Charles Lyell thinks this 
alternation has taken place at other dates than the one 
mentioned by Von Hoff (Lyell’s Princip. p. 342). It will, 
therefore, be interesting to compare the dates of the scriptural 
earthquakes with those recorded by the classic writers. Un- 
happily neither Greek nor Roman history becomes quite 
authentic before a period subsequent to that at which the 
Hebrew prophets wrote, but even the scanty facts which exist 
are sufficient to create at least the suspicion that the alterna- 
tion spoken of by Von Hoff and Lyell existed at a remote date 
as well as now. It will be remembered that the Old Testament 
allusions to earthquakes reached their maximum in the Assy- 
rian period of Jewish history—that in which Isaiah, and Amos, 
and Micah prophesied ; in other words, the eighth century B.C. 
A hundred and fifty years later, or during the Babylonian 
period, the references to them become very few, and the inference 
suggests itself that probably Syria and Palestine were becoming 
quiescent, and the explosive energy was beginning to act—in 
the direction of Greece and Italy. The Roman writers cannot 
be expected to give trustworthy information with respect to 
events occurring in their peninsula at a date so remote as this, 
but Grote admits that Grecian history becomes at least par- 
tially authentic as early as the first Olympiad, or about 776 
B.c. The lowest date for Amos’ earthquake would be, as we 
shewed, 780 B.C., or only four years anterior to the first Olym- 
piad. On the hypothesis, then, that Von Hoff’s view is correct, 
we should expect that Greece should be quiescent at this time, 
and for a long period afterwards, but that about or after the 
date of the captivity, it should begin to be agitated. And this 
seems to have been what actually did occur. The first great 
earthquake recorded in Grote’s copious history was in 464 Bc. 
Its main force was expended on the country immediately 
adjacent to Sparta, and it led to a revolt of the Helots, and 
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other important political consequences. Allusions in the latest 
Hebrew prophets to earthquakes occurring about the time 
when they wrote are almost, if not entirely, wanting, as if 
Palestine was quiescent while Sparta was shaken. Thucydides 
also, who records numerous Grecian earthquakes during the 
Peloponnesian war, speaks of those convulsions as if they had 
been so rare up to that period that there was temptation to 
regard those previously recorded as little better than myths. 
(Thucydides, Book 1. chap. xxiii.) It is to be hoped that further 
light yet may be thrown on this inquiry, which, to a certain 
extent, reveals the existence of undesigned coincidences with 
facts unknown to the sacred writers. It may come to have a 
not altogether unimportant bearing on Christian evidence. 
Ropert HunNTER. 
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A Comparative Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Gothic, German, and Sclavonic Languages. By Professor F. Bopp. 
London Translation. 1845-1850. 

Histoire Générale et Systeme Comparé des Langues Sémitiques. Par 
Ernest Renan. Premitre Partie. Paris. 1855. 


Genesis of Species. By St Gzorce Mivart, F.R.S. London : Macmillan 
& Co. 1871. 
Scenes and Labours in Southern Africa. By Ropert Morrat. 


si Science of Language is acquiring new importance. 
Not only is it daily widening its range, but it is con- 
necting itself with other sciences, and pressing its conclusions 
farther and deeper than heretofore. Comparative philology 
has for a considerable time been engaged in classifying the 
dialects of human speech according to their differences and 
resemblances; and it now feels itself able to enter with its 
results more boldly into the regions of ethnology, and is 
drawing warranted and unwarranted inferences respecting the 
affinities of nations, and the forgotten history of our race. Its 
discoveries regarding the formation of new languages by a 
process of slow variation have also been used by biologists as 
an analogical confirmation of the Darwinian theory of the 
formation of species: nay, the old question of the origin of all 
language, revived, is treated as part of the question of the 
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origin of man; and anthropology, claiming the right to extend 
the comparison of modes of speech to the sounds emitted by 
the lower animals, expresses the expectation of thus bridging 
the gulf which the possession of reason, conscience, and religion, 
has placed between the beasts and us. 

We must not, however, confound the legitimate processes 
and actual results of philology with daring speculations such 
as some of these, any more than with the crude conjectural 
proceedings, comparable to the dreams of alchemy, which in 
former days exposed linguistic theorists to ridicule and 
deserved distrust. The humorous Dean Swift was by no 
means uselessly employed in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury when, by his ironical derivation of old Latin words from 
modern English, and his quaint deduction of high-sounding 
classical titles from our own vulgarisms, he recalled learned 
and unlearned men to the necessity of using caution and 
common sense in their etymological guesses. His explanation 
of the title of Alexander the Great, from an imaginary English 
maid-servant’s cry of—All eggs under the grate—if wittier, 
was hardly more baseless than many of the etymologies by 
which enthusiastic classicists, and no less enthusiastic Hebraists 
and Celts, sought to explain all names and derive all lan- 
guages from their respective favourite tongues. And yet 
these unscientific but frequently ingenious guessers were, 
along with the patient “ gerund-grinders ” of former centuries, 
the pioneers of a true science, which has still indeed much to 
do, but which has accomplished something. The researches 
of modern philologists have, beyond all question, led us up to 
certain comprehensive linguistic facts of which the old theorists 
had no definite conception at all, and have placed these facts 
on an unshakable foundation of evidence. They have done 
what is perhaps still more important ; they have established a 
true method of: investigation. Taught that human speech is 
governed, in its apparently capricious variations, by laws as real 
as those to which matter is subjected, no linguist will now 
venture to affirm the affinity of words on the mere ground 
that they are like one another, or of languages, on the mere 
ground that some of their words are similar; yet, thus self- 
restrained, his powers of analysis and imagination find full 
play in the comparison of the vocabularies, the grammatical 
systems, and the geniuses, of the many languages which must 
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be placed side by side in order to satisfactory results; and if 
his progress seems less rapid, it is far more sure. 

The greatest actual discovery of modern philology has been 
the ascertainment of the existence of a few great families of 
languages spoken over large portions of the earth’s surface. 
Even before the present century, a number of minor groups 
or sub-families had been distinguished. It required little 
scientific skill to perceive that our own English was, in all 
that fundamentally belonged to it, one of an important 
Germanic or Gothic group, French of a Greco-Latin one, 
Welsh of a Celtic, Russ of a Sclavonic, and Hebrew of an 
Oriental. But men, while speculating vaguely on theoretical 
grounds, and with the help of a few observed coincidences, re- 
garding the common descent of these and all languages, neither 
knew how nearly related the first four of the foregoing groups 
were to one another, nor how remote they were comparatively 
from part of the fifth. The discovery and philosophical study 
of Sanscrit led to a true classification. An Indian sub-family 
or sisterhood was now connected with the Zendic or Persian, 
with the Greco-Latin, with the Gothic, and (at first more 
dubiously) with the Sclavonic and with the Celtic, into one 
great cousinship or linguistic clan, which (as enlarged by 
the addition of the Armenian and others) has been called, 
from its geographical range, the Indo-European family, and 
from its supposed source, the Aryan. This family was at the 
same time definitely separated from the great Hebraic sister- 
hood of languages comprising the Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, 
Ethiopic, and their dialects; which sisterhood was perceived 
to possess so marked a character of its own, that it must be 
regarded as a second and co-ordinate clan. It is commonly 
but inaccurately designated the Shemitic. M. Rénan has 
proposed to call it by a name expressive nearly of its geo- 
graphical limits—the Syro-Arabian family of languages. 

But the question remained unanswered, and even returned 
with augmented interest, whether these and other great 
families provisionally marked out, were themselves related. 
Undoubtedly to a student coming fresh from our European 
tongues to any of the Shemitic, it is as if he were entering a 
new world. Everything seems strange. It is not merely 
such superficial differences as the uncouth characters, and the 
lines read backwards; but the tri-literal, unvowelled, unpro- 
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nounceable roots inflected by changeable vowels inserted 
within them to make them pronounceable; the novel con- 
struction of nouns by a modification of the governing word ; 
the extraordinary multiplication of forms or voices of verbs; 
and above all, the unaccountable conversion of past tenses into 
future, and of future into past,—these are some of the things 
that surprise him. He feels like a newly-arrived traveller 
in a foreign land, who cannot understand a word, or recognise 
a face; who continually blunders from ignorance of the 
customs of the people; who sees the very carriages on the 
street driven according to a law-of-road contrary to what he 
knew at home, so that he is in momently fear of collision ; 
and who finds little save the familiar sky above, and the 
common human nature around, to abate the sense of strange- 
ness. By and by, however, as the student’s bewilderment 
ceases, he begins to perceive reasons for what he sees; to see 
also, or fancy, resemblances underlying the points of contrast ; 
and these it becomes so interesting a task to trace out, that 
at length he begins to theorize, and runs the risk of exaggerat- 
ing in the opposite direction. 

According to Ernest Rénan, this is very much what has 
happened to some German philologists. They believe they 
have found many radical words to be the common property of 

. the Aryan and Shemitic families; and on the ground of these, 
maintain their primeval unity. Rénan affirms that the sup- 
posed resemblances have been greatly over-stated ; and that 
of those which are real, so many may have arisen from the 
common human nature of the two races of men; so many 
from the imitation (necessarily similar) of natural sounds ; and 
so many from the fact that each race has borrowed words from 
the other in historical times, that after allowing for accidents— 
and there are some very curious accidents'—the few remaining 
coincidences can prove nothing. He says :— 

“The criterion by which families of languages are distinguished from 
one another, is the impossibility of deriving one from the other by 
scientific processes. However different may be the groups which con- 
stitute the Indo-European family, we can explain perfectly how they all 
stand in relation to one model, and may have issued from a single primi- 

1 Such as the following :—Our word mystery we know to be Greek. Yet 
it might be supposed to be the Hebrew WFIDtD (a secret), or might even be 
plausibly derived by an etymologist of the fanciful school from our own 
mist. Either etymology would be appropriate, yet both are false. 
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tive idiom. We cannot say this of the Shemitic languages compared 
with the Indo-European, nor of the Chinese compared with either. It 
will never be explained how the Zend or the Sanscrit could, by successive 
degradations, become Hebrew, nor how Hebrew could have become 
Sanscrit or Chinese. There is evidently between these three systems 
(not to speak of others), a separation which forbids us to regard them as 
varieties of a single type.” ... 

“Tn the classification of languages, grammatical considerations are far 
more important than those of lexicography. For grammar is the essen- 
tial form of a language, and constitutes its individuality.” ... “Now, 
on the grammatical question,” he says elsewhere, “there is only one 
opinion. Those linguists who have most exaggerated the statement of 
affinities between the two families, have acknowledged that their 
grammatical systems were profoundly distinct, and that it is impossible 
to derive the one from the other by processes of comparative philology. 

. We must give up the search for any connection between the grammati- 
cal system of the Shemitic languages and the Indo-European ones. They are 
two distinct and absolutely separate creations.” 

“Criticism,” he says, “ may indeed hesitate to pronounce that the tribes 
which spoke languages so different had no primeval relations. It is not 
impossible that the birth of language was preceded by a period of incuba- 
tion, during which, causes, that in other times are secondary, acted with 
energy, and scooped out those deep separating gulfs that so surprise us.” 

“T willingly admit that the two families possess a considerable num- 
ber of common roots outside of those which they have borrowed from 
one another in historic times. But it may still be doubted whether we 
can draw from them the conclusion even of an ante-grammatical unity of 
the two families, and we can scarcely hope that on this point science will 
ever reach any demonstrable result.” 


He argues in another place that no language can exist 
without a grammar, so that the idea of an ante-grammatical 
unity is inconceivable. 

“T figure the appearance of the two families,” he says, “ as two distinct 
appearances, though parallel in the sense that the two fragments of one 
race, separated from birth” [in another place lie seems to waver be- 
tween this idea and that of a complete separation of twins at the age of 
five or six] “produced them under the influence of analogous causes, 
in accordance with almost similar psychological data, and perhaps with 
a certain reciprocal consciousness of their work.” 

M. Rénan is much more entitled to a respectful hearing in 
matters of Oriental scholarship than of religious truth. For 
though his history of the Shemitic languages is hardly less 
brilliant than his so-called “Life of Jesus,” and, like it, reads 
almost with the interest of a romance, it rests generally on a 
more solid basis than that notorious work. Yet, unhappily, 
the spirit of unbelief pervades it; Scripture is treated as a 
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common book, whose testimony may be rejected at pleasure ; 
and the very charm of his style, and aphoristic clearness of his 
statements, warn us against a too ready acquiescence in his 
seductive speculations. Besides, we find that he has a general 
theory of the religions and civilisation of races to support, 
which inevitably influences even his linguistic views. He 
holds that the Aryan and Shemitic races—for, in the face of 
opposing facts and analogies, he treats the races and the 
languages as quite co-incident—while agreeing in the posses- 
sion of high endowments that have made them the intellectual 
and religious leaders of mankind, differ in almost every- 
thing else, and especially in the almost opposite characters of 
their intellects and their religions. Objectivity, fertility, 
variety, resulting in the development of a most poetical, if 
false, polytheism, and of a true philosophy of nature, charac- 
terise the one; subjectivity, unity, and simplicity, displaying 
themselves indeed in a sublime monotheism, but at the same 
time in a rigid religious and intellectual uniformity that soon 
reaches, in everything, its perfection and its limits, and that is 
apt to be as monotonous as the deserts in which the race has 
generally lived, characterise the other. Thus ignoring the 
divine revelation to a chosen seed, and resting so much on a 
fundamental difference between two races (or two fragments 
of one race separated from birth or childhood), he is shut up 
under a logical necessity, @ priori, to find the difference 
between their languages to be equally great—to be funda- 
mental, indeed, and irreconcilable. 

The learned world still awaits the appearance of the pro- 
mised second part of the brilliant Frenchman’s treatise,—that, 
in which he would find it necessary to prove in detail many 
of the positions which he has assumed in the first. Mean- 
while let us here briefly re-examine the question respecting 
the relationship of the Aryan and Shemitic families. Though 
but part of a general question that embraces all languages, it 
is that part whose solution immediately subserves scriptural 
interpretation ; and the inquiry may prove usefully suggestive 
in reference even to the startling speculations de originibus 
to which we have alluded. 

The extraordinary difference between the two families of 
languages is indeed undeniable. Yet we are satisfied that 
underneath all this there lies a real, great, and, as we 
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believe, fundamental correspondence. To prove this position 
would require a treatise. But it may be permitted us here 
to indicate some of the lines of proof. 

And, first, as to the vocabularies of the two families, it 
seems to us that the affinity is not less, but greater, than philolo- 
gists have generally supposed. It is impossible in an article 
like this to convey the impression produced by a thorough 
comparison of the radical words of Hebrew with one another, 
then with the words of other Shemitic tongues, and finally with 
those of the Indo-European ones. When we have become 
sufficiently acquainted with the geniuses of the languages to 
be able to look below the covering of differences, and after we 
have made all allowance for the sources of deception which 
have so frequently led etymologists into error, the decided 
impression remains, that the coincidences are too numerous, 
and many of them too great, to be accidental or to admit of 
explanation on any other hypothesis than that of a common 
descent. And this impression grows continually as our 
acquaintance with the languages becomes more extensive and 
deeper, until at length the conclusion becomes irresistible, 
that the truly fundamental words of the two families are 
generally cognate, and that their variations have been deter- 
mined by laws as real as those which have governed the 
variations of the languages of each family between themselves. 
May we offer a few illustrations ? 

We assume that the reader is aware of the fact that many 
languages, including our own, but every Shemitic language in 
particular, contain whole sets of roots not grammatically 
allied, yet similar in sound and sense. Our meaning will 
appear if we refer to such a set of English roots as this: 
thump, jump, bump—all indicating a heavy fall or blow; 
bump (in another sense), lump, hump, clump, stump, mumps, 
vump,—all indicating a protuberance or swelling (like what 
may be produced by a blow) ; pump (perhaps from similarity 
of sound); and dumps (metaphorically). Or to such a set 
as this: strain, stress, strong, strive, stretch, struggle, and 
others, all containing the idea of severe effort. Or as this: 
wry, wrench, wrest, wrestle, wreath, writhe, wring, wrong 
(metaphorically), wriggle, wreath, all containing the idea of 
turning and twisting. The Shemitic languages contain mul- 
titudes of such sets of roots, e.g. in Hebrew: 71M, ptm, 13, 
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313, ya, mt, 113, 513, D3, 923, vIn (new, by a metaphor),! ans. Sup, 
hop, mia (here there is a transposition of the liquid—a 
very frequent occurrence), yop (little—compare the Latin 
curtus, our own short from shear), 2¥p, M¥D, Y¥P. P¥p, Ip, all 
contain the idea of cutting. So my, diy. my, say (squint, blind), 
Nay, TP, IPY. IPY. WPY. IY (scorpion, but cognate with our own 
crab), wpy and others, all contain the idea of turning and 
twisting. Now, many Shemitic sets, such as we have given, 
correspond in general sound as well as meaning with an 
Aryan set, and many Aryan ones with a Shemitic. The 
student may find a number of such correspondences indicated 
by so cautious a lexicographer as Gesenius in his Hebrew 
Lexicon; and if he will pursue the inquiry for himself 
(especially if he can call in to his aid languages of which 
Gesenius was ignorant, such as the Celtic ones), he will find 
still more. These at once establish a large number of unmis- 
takable affinities, and indicate, moreover, some of the laws 
that govern phonetic change between the two families. In 
addition to the very evident interchange of letters pronounced 
by the same vocal organ—of gutturals with gutturals, labials 
with labials, linguals with linguals, we here mention one law 
which we must by and by appeal to,—the exceedingly frequent 
transposition of the consonants in words that contain a liquid 
or a nasal; as, for example, 27 radam (sleep), appears in 
Aryan languages as dorm-ire and dream; even as within 
Hebrew itself, both s>y and syn mean drop. 

But our chief illustrations shall be of a kind to which sufficient 
attention has not been drawn, and which to us are among the 
most satisfactory of all. We mean sets of Shemitic roots that 
are not similar in meaning to one another in any one lan- 
guage, and which, therefore, we have no reason to consider 
cognate, yet which, by some accident, sound similarly ; and to 
which—very strangely, if accidentally—there correspond sets 
of roots—word for word—in the Aryan languages, of which 
exactly the same things are true. Take the following in- 
stances of approximately (not exactly) proportional correspond- 
ence of sounds in words of corresponding meaning in the two 
families :— - 

DJS adam (man) = Latin, homo; Sanscrit, bhuvana. 


’ Compare the curious analogy presented by the Chinese pictorial sign for 
new ; it is derived from that for a knife, to indicate the idea of freshly cut. 
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MOIS addma (ground) = Latin, humus; Sanscrit, bhwni. 

53 dam (blood) = Latin, sanguis; Greek, émua; Welsh (by 
transposition) gwaed or waed ; Gaelic, daimh (kinship). 

no1 dama (was like) = Greek, 6405; English, same. 

The Shemitic words above given have no apparent connec- 
tion of meaning among themselves; the corresponding Aryan 
ones have no connection of meaning among themselves; neither 
is the resemblance of any one of the Shemitic to the corre- 
sponding Aryan words so close as would warrant their identifi- 
cation if they existed singly: but, taken together, they force 
on us the conclusion, that by a law of phonetic change, dm in 
Shemitic corresponds with hm in Aryan; and, therefore, that 
the words of the one family, though not cognate between 
themselves, are cognate to the respective words in the other. 

Take another combination. pw shem, in Hebrew, means 
name. Are the two words akin? Who would venture to 
affirm it did the case stand by itself? But who will deny it, 
after considering the following approximate proportion ? 

oY shém, bears to the English, name; Latin, nomen ; Greek, 
woun; Gaelic, ainm, nearly the same relation of sound that 

DY, shama-im, bears to the English, heaven; German, 
himmel; Greek, vg0¢ (a cloud); Latin, nubes (cloud) ;' Gaelic, 
neamh (heaven); Russian, nebo (heaven) ; or as 
spy } Teshem, nephesh (breath, soul), to the Greek, aveuos 
(wind); Latin, animus, anima; German, athem (breath) ; 
Gaelic, anam (soul). 

Learning thus that shm corresponds with nm, we are em- 
boldened to guess that even 18D sepher (numerus in Latin) 
may be added to this list. 

Take another set of a somewhat different kind. No one will 
question the affinity of the words finger and fang with the 
German fangen (to catch hold). Now compare the following 
very curious list of correspondences of sound between words 
signifying hand, and words signifying to catch hold :— 

52, caph, in Hebrew, means the hollow or palm of the hand ; 
capere in Latin, and gabh in Gaelic (Infinitive gabhail, Welsh 
gafael, Hebrew Sap ), mean to take or receive. 

Asyeo3a: inGreek,means take ; 6¢£s¢ in Greek, in Latin, deater ; 
in Gaelic deas ; in Sanscrit, dakshina, mean right hand. 


' Compare the analogous relation of our sky to the Danish sky (a cloud). 
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Lamh in Gaelic, law in Welsh, mean hand ; AapBavev, .a8-e0 
in Greek, lab in Sanscrit, mean take. 

+, yad, cognate with mn (stretched forth), means hand, 
and is probably cognate with that familiar word of the Ger- 
manic languages (for } in Hebrew is constantly lost before 
dentals) ; pre-hendere in Latin, means to catch hold. 

lox, aman (support), is cognate with }, yamin, (right 
hand), and with the Latin manus. 

Hri in Sanscrit, and Xz in Greek, mean hand ; in English 
we have grip, grasp ; in German, greifen ; in Gaelic, greim 
(id.). 

Rug in Russian, means hand ; rug in Gaelic, means caught 
hold. 

We shall have to add one to this list by and by. This 
interchange of cognate terms between various languages is 
a very suggestive one. What we have specially to call at- 
tention to is, that in the interchange both the Shemitic and 
Aryan families of languages take part and so blend as to forbid 
all thought of accident, and to force the inference of primeval 
unity. The case might almost be rested on it. But we adda 
few more instances to produce their own impression on. the 
reader : 


3, basar, means flesh (Fr. blesser, to hurt); and 3, 
basser, means to bless (or, gladden by good news). 

723, cabod (heavy), is in Latin, hebes, hebet-is ; and 133, 
cabed (the liver), is in Greek, jrag, qrar-os. 

spr and “yy za’ar (little) = Greek, 8za~v; Latin, breve; Gaelic, 
goirid or gearr ; while, with curious correspondence of sound, 

wy, zerda’ (arm) = Greek, Beaxeov; Latin, brachium; Gaelic, 
gairdean. ‘ 

San, tebhel (world) = Latin, tellu-s; Gaelic, talamh; Russian, 
zemlya ; the relations of sound being very like those of 

220, hebhel (vanity) to Gaelic, falamh (empty); English, 
fallow. 

anv taker ; Arabic, eb tahara (was clean) = Latin, terg-ere 
(to clean); and yg’ dakr (the back) = Latin, terg-wm. 

viv, savéa’ (satiated) bears to the German, schwer (heavy) ; 
Scottish, sweir (loath); and perhaps the Latin sever-us, and 
Greek su»-0¢ (serious, weighty), nearly the same relation as 
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yaw) (infinitive, Yawn), hisshavéa’, to our own swear ; 
German, schwér-en ; Latin, assever-are (to affirm).' 


34, davar, (word; which English term, with its cognate 
German wort, contains the same consonants virtually, though 
transposed as frequently happens where a liquid is present) ; 
bears to the Latin, verb-wm, a relation nearly like that of 

121, dever (plague, death) to the Latin, morb-us ; German, 
derben (destroy), and sterb-en (starve). 

We conclude the list with a very curious analogy, which 
suggests affinities that would be otherwise quite incredible:— 

nav, tabhah (slay); Greek, opwy, has no apparent resemblance 
to French, tuer ; English, die ; any more than 

nt, zabhah (sacrifice); Latin (by transposition), macto; 
has to the Greek, Sv-ew; or than 

¥30, tabha’ (dip) to the Greek, dv-ves; English, dive ; or than 

¥3}3, sabha’ to the English, dye ; Gaelic, dath (hue). 


The analogies here are so strange (and a reference to Arabic 
would add to them), that we simply present one of them in the 
form of an arithmetical proportion, and leave it to the reader 
to account for them otherwise than by affinity, if he can :— 

nap : yay :: die: dye. 

Perhaps the best test of a principle is its application to the 
discovery of new facts. Let us then give another case, as 
nearly as we remember, in the order in which our persuasion 
of the principle led us to the particular facts. Sma, nahal, is 
the word generally translated in the English Bible brook, and 
sometimes river; but in reality—as geographical descriptions 
of the objects to which it is applied, such as “the brook 
Kedron,” prove—denoting the bed or channel of a stream, 
whether full or dry. It is in fact the equivalent (not the cog- 
nate) of the well-known Arabic wddy. But channel (in Latin 
canal-is), by the common transposition of the nasal, corre- 
sponds letter for letter with the Hebrew word. Is this 
accidental? We might suppose so, did we not remember that 
the Gaelic gleann (or Welsh glen, which we have borrowed) 
contains virtually the same letters, differently transposed. 
But can this affinity be further tested? Yes. bn, nahal, 
has another and apparently quite unconnected meaning, viz., 


1 So the Greek éur-u» (to swear) is probably akin to the Hebrew word of 
asseveration }}28 amen. 
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inherit. Now it is children who inherit ; and, in Gaelic, clann 
(similar letters), by us borrowed as clan, means children. 
Now, coming back to the Arabic, we find <3, nagala’ 
(produced or begot), and its noun nagl (produce or offspring). 
But even this, we find, is not all. Clann becomes plant in 
Welsh, by a well-known law of pronunciation in that lan- 
guage :—this is very like the Latin planta (the sprout, slip, or 
progeny of a tree). But this planta has a second and quite 
different meaning—the sole of the foot. Looking back to the 
Shemitic to see whether it deserts us here, we find that 293, 
naval, means a sole or sandal. So that na: Sy: :: planta 
urboris : planta pedis. We think we see additional meshes 
in this very curious and instructive etymological network ; 
but we will not follow them farther. 

With one case more we conclude these illustrations of affinities. 
We select it, because it enables us (as we think) to add one 
to the Shemitic cardinal numbers that are generally recognised 
as cognate with the Indo-European. 2h, hamesh, means five: 
Are the words cognate? We should not venture to say so, 
but for the similarity and- probable affinity of won to YFP, 
komets (a fist or handful, that which is grasped by the five 
fingers) ; and of that with 73?, kavats (gathered), and with a 
number of similar verbs in Arabic. Now, let us observe the 
following approximate analogy of meanings and sounds :— 

y2p or yop kamats bears to the Lat., euncta ; Greek, zavra ; 
German, ganz ; Engl. quite, both in sound. and sense, a rela- 
tion like that of 

vion (hamesh) to Lat., quinque; Greek, ssvre; Welsh, 
pump; Gaelic, cdig. (And more distantly to the German and 

English fiinf, five.) 

By means of such comparisons, so many laws of correspondent 
* sounds can be established between the two families as enable 
the student to proceed with firmer step to the identification 
of many individual words, whose affinities, singly not self- 
evident, are made probable by their number. Two balls, or 
even five, might be imagined to fall directly opposite to each 
other, ball to ball, by pure accident; but not a hundred, 
fifty, or even a score. The only explanation of the whole 
lexicographical phenomena is common descent. 


' We prefer the ancient pronunciation of Arabie letters (the hard g for 
example), as still heard in Central Arabia, to the Syrian pronunciation. 
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Now we find that these correspondencies of sound and sense 
frequently form sets of another kind. Parts of the body; bodily 
actions ; natural objects and phenomena; domestic animals ; 
things and processes ; agricultural objects, correspond in sets. 
This is an important fact; for it seems to prove that the peoples 
who spoke the languages now represented by the Syro-Arabian 
and Indo-European families had reached a certain stage of civili- 
sation, indicated by the names of things they must have been 
familiar with, before they separated. It is, we think, certain 
that, at the time when the tribes diverged, they had not only 
named the parts of the body, with their manifold actions ; the 
senses, with their operations; some of the mental emotions and 
processes ; the heavenly bodies, and the principal atmospheric 
phenomena ; but had built houses, and had learned to cook 
food by the aid of fire and boiling water (for which they must 
have had vessels); that they had domesticated the ox, the 
sheep, the goat, the dog, the camel, the ass; that they had 
learned to ride, using bridles when doing so, and hop-shackling 
(Arabic JA% shakal) their beasts when they sent them out 
to feed ; that they practised agriculture, manuring and plough- 
ing the ground, sowing wheat and barley, and cutting it down 
when ripe; that they had begun to count by tens, hundreds, and 
thousands ; that they had family relations, and the commence- 
ment at least of civil government ; that they also offered sacri- 
fices, and were acquainted with oaths. Tribes so far advanced 
cannot have parted at the birth, nor even in the mere infancy, 
of their language. 

So much on the subject of the vocabularies of the two great 
families. We proceed, secondly, to make a few remarks on their 
grammatical methods. M. Rénan has characterised these as 
“two distinct and separate creations,” between which we need 
not attempt to trace any connection. Were it so, we should 
still demur to his conclusion, that therefore the two sets of lan- 
guages cannot have been primevally one; supported by the 
multiplicity of facts of which we have given a few specimens, 
we should even deny that conclusion. But we believe the case 
is not as he has said. Doubtless Aryan grammar and Shemitic 
grammar are very different, and apparently contrasted ; but, 
just as we found in reference to their vocabularies, when we 
recognise the exact nature of their differences, we are prepared 
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to perceive the harmonies, and, as we think, fundamental 
unities which underlie them. 

Bopp (vol. i. p. 102) has distinguished Janguages into three 
classes : “ first, those, like Chinese, with monosyllabic roots, 
without contractions, organism, or grammar, and in which the 
secondary relations are indicated only by the position of the roots 
in the sentence; secondly, languages such as those of the Aryan 
family, with monosyllabic roots capable of combination and 
contraction, and which obtain their organism and grammar 
nearly in this way alone; and thirdly, languages such as 
Hebrew with dissyllabic verbal roots, having three necessary 
consonants as sole supporters of the fundamental meaning, and 
which produce their grammatical forms, not simply by com- 
bination, but by a mere internal modification of the roots.” 
Although this statement of the difference between the Shemi- 
tic and Aryan families is less absolute than that of M. Rénan, 
even it, we think, is one-sided, and conveys error by failing to 
give due prominence to the fact that the chief grammati- 
cal features of each family are, in a less degree, shared 
by the other, so that the difference between them is con- 
sistent with a fundamental unity that may still be traced by 
comparison of their respective systems. Let us briefly indi- 
cate some of the lines in which, as we think, the comparison 
may be made. 

First, the Shemitic method of internal vowel changes is not 
unknown to the Aryan languages. It is not only Arabic, 
Hebrew, and their cognates that inflect nouns and verbal 
forms in this way; so does even our own English. The verb 
sing becomes the noun song; the adjective full, the verb fill; 
the singular man, the plural men ; sit becomes the preterite 
sat, and causative set; the top of a thing is diminished into 
its tip; water drops or drips; and a man, doing what he 
lists, runs the risk of strengthening and coarsening his inclina- 
tions into lusts. The Shemitic languages furnish no instances 
of formation, or of inflection, by internal vowel changes more 
decided than these; which, moreover, are found in sufficient 
number to prove them to be remains of a once common pro- 
cedure. One class of them (such as sing, sang, sung), are so 
numerous in verbs of our own and other Gothic languages, that 
grammarians have distinguished them as constituting a separate 
“strong conjugation.” On the other hand, the Indo-European 
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method of external additions to the roots is by no means 
unknown to the Syro-Arabians. They, too, use postfixes to 
inflect nouns and adjectives. The feminine gender, the dual 
and plural numbers, and (in Arabic), even the nominative, 
genitive, and accusative cases, are distinguished by methods 
precisely analogous to those employed in Greek and Latin. 
Many nouns and adjectives also are derived from roots by 
similar means, just as with ourselves. 

Secondly, the mechanism of the Shemitic verbs which so 
surprises a European student, does not seem to constitute a 
fundamental difference between the two systems. We lay no 
stress, indeed, on the fact that the two families agree in agglu- 
tinating their verbs with contracted personal pronouns; for 
that, as M. Rénan has remarked, is too natural a procedure to 
form the ground of an argument. But we do lay stress on 
the fact, that though the Aryan languages are far inferior to 
the Shemitic ones in the variety of voices, conjugations, verb- 
forms, or whatever we choose to call them, they are by no 
means destitute of these:—they have, for example, passives and 
reflexives ; we have already seen that they have an analogous 
mode of forming causatives. Then, while the Shemitic lan- 
guages have unquestionably lagged behind the Aryan in the 
formation of tenses, yet they have tenses, though less definite 
and fixed. No language, probably, had tenses originally ; 
past, present, and future time, were either implied in the 
connection, or were expressed by separate words; and only by 
degrees were particular forms fixed down to particular times. 
The Hebrew Preterite we believe to be the absolute tense, 
which at first simply affirmed the occurrence of an event 
without specifying when. But an event so affirmed is most 
naturally understood to have already occurred; that is, it is 
referred to past time. Yet, as the form is really absolute, it 
may assume also the time of whatever proposition it is coupled 
to.—that is, may be seemingly converted. The Hebrew 
“future” we believe to be the subsequent tense ;—subsequent 
to the present, that is, future; or subsequent to a past event, 
which has been mentioned, and so itself past. There is 
nothing mysterious in this; it is a special development of what 
belongs to all languages. Hebrew has developed itself in this 
way beyond even its cognate tongues, perhaps beyond any 
other tongue whatever. In fact, its use of the tenses differs 
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from the Syriac and Arabic, as much as theirs does from ours, 
so that any argument framed against a common origin of the 
Shemitic and Aryan languages from the dissimilarity of their 
modes of indicating time would prove by far too much, inas- 
much as it would oblige us to separate Hebrew from its 
acknowledged cognates. Even the strangest of the Hebrew 
idioms, its conversion of tenses, is not quite unknown in the 
Indo-European family. Not to speak of a considerable analogy 
of some eftects of the Hebrew B8 im (if) with those of the 
Greek dy on the tenses of verbs, the conversion of the Greek 
Future ri (I shall strike), into the Aorist or Past Tense 
érva (I struck), by the help of the augment is quite as sur- 
prising as the conversion of the Hebrew Future into a Subse- 
quent Past by the conjunction 1 va. Let who ever will be 
satisfied with Bopp’s identification of the Greek (and Sanscrit) 
augment with the particle of negation (as if to deny the 
future occurrence of an event were to affirm its past occur- 
rence), we are not; but are inclined to think that the solution 
of the Aryan mystery will yet be found by comparison with 
the Hebrew." 

We will at present refer only to one other feature of difference 
between the two grammatical systems—one that seems to us, 
indeed, to be the most important of all, and that might, with 
more veri-similitude than the others, be called fundamental. 
We mean the power of forming compounds by inversion (with 
more or less ellipsis) of the natural arrangement of words. 


1 In fact, they agree remarkably in several things. The Hebrew } Conver- 
sivum Futuri gives evidence, in the Dagesh that follows it, of the assimilation 
of some lost letter that is now represented only by the duplication of the 
following consonant ; and the Patach seems to indicate that the vowel of the 
lost particle (or ‘‘augment,” shall we call it?) was a, as in Sanscrit. Both 
the meaning and syntactical construction of 1 are exactly what would 
result from a contraction of T8} (and then) into tS}, =, 1s: though 


we do not affirm that this was its origin. To refer it to the Arabic 
Ja (‘‘consequently,” or ‘‘and consequently ”), is by no means satisfactory ; 
for that particle (which neither doubles the following consonant, nor converts 
the Future, nor has exactly the same meaning) is more probably aliied to 
4S. But however this may be, the Hebrew and the Greek agree in con- 
verting Future time into Past by some emphasized augment ; this emphasized 
augment has, in both, the effect of abbreviating the last syllable of the 
verb ; ciéy-: becoming frvy-s, as 2°B’ yappil (he will throw down), becomes 

5" vayydppel (and then he threw down) ; and both also indicate the pre- 
sence of a concluding vowel a-—riyw becoming irvy-a, just as, in Hebrew, 
the Converted Future of the first person has final 4+, a frequently 
attached. 
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The possession and frequent use of this power—in some of the 
languages its super-abounding and pervading use—is the 
grand characteristic of the Indo-European system. On the 
other hand, the Syro-Arabian languages are wholly destitute 
of it. Either they never had it, or, in cultivating the method 
of internal changes, they have lost it. The formation of 
quadriliteral words by the accidental agglutination, with con- 
traction, of two parallel or coupled roots, is a totally different 
thing. So is the occasional approach to agglutination of two 
nouns that, by frequent construction together, come to be 
pronounced rapidly as one: in the way that we ourselves 
treat the three words “Queen of England,” when, to the 
offence of grammatical purists, we make it a quasi-compound 
and give it a possessive case, saying, “ the Queen-of-England’s 
family.” The true and pervasive Aryan method we speak of 
is that by which we say the “May-Queen” instead of the 
“Queen of the May,” “ beautiful” instead of “ full of beauty,” 
to “brow-beat” instead of “to beat down by a (frowning) 
brow,” to “underlie” instead of “to lie under.” This is the 
way in which the Aryan languages have obtained those com- 
positive particles, both prefixed and affixed, which, by frequent 
use, they have generalised in meaning and contracted in 
form, so as to enable some of them to multiply their words 
as marvellously, as has the Arabic by ringing changes on the 
consonants and vowels of its individual roots. And this is 
probably the way in which, by still greater abbreviation and 
generalisation, they at first obtained those inflectional termi- 
nations, of which we can now only dimly guess the original 
form and meaning. Inasmuch as the Shemitic languages 
wholly want this power of compounding by elliptical inversion, 
the difference between the two families seems at first to 
amount to irreconcilable contrast. Yet we believe it to be 
only one of proportional development. Strong reasons can be 
given for thinking that there was a time when, in the youth- 
ful vigour of linguistic growth, the two families, not yet 
separated, were throwing out branches in many directions at 
once, and in particular, practised both orders of verbal arrange- 
ment. Will our readers allow us to illustrate this from the 
little-studied Celtic languages, which, though Aryan, are a 
somewhat aberrant family of that clan, and in some respects 
help us to bridge the interval between it and the Shemitic ? 
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Nouns in them are ordinarily construed together as in 
Hebrew: thus, cathair-an-righ (“the chair of the king,” 
but literally “chair-the-king”) is the exact counterpart of 
qn 8D2, being as good Gaelic as the latter is Hebrew. But 
Gaelic also retains the power which Hebrew wants—of com- 
pounding the words by inversion; so that an righ-chathair 
(the king-chair) is elegant Gaelic for “the throne.” There 
are many compound words in that language. But the power 
of forming new ones is now more rarely used, and is declining. 
So in French—the descendant of Latin, and the not distant 
relative of Sanscrit—the old power has been almost lost: 
it has been partially lost even in English. It is there- 
fore quite credible @ priori that the Shemitic languages 
once possessed the like power, though, in consequence of 
their altogether extraordinary cultivation of the power of 
internal change, this of inverted composition has become 
entirely atrophied. Unless we mistake, its relics nevertheless 
still remain in the formative and inflectional terminations of 
nouns and adjectives. These are inexplicable, except on 
the supposition that once they were distinct words, that 
became united to roots by the very same law of inverted 
arrangement that has ruled among the Aryans. nzd9 maleah 
(queen), for example, is formed after the very same gram- 
matical analogy from 922 melech or male (king), as lioness 
is from lion. 

After the same analogy :—but is there evidence of actual 
affinity in the grammatical phenomena of the two families of 
languages, as we have seen there is in their vocabularies? We 
believe there is; but in our brief treatment of the subject we 
can only indicate generally the method of proof. In addition to 
what has been said about the Greek augment, the proof is chiefly 
threefold : first, That in those instances in which the Aryan 
languages inflect their words after the Syro-Arabian manner 
by internal vowel changes, they generally use the same vowels 
as the Syro-Arabians to produce the same effects. Secondly, 
That when the Shemitic languages inflect words by termina- 
tions after the Indo-European manner, those terminations 
shew a general correspondence in sound with those used for 
like effects by thé Indo-Europeans. Thirdly, That even 
when the Shemitic languages, according to their peculiar 
genius, give root and formative particle in the natural instead 
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of the Aryan inverted order, the Shemitic prefixes in several 
remarkable cases shew a close correspondence in sound, 
as in probable origin, with the Aryan affiaes that respec- 
tively produce the same effects.'| We feel that this is hardly 
the place to follow out minutely these interesting but very 
delicate and, in part, abstruse comparisons, which, nevertheless, 
to those who like these studies, are the most convincing of all. 
Us they quite satisfy of the truth of the position, that at the 
time when the Aryan and Shemitic linguistic families parted 
company, they were not only furnished with a good vocabu- 
lary of radical words, but possessed in germ, and in much more 
than infantile development, almost all the grammatical methods 
which are now so divided between them as to have led some 
Philologiststodescribe the systems as entirely separate creations. 

The result we have arrived at is no unimportant one. Once 
admitted as a scientific fact, it must both influence philological 
research, and tell on scriptural interpretation. We are tempted 
to offer two examples of this latter use. The important word 


1 The third line of proof indicated above may so startle some, that we offer 
a single illustration of it. The prefix m is in extensive use in the Shemitic lan- 
guages to form participles and nouns denoting the agent, instrument, place, or 
sometimes the abstract idea of an action. It is also used in Coptic, in which 
language it frequently assumes the form man, and denotes the instrument or 
place. It is used in perhaps all the languages of Eastern Africa, as far even 
as the Bechuana country and Caffraria, where it denotes the person to whom 
the thing expressed by the root to which it is prefixed is attributed :—thus 
Mochuana, a Chuana-man, or man of the Bechuana tribe. Now, mi, ma, man 
are varying forms of one of the commonest Shemitic words, which gives un- 
mistakable evidence of having been originally of the most general meaning,— 
a person or thing,—but which has been made interrogative by the tone of the 
voice ; as the Italian word Cosa (thing) is conversationally made interroga- 
tive—‘‘ Cosa avete ?” (Thing have you? for, What have you?) Now, we sug- 
gest the identity of the Shemitic Interrogative and Prefix ; and their affinity 
with our Gothic word man ; which we, according to the genius of the Indo- 
European languages, postfix to denote the agent, as when we say workman ; 
while the Syro-Arabians, Copts, and East Africans, according to the genius 
of their languages, prefix it for the like ends. We suggest its identity also 
with the impersonal terminations like men, mentum in Latin, &c. (See Bopp as 
to the origin of these and others), as in instrument, payment. The supposed 
application of the personal word to all sorts of things, personal and impersonal, 
is not unexampled. The Gaelic fear (vir, man) is conversationally used as 
the most general of all nouns, ‘‘ one,” both for persons and things, in phrases 
such as ‘‘this one,” ‘‘that one.” And this very word fear may be either 
prefixed or postfixed to verbs, in forming nouns denoting the agent ; as 
Fear-saoraidh and Slanuigh-fhear each mean ‘‘Saviour,” from the verbs saor 
and slanuich (save). 
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510 haneph, is of pretty frequent occurrence in the Old 
Testament, where our translators have (with little suitableness) 
rendered it “hypocrite ;’ while rendering the abstract noun 
“ profaneness,” and the verb, “to profane” or “ pollute.” 
Lexicographers, acknowledging their uncertainty as to its 
origin, translate it vaguely a “profane” or “impious man.” 
The cognate languages, whose seemingly contradictory evidence 
has confused scholars, ought to have suggested the true 
meaning. The word in Arabic means one who has turned 
from idolatry to the true God, and is, in that sense, applied 
by Mohammed in the Koran to Abraham himself. In Syriac 
it means, on the contrary, a “Gentile,” or, more exactly, one 
who has turned away from the true God to heathenism. It is 
thus a person who has changed his religion—a convert, or 
a pervert, according to the standpoint from which he is looked 
at. That this is the true meaning is, to our mind, placed 
beyond doubt by the consideration that haneph corresponds 
closely, according to phonetic laws, with the Latin cambi-re, 
which has passed to us, through French, in the form change. 
The Hebrew word, then, being used (like the Aramaic) in 
the unfavourable sense, denotes an apostate or heathenised 
Israelite. And so we understand what is said in Jer. iii. 1, of 
those who follow abominable customs, that they “heathenise 
or desecrate the land ;’ we understand how, when Israel 
“pleased themselves in the children of strangers, and filled the 
holy land with idols,” divine wrath is denounced against them 
as a heathenised or apostate nation” (Isaiah ii. 6-8, x. 6) ; 
and how, when that wrath comes, “ fearfulness surprises the 
apostates” (xxxiii. 14) ; how, also, the same wrath is denounced 
against the more subtle apostacy which, from the prophets of 
Jerusalem, spread unto all the land, when they “spake out of 
their own heart, and forgot God’s name by their dreams as 
their fathers had forgotten His name for Baal” (Jer. xxiii. 
15-32). And so we are prepared to hear those terrible Old 
Testament denunciations pass into the no less terrible denun- 
ciations of the New against the man who, “after having known 
the way of righteousness, has turned from the holy command- 
ment delivered unto him” (2 Peter ii. 21); who is “sinning 
wilfully after having received the knowledge of the truth” 
(Heb. x. 26); who, “having been once enlightened, and tasted 
the good word of God, and the powers of the world to come, 
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has fallen away, and is crucifying to himself afresh the Son of 
God, and putting him to an open shame” (Heb. vi. 4-6). 

Our second example we think it enough to suggest. “He 
was oppressed, and he was afflicted,” is the authorised rendering 
in Isa. liii. 7. Comparison of one of the commonest idiomatic 
uses in Gaelic of the copulative conjunction followed, as here 
in Hebrew, by a personal pronoun, to indicate the state or 
employment of a person during the time when the action of 
the previous clause was going on—induces us to offer this as 
the true meaning: “ Oppressed, he was submissive, and opened 
not his mouth.” 

Caution is necessary in drawing ethnological inferences from 
linguistic facts, such as we have had before us. It does not 
follow that, because nations speak cognate languages, they 
belong to the same division of the human race ; nor, conversely, 
does it hold that those whose languages are not cognate, are of 
different races. The French speak a language of Latin descent, 
yet they are mainly of Celtic blood. In Cornwall, too, the 
population is Celtic; yet the only language now spoken is 
English. The Canaanites or Phcenicians spoke Hebrew, and 
their descendants now speak Arabic: it does not follow from 
either fact that they were either descendants of Shem, or a 
kindred race with Israel, as M. Rénan, in his desire to con- 
tradict Scripture, affirms in the face of facts which even he 
finds troublesome. The Persian language is not Shemitic, but 
Aryan: it does not follow that Elam (supposing him to have 
been the ancestor of the Persians) could not have sprung from 
Shem. Language is but one element, though an important 
one, in questions of race. 

Our comparison of languages has embraced only two of the 
great families. Are all languages akin? That question can- 
not yet be answered a posteriori ; though, in what has been 
said, we have seen sufficient reason to abstain from saying 
with M. Rénan, that it can never be answered. If languages 
now so far apart that some able men have pronounced them 
“ distinct creations” have nevertheless had a common source, 
then no divergences, however great in appearance, ought of 
themselves to make us despair of tracing affinity. The question 
of primeval unity is an open one, for the answer to which we 
still wait. A negative answer would quite consist with the 
doctrine of human unity; and an affirmative would not be 
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inconsistent with the confusion of tongues recorded in the 
Word of God. Scientific comparison, even when it establishes 
the affinity of languages, does not tell us when nor how rapidly 
they diverged, nor whether the divergence was due to merely 
natural, or also to supernatural causes. The God who em- 
ployed means to effect the dispersion of mankind at Babel, 
may also have employed means to effect those very means ; 
he may have employed men’s own passions or self-interest to 
place the families, or their younger members, in such relations 
(or absence of relation) to one another, that many new lan- 
guages, which in other circumstances it would require 
millenniums to produce, may have sprung up like mushrooms 
in a generation. Not the smallest of the many services which 
missionaries have rendered to science as well as to religion, is 
to be found in facts which Robert Moffat has observed, and 
with admirable simplicity and clearness recorded in his account 
of the South African tribes. Max Miiller has referred to the 
passage; but it is so remarkable that we think our readers 
will thank us for quoting most of it from Moffat’s Scenes and 
Labours :— 


“Connected with each of the towns among the Bechuana tribes, there 
are great numbers of what are called “ Balala,” poor ones, who stand in 
the same relation to the Bechuanas, as the Bushmen formerly stood to 
the Hottentots, and whose origin, doubtless, was of the same nature. 
These Balala were once inhabitants of the towns, and have been permitted 
or appointed to live in country places for the purpose of procuring skins 
of wild animals, wild honey, and roots, for their respective chiefs. Their 
number was increased by the innate love of liberty, and the scarcity of 
food in towns, or within the boundaries to which they were confined by 
water and pasture. These again formed themselves into small communi- 
ties, though of the most temporary character, their calling requiring 
migration, having no cattle of any description. . . . They will frequently 
wander about, and fix their domiciles in the most desert and unfrequented 
spots to escape the duty of service. . . . Great numbers of them become 
independent... . 

“The next problem is the variety of languages spoken by the Bush- 
men, even when nothing but a range of hills, or a river intervenes 
between tribes ; and none of these dialects is understood by the Hotten- 
tots. This may be solved with still greater ease, by again referring to 
the Balala. The dialects of the Sechuana, as spoken by these people, 
especially in districts-remote from the towns, are so different from that 
spoken by the nation generally, that interpreters are frequently required. 
In order to account for this, it is necessary to become acquainted with 
their habits. In the towns, the purity and harmony of the langrage are 
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kept up by their pitchos or public meetings, at which the finest language 
is spoken, by their festivals and ceremonies, as well as by their songs and 
their constant intercourse ; for, like the Athenians of old, they are ever 
telling or hearing some new thing, and the first question a person who 
has come from a neighbouring village is asked, will be, ‘Lo yélang 
gona?’ What do you eat there? or ‘Mpuléla makuke,’ Tell me the news. 
There is no end to conversation, except when sleep or pinching hunger 
overcomes. With the isolated villages of the desert it is far otherwise. 
They have no such meetings, no festivals, no cattle, nor any kind of 
manufacture, to keep their energies alive ; riches they have none, their 
sole care being to keep soul and body together ; to accomplish this, they 
are compelled to traverse the wilds often to a great distance from their 
native village. On such occasions, fathers and mothers, and all who can 
bear a burden, often set out for weeks at a time, and leave their children 
to the care of two or more infirm old people. The infant progeny, some 
of whom are beginning to lisp, while others can just master a whole 
sentence, and those still farther advanced, romping and playing together, 
the children of nature, through the livelong day, become habituated to 
a language of their own. The more voluble condescend to the less 
precocious, and thus from this infant Babel proceeds a dialect composed 
of a host of mongrel words and phrases joined together without rule ; 
and in the course of a generation the entire character of the language is 
changed.” 


God has boundless means at His disposal whereby he could 
so hasten the process of natural change, as in a generation to 
multiply one language into many that might differ greatly 
from one another, and yet all bear marks of common descent. 

One thing, however, seems to us very certain, that whatever 
may be the ultimate decision of science as to the unity of 
human speech, it will never lead us to what Mr Darwin argues 
for—origination from the language of beasts. Beasts have no 
language. They can utter emotional sounds so as to express 
feelings and wishes, and some of them can wonderfully imitate 
both natural and articulate sounds; but they have never even 
begun to form these into language. We know indeed that 
the mocking-bird mimics the note of the whip-poor-will, the 
creaking of the wheel-barrow, the lowing of the ox, and the 
pattering of the rain; but it does not, like the Greek and the 
Gael, call the ox by the name of bo; nor speak of the rain as 
pattering ; nor modify that sound with the Hebrews and our- 
selves into matax or water, to denote the shower or substance 
that patters, or think of using that word to tell that it wants a 
drink. Mr Darwin’s fancy of a wise ape imitating the hyzna’s 
grunt in order to warn its companions of approaching danger 
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and so originating that course of simial improvement which 
resulted in language and in man, is a pure fiction which is 
never witnessed in nature. And if no beast, the most saga- 
cious, has ever taken this first step towards the formation of a 
language, far less has it taken the second of using words meta- 
phorically to indicate the analogies of things, or of arranging 
them to indicate their relations ; or the third step of combin- 
ing them into propositions and sentences. Each step in the 
process involves an exercise of reason. It is one of the most 
striking of all contrasts, that, while no beast possesses a lan- 
guage, man in his most savage varieties does. “My monkey, 
Wallady,” writes Sir Samuel Baker, “looks like a civilised being 
in comparison with the Nuehr savages.” And yet Wallady 
has no language; whereas the savages of the White Nile have, 
—not because they are the most sagacious and progressive of 
apes, but because they possess that which differences the lowest 
man from the highest ape. Worse than bestial in their degra- 
dation, just because they are not beasts but men, they never- 
theless have reason and, therefore, language; they have con- 
science too, by which, when it is enlightened and quickened, 
they may judge themselves, and learn that they are sinners ; 
and they have the faculty by which, through grace, they may 
learn to know God in Christ, and to rise to likeness and 
communion with Him, when Christendom shall respond to 
the cry that rises out of their deep ignorance in the ear of 
love, “ Come over and help us.” 

We are not of those who would raise an undiscriminating 
outcry against every part of the theory of Mr Darwin. Whether 
we agree with such a scientist as St George Mivart, or not, in 
the extent to which he accompanies his master, we can read 
his book without having either our moral sense or our Christian 
feelings wounded:—would that every Protestant man of science 
were as courageous and uncompromising in shewing his Chris- 
tian colours as this Roman Catholic is! To us it is a matter 
of happy omen that there is a split in the Darwinian camp— 
that there is not only a pantheistic, but a Christian section of 
it, who, while embracing the general scientific doctrine of evo- 
lution, avow at the same time their belief in the personality and 
creative fiat of God, in the immediate divine origination of the 
human soul and in man’s consequent responsibility and im- 
mortality, in the incarnation and redemption of Christ, and 
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generally in Bible truth. Toa certain extent, therefore, we do 
not object to the analogy pointed out by Professor Max Miiller 
between the variation of living forms and the variation of lan- 
guages. The facts adduced in this article are but a few of many 
which prove that languages ave transformed and multiplied by 
a continual process of variation and survival ; and unquestion- 
ably many of the variations and survivals are due to merely 
physiological, climatic, and other unconscious causes. But here 
the analogy with thoroughgoing Darwinianism ends: for the 
impulses and efforts which have formed and which improve—we 
do not say merely alter—languages are not unconscious, but, as 
we have seen, are prompted and guided at every step by human 
reason. The analogy, as far as it applies, not only gives no sup- 
port to the theory of the production of works of Intelligence by 
a process of unintelligent variation and selection, but is strongly 
against it; for the possibility of such a thing may be said to 
have been tried on the most extensive scale in this matter of 
language, and has failed—failed in the case of every living 
creature on earth but that one in whom reason has been at 
work to prompt the efforts and direct the process. And even 
with all these efforts of the reason of individual men, no 
language has grown into an organism like the animal frame, or 
even contains anything that can be compared to a single organ. 
A sentence—the product of one mind working with a special 
end, and devising means for it—may be compared to an organ, 
a book to an organism. But language—that which has grown 
up by independent impulses and selections, even though of 
rational beings, is not an organic thing: it is but the stones 
and the mortar which await the genius of the architect as 
well as the mason’s labou, to form them into a building. 
Just to the extent to which reason has put forth conscious 
efforts in inventing words, or idioms, or sentences, or books,— 
to that extent, and no farther, are indications of purpose 
and contrivance to be seen in language. And, in like manner, 
we may well be assured that, if the animal frame and all nature 
teems with wondrous contrivances subserving great ends, 
these are not the result of aimless variations and unconscious 
selection, but are the effects—no matter by what process, 
mediate or immediate—of the purpose, the plan, and the 
operation of an all-wise, almighty God. 





WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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Art. IV.—Symbolism in the Gospel of St John. 


[° must be regarded as one of the most striking, while at the 

same time it is one of the most gratifying and hopeful, 
symptoms of the present state of theological opinion, that such 
multiplied and earnest efforts are making, not only on the 
Continent but in England, to understand the object and to 
enter into the spirit of the writings of St John. Into what 
have been the causes, into what will be the fruits of this, we 
have at present neither space nor inclination to inquire. As 
to the former, it may only be remarked that they are to be 
sought not in any mere change of taste, in any love of novelty 
where in truth, under modern methods of studying the New 
Testament, all is new, in any superficial feelings that may soon 
pass away and give place to others, but in some of the deepest 
tendencies both of the philosophy and the religion of the day. 
As to the latter, we care not to anticipate. When the fruit 
has ripened, it will be felt how precious it is. There will be 
no destruction of the old, for the old, in a true development, 
never dies ; but the crown will at length be placed upon its 
head. There will be a fulness and richness of religious thought, 
and feeling, and life, after which the past has been steadily 
groping, although it has not yet reached it. There will be a 
perfection in the Church of the Redeemer that only ideal 
spirits, like the disciple whom Jesus loved, have dreamed of ; 
and, by their dreams, done more to bring about, than all the 
Councils and Assemblies that ever sat. With one of its in- 
stinctive apprehensions, often so wonderfully deep and true, 
the early Church saw in St John, though it did not understand 
him, the @<0?éyes. By the Church of the future he will not 
only be instinctively apprehended ; he will be understood to 
be so. Towards him there has been a slow yet constant 
progress. He was the last of the Apostles, and inquirers into 
the structure of Scripture have often delighted to mark the 
gradual filling out of revelation, as it was successfully appre- 
hended by his predecessors St James, St Peter, and St Paul, 
until at length it stood forth perfected in him. But the 
history of the Church has only repeated the stages in the 
apprehension of the Divine Life, given in its fulness in Christ 
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alone, that we see in these great writers of the New Testament. 
During her first period, as in St James, all is in her unde- 
veloped unity. She moves not in the abstract but in the 
concrete, not in the analysed but in the combined. The 
particular struggles which shall separate the component parts, 
so that she shall not only possess but comprehend what she 
possesses, have not yet begun. The knowledge of all that is 
in Christ for man is in its infancy. There is faith, but it is 
not the mind reflecting upon faith ; it is the faith that rests 
in its parent’s love, and flies into its parent’s arms. There is 
law, although it is the law of love and liberty. The outward 
authority has all its imposing elevation over the soul, although 
the dread is not there, for the child is in its home. During 
her second period dogma begins to formulate itself; but what 
we chiefly mark is the energy, the action, the organising spirit 
of St Peter—the strong decided rule that is needed by the 
youth. In her third period, childhood and youth have both 
gone by. The Church has grown up into the man, and takes 
the man’s task in hand. It is the task of St Paul, to whom it 
was given, not to reveal more truth than his fellow-apostles, 
but to examine, to analyse the truth already given, to apply it 
to a new state of things, to open the mind of child-like faith, 
whose own home had been its world, to the world of universal 
humanity. May we not believe that that time too will pass, 
or rather that it is even now passing, away? If so, the Church 
is entering on her fourth period, and she will find her Scriptures 
not less suitable to her need than they have always been. For 
quiet old age the Spirit has taught the beloved Apostle 
St John. When his peculiar teaching is fully appropriated by 
the minds of men, the old will be as little children, and they 
will love one another. Not that they will value less the great 
truths by which they were formerly sustained and animated ; 
not that these will be less than formerly the life of their souls ; 
but, with conscious possession of the truth won by them when 
their arm was strong, they will have more time to feel it, to 
appreciate its softer influences and its mellower tones. Such 
is the position that we at this moment occupy. Whatever be 
the complaints of the unsympathising, or the fears of the 
timorous, we are standing upon the threshold of more inner 
parts of the one temple of God than those in which the Church 
of the past has worshipped. And so be it. We rest in the 
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conviction that St John, in this at least seeming to fulfil that 
language of Polycrates which has so often puzzled the historian, 
Og syevidn iegeds rd Tirarov TéQognxwe, is the Apostle who is to lift 
the veil for us, and to lead us in. 

Much, however, remains to be done before this result can 
be attained ; and, in particular, what the Germans call the 
Johannine question must receive a more satisfactory solution 
than has yet been reached. By far the most important aspects 
of this question relate, as is well known, to the Gospel of 
St John; and those who have followed with any degree of 
care the almost inexhaustible literature of late years with 
regard to that Gospel, will be the first to acknowledge that 
many of the problems connected with it have not yet been 
fully solved. More than all the other books of the New 
Testament, it still presents knots that theologians and critics 
have not succeeded in untying. We may wonder sometimes 
that a Gospel which has attracted with an irresistible charm 
the hearts of millions in every age of the Christian Church, 
which has been the source of their profoundest views of the 
Redeemer, the storehouse of their richest consolations, and the 
spring of their most spiritual and exalted notions of the new 
life to which Christians are called, should be the object of 
suspicion and reproach that it is to many. But the truth is 
that these feelings, along with the unhappy bitterness of 
language to which they have occasionally given rise, ought to 
be attributed, not so much to any determined prepossessions 
on the part of those who have doubted the genuineness of the 
Gospel, as to the formidable nature of the difficulties presented 
by the argument on its behalf. These difficulties, therefore, 
the Church is bound to do her utmost to meet; and every 
inquiry, however small the portion of the field upon which it 
bears, ought, if it bears upon it at all, to be encouraged. Chris- 
tians have not exaggerated the importance of St John’s Gospel. 
There cannot be a doubt that, even imperfectly apprehended, 
it has done more to make our Christianity what it is than any 
of the inspired writings of the Bible. We have already given 
utterance to our conviction of what it will do for us when really 
comprehended, and when its spirit has become the possession 
of the Church. More particularly, however, our whole view of 
the person and life of Christ,—that part of New Testament 
investigation which is every day awakening a deeper interest 
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in the minds both of friends and foes,—must be greatly modified 
by the light in which we regard it. It appears to us impos- 
sible to separate between this and definite views as to the 
authenticity or non-authenticity of the writings of St John. 
It appears to us vain to urge, as has been done by some recent 
writers on both sides of the question, that it might be practic- 
able to retain the essential teachings of the Fourth Gospel, 
even although its authenticity were abandoned. Much certainly 
that is valuable in Christianity would even then remain, but 
we should be compelled to feel that Christianity was some- 
thing entirely different from what the Church has believed, 
and still believes, it to be.‘ The question, therefore, cannot be 
set aside by considerations of that kind. We must continue 
to labour at the problem until it is solved in one way or 
another. “Thus,” says a recent writer, who, although entirely 
opposed to the Church’s views, is well entitled to speak wpon 
the point, “everything impels us to a more careful investigation 
of this Gospel, and those constructions of the life of Jesus 
which have of late been given to the world, and which, in so 
many respects, differ widely from one another, shew first and 
chiefly how imperative is the demand for a distinct solution of 
the Johannine problem.”? 

We have no thought of endeavouring to carry our readers 
into the boundless field of discussion that might here be open 
to us, or of examining the various recent works by which that 
field is more or less traversed. We mean to ask attention to 
one point alone, a point to which, as it seems to us, too 
little attention has as yet been paid. We refer to one of the 
great principles of interpretation which the Gospel of St John 


1 So far as we know, M. Renan is the only person who might dispute this. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, to which attention seems not to have been 
called that, while that writer, in the 13th edition of his ‘‘Life of Jesus,” 
abandons the position he had maintained in all the previous editions, that the 
Gospel of St John is in the main authentic, the new view does not affect the 
history. He had urged the great importance of St John in the earlier editions 
as throwing light, by his personal knowledge of Jesus, upon much that would 
otherwise be dark. In the 13th edition, this idea of personal knowledge is 
completely given up; the author of the Gospel, instead of an Apostle and 
personal friend of the Saviour, is some unknown disciple from the neighbour- 
hood of Ephesus ; yet, so far as we have noticed, not a line of the history is 
changed in consequence, except that any expressions implying the apostleship 
of the author of the Gospel are deleted. And this is history ! 

* Holtzmann, in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon, ii. p. 221. 
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requires to have applied to it. Having examined the prin- 
ciple and endeavoured to establish it, we shall then make an 
effort to shew that, while fully recognising the historical 
validity of St John’s narrative, it is of important service in 
helping us to answer one or two of the most urgent ques- 
tions of the time with regard to its structure, selection of 
incidents, and authenticity. The principle is one deeply 
engraven both on the Jewish mind and on the New Testa- 
ment history, and may be called that of teaching by symbols 
or symbolic acts. 

That there is such a method of teaching in St John has not, 
indeed, escaped the notice of critics and commentators. Many 
of the early fathers saw it, and would undoubtedly have com- 
mended their view to the later ages of the Church much more 
than they have done, had it not been so mixed up with their 
general method of allegorising Scripture as to bring natural 
and just suspicion on their method of applying it. In later 
times, Hengstenberg has, more than others, availed himself of 
the principle as a key to the understanding of many separate 
incidents of the Gospel, but he has taken no advantage of it 
to explain the structure and aim of the narrative as a whole, 
and has thus often missed the special object of the symbolic 
teaching. Baur, again, has used it, but in a manner that com- 
pletely destroys the historical credibility of the book. In these 
circumstances, we have to ask, whether the principle, however 
it may have been exaggerated or abused, is not after alla 
sound one ? and how far, as a principle clearly discoverable in 
the Old Testament, and become a possession of the Jewish 
mind in the days of Christ, it may be expected to have found 
a place, both in the teaching of the Saviour Himself, and of the 
Evangelists who were to present Him to the world? Having 
answered this question, we have then to look at the facts as 
they appear in our Gospel, and to mark the effect of the sys- 
tematic application of the principle to them. 

Symbolism, it is evident, may be of two kinds. The symbol 
may be created for the purpose of giving expression to an idea, 
the action involved in it not having been really done; or an 
actual event may be viewed, and may have been intended to 
be viewed, symbolically. It is probable that we have examples 
of the first kind, certain that we have at least numerous ex- 
amples of the second kind, in the Old Testament. That part 
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of Scripture is full of teaching by symbolic action. More espe- 
cially would it seem to have been a part of the prophet’s task 
thus to present truth to those whom he was commissioned to 
instruct ; and the higher his prophetic enthusiasm, the fuller 
his impression of the great message given him to proclaim, the 
more entirely he was borne along by the divine afflatus, the 
more did he resort to it. One of the simplest illustrations of 
this is afforded by the case of Zedekiah when, in one of the 
most critical moments of his life, he made him horns of iron, 
and declared to Ahab, in presence of king Jehoshaphat and all 
the prophets of Israel, that with these he should push the 
Syrians until he had consumed them (1 Kings xxii. 11). 
Another equally simple is afforded by the last touching inci- 
dent recorded of Elisha when Joash came to mourn over the 
dying prophet. “Take bow and arrows,” said Elisha, “and 
open the window eastward,” and then, commanding Joash to 
shoot, he exclaimed, “ The arrow of the Lord’s deliverance from 
Syria; and thou shalt smite the Syrians in Aphek till thou 
have consumed them” (2 Kings xiii. 17). In both of these 
cases we see symbolical actions by which, in moments of deep 
emotion, the prophets sought to lend to what would otherwise 
have been only spoken to the ear the additional force given it 
by its being represented to the eye. No doubt, several of the 
prophetical actions of the Old Testament are far more intricate 
than these. Such are Isaiah’s putting off the sackcloth from 
his loins and the shoes from his feet, and walking “ naked and 
barefoot ” (xx. 2, 3); Jeremiah’s making bonds and yokes, 
putting them on his own neck, and sending them to the 
kings of many neighbouring nations (xxvii. 1-18) ; Ezekiel’s 
preparing stuff for removing, digging through the wall of the 
city, carrying out his stuff in the twilight through the hole, 
and covering his face as he did so that he might not see the 
ground (xii. 1-7). Nay, some of them assume a character 
still more strange, as when the last-mentioned prophet is told 
to take a tile, and having pourtrayed upon it the city of Jeru- 
salem, to go through all the operations of a mimic siege, lying 
even in one case upon his side no fewer than three hundred 
and ninety days (iv. 1-6) ; or as when Hosea is commissioned 
to take him a wife of whoredoms and children of whoredoms, 
and is said accordingly to have taken Gomer the daughter of 
Diblaim, and by her to have had three sons, to whom sym- 
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bolic names are given denoting the coming misfortunes of his 
people (i. 1-9). It may well be doubted whether some of these 
actions, and others of a similar kind to which space does not 
permit us to refer, actually took place, or whether they were not 
rather nothing more than visions, poetic clothings of an idea, 
modes of thought by which the prophet would convey his 
lessons to men. But the settlement of such a question is of 
no practical moment at the present stage of our inquiry. 
Many of them were without doubt actually performed. If 
others were not, we are still entitled to say, that the merely did- 
actic description of actions of that nature could hardly rest 
upon anything else than a familiarity with the performance of 
other actions resembling them. The natural progress of things 
in such a case is from action to description of action, rather 
than the reverse. We are independent, therefore, of the inquiry, 
How much was real, how much only descriptive, in these sym- 
bolical actions of the Old Testament. Even if it could be 
shewn conclusively that some of the acts referred to were only 
fictions of the prophet’s mind, or modes of representing what 
he would teach, nothing would lead more directly to the infer- 
ence that symbolic action had had a real existence, that it was 
interwoven with the whole method of prophetic instruction, and 
that its suitableness and power were thoroughly appreciated. 
The principles upon which the procedure rested are easily 
determined, and are at the same time so simple as to take 
away all surprise that such a method of teaching should have 
been resorted to. In the first place, symbolical actions have a 
deep foundation in human nature itself, which loves to seek 
out an expression in deed, as well as in word, of any emotion 
by which it is profoundly stirred. This, if always true, is 
especially true of early states of society, when imagination and 
feeling reign, and when reasoning has less influence than the 
exhibition of facts. In the second place, these acts had their 
origin in the unity and singleness of the prophet’s work. He 
had one thing to do in which his whole life, and being, and 
conduct were absorbed. He had not merely to deliver a lesson 
from time to time. He was himself a lesson everywhere and 
at all times, in all his circumstances, in all his relations, with 
everything that belonged to him. Whatever he did sprang 
out of that central impulse which made him what he was, 
and could hardly fail to bear its mark. Swept along by the 
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one thought that ruled within him, he instinctively gave it 
utterance in his conduct as well as in his words; he beheld 
illustrations of it in all that was passing around him, or rather 
such illustrations forced themselves upon his notice; he 
embraced every instant as the time, every event as the means, 
of carrying home his lesson to those to whom he bore not his 
own word but the word of the living God ; he felt that himself, 
his children, his goods, were all to be so disposed of, so brought 
before the eyes of men, that they might read there what he 
and his mission were, that they might see in him and in his 
fortunes his prophecy already begun to be fulfilled. Add to 
this, in the third place, the thought of that unity to be found 
in all the works and ways of God, the fact that whatever 
happens under His guidance in one sphere must be a type and 
shadow of things happening in other spheres, that all earthly 
things are made according to that eternal “pattern in the 
mount” which is seen by the divinely-illuminated eye, and we 
can have no difficulty in understanding how the prophet of old 
found in symbolic acts one of his most ready and powerful 
means of communicating instruction to men. At all events he 
did resort to them. The whole Old Testament shews that they 
constituted one of the most characteristic and important 
features of the manner in which he discharged his mission. 
Still further, however, we have to observe in connection 
with these acts, that it is only when performing them that the 
prophet is brought before us as a “sign.” He is not so called 
when he simply arrests the attention and secures the ear of 
those to whom he is sent. Then, and then only, he is a “sign,” 
when there is a close correspondence between what he does 
and what he says, and when his acts, the things seen in him, 
embody the truth he is commissioned to proclaim. Isaiah is 
not a “sign” when he only delivers the threatenings or pro- 
mises of God, but then when he “walks naked and barefoot ” 
(xx. 3). Ezekiel, in like manner, is not in all his words a 
“sign,” but then only when he digs through the wall of 
Jerusalem, and carries forth his stuff in the people’s sight; or 
when again, though the desire of his eyes has been taken 
away with a stroke, he is yet forbidden to exhibit any of the 
customary marks of mourning. “I have set thee for a sign 
unto the house of Israel,” is said to him in the one case, and 
“Ezekiel is unto you a sign,” is said to the people in the 
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other (xii. 6, xxiv. 24). It is in such circumstances alone that 
the prophet, or what he does is called a “sign,” and it is not 
enough to warrant the application of the word to him that he 
has a divine claim to be listened to, or that his message is a 
message from God. He must appear in another character. 
He must exhibit in symbolic action what he proclaims. Then 
he is a “sign.” 

If, now, it was so under the Old Testament, there is not only 
no reason why we should not expect to find symbolic action on 
the part of Jesus, but, on the contrary, every reason to expect it. 
The story of Agabus, when he “took Paul's girdle, and bound 
his own hands and feet”! in token that the Apostle should, 
in like manner, be bound at Jerusalem, sufficiently shews 
that, even after the days of Christ, symbolic action was still a 
part of the prophetic functions appreciated by the Jews ; and 
Jesus was a prophet. He was not only the fulfilment of 
Israel’s priestly, He was also the fulfilment of its prophetic, 
line. He was the true and great Prophet in whom the idea 
and mission of prophecy culminated; in whom all that the 
prophet, as known and honoured in Israel, was marked by, 
obtained its highest development, and reached perfect ripeness. 
How natural, then, that the side of prophetic manifestation of 
which we have been speaking should not be wanting in Him. 
Then, again, the whole life of Jesus was pervaded by one idea. 
He had one thing to do. His meat was to finish His Father’s 
work. And, finally, He saw, as human eye never saw, the 
unity that lies at the bottom of all existence, the principles of 
harmony that bind together the world of nature and of man, 
so that the former becomes the type and shadow of the latter. 
Surely, therefore, it seems every way natural to think that 
much, if we may not say all, done by Jesus would have a 
symbolic force and meaning in it. There would be more in 
it than met the outward eye. It would be the expression of 
deeper principles than mere human wisdom could suggest. 
It would come from a centre of unity so profound, that the 
rays of its meaning would spread, not over that one sphere of 
life only to which, at first sight, it seemed to belong, but over 
every sphere. When, accordingly, our Lord appeared as the 
great Prophet of Israel, there is nothing unreasonable in the 
‘supposition that He should teach by symbol as well as word, 


1 Acts xxi, 11. 
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that not only His words but His works, “verba visibilia et 
aliquid significantia,”' as Augustine calls them, should be 
designed by Him to be lessons to the people, illustrations of 
the nature of His kingdom and mission. It is rather @ priori 
probable that He who was so truly a Jew, and who first 
addressed Himself to Jews, should avail Himself of this method 
of tuition ; while, on the other hand, if He might act thus, a 
disciple might thus apprehend His actings, and might see in 
everything done by Him a manifestation of the character of 
His work. 

The question, however, is really one, not of speculation but 
of fact ; and the only satisfactory way of getting an answer to 
it is to turn to the actual records of the life of Jesus. Let us 
look, in the first place, at the three earlier Gospels. Even in 
them, although, for reasons suggested by the very nature of 
their composition, we can hardly expect to find there the clear 
indications of the Saviour’s symbolic teaching that meet us in 
St John, such indications are not awanting. The selection of 
twelve apostles at once offers itself as an illustration of the 
fact ; twelve, the number of the tribes of Israel, the number 
of the world redeemed and changed into the perfect kingdom 
of God (Matt. x. 1). Still more marked is the illustration 
afforded by the choice of the seventy disciples (Luke x. 1) ; for, 
whether we regard that number as selected with reference to 
the seventy elders of Exod. xxiv. 9, or, as seems more probable, 
to the seventy peoples into which it was then supposed that 
the Gentiles were divided, no one will doubt for a moment that 
the number, though real, is at the same time symbolical. It 
is in the miracles of Jesus, however, recorded by the first 
three Evangelists, that symbolism appears in a form impossible 
to be mistaken. The miraculous draught of fishes, at the time 
when the Saviour summoned Simon and Andrew to follow 
Him, illustrates this. The brothers had toiled all night and 
had caught nothing. In the morning, after addressing the mul- 
titudes from the boat, our Lord “said unto Simon, Launch out 
into the deep, and let down your nets for a draught.” They 
did so, and “enclosed a great multitude of fishes.” Simon 
Peter, astonished at the result, “fell down at Jesus’ feet, say- 
ing, Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” “Jesus 


1 Quoted in ‘‘ Trench on the Miracles,” p. 438. Note. 
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said unto Simon, Fear not: from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men” (Luke v. 3-10). We readily allow that there is nothing 
in the narrative itself to suggest the idea that the Evangelist 
viewed the miracle as a symbolic act. There is a marked 
difference in this respect between St Luke’s narrative and the 
narratives of miracles by St John. But that our Lord intended 
the act to be symbolical cannot well be denied, and there are 
few who will not agree with the words of Olshausen when, 
quoting Augustine's comment on the miracle, he says, “The 
Redeemer teaches by actions; He speaks by means of deeds 
to those that surround Him; casting a profound spiritual 
glance into the nature of things, He understood how to apply 
the formations of nature by His manner of treating them to 
the purpose of constructing a rich symbolism or system of 
hieroglyphics.”' The cursing of the barren fig-tree illustrates 
the same point (Matt. xxi. 18-20; Mark xi. 12-14). It is 
altogether impossible to explain this incident except upon the 
principle we are now contending for. As a mere miracle of 
power no one will probably regard it ; but, if not that, it is so 
much out of keeping with our Lord’s other miracles, that it is 
difficult to say, while we fix our thoughts only on the outward 
act, for what purpose it was wrought. Let us see, however, 
in this tree clothed with the green leaves of spring, a symbol 
of Israel, of those who immediately before had spread their 
garments in the way, and cut down branches off the trees and 
strewed them in the way, and shouted “ Hosanna, blessed be 
He that cometh in the name of the Lord: Hosanna in the 
highest,” before the advancing Saviour, but who had in their 
hearts no real spirit of devotion to Him, in their lives no real 
fruits of godliness, and the meaning of the whole transaction 
becomes immediately apparent. That tree was Israel in all its 
outwardness, false enthusiasm, hasty and superficial professions. 
When it ought to have been waiting, “ for the time of figs was 
not yet,” in deep, and anxious, and solemn meditation on the 
person and work of Jesus, when it ought to have been prepar- 
ing, according to the true nature of the tree representing it, 
to bring forth first its fruit, and then the leaves of a profession 
which, when true, must follow and not precede fruit, it had 
been clothing itself- prematurely with an empty show of rever- 
ence and piety. Therefore it was cursed, not because it 


? Olshausen’s ‘‘ Commentary,” Clark’s Translation, L, p. 299. 
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wanted fruit merely,—there was no sin in not having what it 
was not yet time for,—but because it had leaves, these mean- 
ingless shoutings, these vainglorious boastings, these carnal 
thoughts of Him whose kingdom is a kingdom in the heart. 
The Redeemer hungered for fruit from Israel, His fig-tree. 
Israel had none to give Him. He saw that the heart was false. 
He said, “‘ No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever; and 
presently the fig-tree withered away.” Once more, the point 
now before us is illustrated by the two miracles of the multi- 
plying of the bread recorded by St Matthew (xiv. 15-21, and 
xv. 32-38). It is well known how many objections have been 
made to the fact that our Lord should seem to have performed 
the same miracle twice ; but, if we look closely into the narra- 
tives, we shall have little difficulty in seeing the explanation. 
That the miracles are distinct, and that, too, with a particular 
purpose in each, whatever it may be, is proved, not only by 
the differences in many of the details, but by the remarkable use 
of the two words xégwog and o-ugis for baskets, the former of 
which is preserved in connection with the feeding of the five 
thousand through all the narratives of that miracle given us 
by the other Evangelists (Mark vi. 43; Luke ix. 17 ; John vi. 
13), as well as by the still more remarkable fact that, when in 
Matt. xvi. 9, 10, our Lord refers to the two miracles, He pre- 
serves this distinction with the utmost care. The distinction 
must have had a meaning, and what that meaning is, is obvious. 
First, let us notice that the second miracle was performed for 
the benefit of a multitude, of which at least a large proportion 
must have been Gentiles; for it is said of them, in the words 
immediately preceding the record of the miracle, “And they 
glorified the God of Israel.” Then, let us observe that, in the 
first miracle, there were twelve baskets over, the number of 
the tribes of Israel; in the second seven, the number of the 
covenant into which the Gentiles were to be admitted, and we 
can have little doubt that we have in the first a symbolic re- 
presentation of Israel, in the second of the Gentiles, supplied 
with spiritual food. Such an interpretation is confirmed by 
the light which it at once throws on the use of xégwos and 
oruzi¢,—-the one a word denoting the basket used by the Jews, 
as proved by the often-quoted language of Juvenal, Sat. iii. 14, 
“ Quorum cophinus feenumque supellex ;” the other a word of 
more general signification. These two miracles, then, are not 
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merely miracles of power or mercy. They are, at the same 
time, intended to symbolise other truths ; and, though again 
we miss distinct traces in the narratives, that the Evangelist 
himself saw them in this light, it is at least perfectly possible 
that he did so, and even his not doing so would not prove that 
they had no such object." 

These instances are sufficient for our purpose so far as the 
Earlier Gospels are concerned, and they illustrate principles 
that might probably be applied to all the miracles of Jesus 
recorded in them. His miracles were no mere acts for which 
any other acts, giving proof of a power higher than that of 
man, might have been substituted. They were essential ex- 
pressions of the nature, the character, and the work of Him by 
whom they were performed ; and not a few even of the subor- 
dinate details appear to have been so regulated by Him as to 
bring out each some little part of the great fulness of His 
mission. How far, indeed, the Evangelists who have recorded 
the facts understood them in this light is, as we have already 
had occasion to observe, uncertain. Whatever may be the 
probabilities of the case, they have given no clear indication 
in their narratives that such was their view. 

We have now to turn to the Gospel of St John, and, the 
moment we do so, we cannot fail to mark the vast difference, 
at least in this latter respect, between it and the other Gospels. 
There is neither miracle nor act of Jesus recorded there that 
does not bear distinct intimation on its very face that the 
Evangelist beheld it as symbolic. He everywhere sets the 
Saviour before us as working in this spirit and for this pur- 
pose. He reads His whole life in this light himself, and in the 

1 The interpretation above adopted was that of many of the fathers, and 
has much more to be said for it than Trench allows, when he only speaks of 
it as ‘‘ at least an ingenious allegory.” —‘‘On the Miracles,” p. 355, note. It 
affords us great pleasure to quote the high authority of Dr Lightfoot on this 
point, who referring in his recent work on ‘‘ The Revision of the New Tes- 
tament” to the use of the words xégiwes and cxvels says,—‘* The words 
seem to point to a different nationality of the multitudes in the two cases,” 
p. 72. May we venture to suggest to the New Testament company of 
revisers that, if they desire to bring out the distinction, there seems to be 
but one way of doing it, —by translating xégives “‘ Jew” —or ‘‘ Jewish basket,” 
orveis, ‘ basket.” To render xég.vs thus is not interpretation : it is transla- 
tion, if we can first satisfy ourselves that such an idea is involved in the word, 
that the mention of the xégiv0s immediately suggested to those who were familiar 


with it the thought of the Jew. That it did so seems clear from the words 
of Juvenal referred to in the text. 
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same light he would have us to read it. Many different con- 
siderations establish the correctness of this statement. 

1. There is the relation in which the miracles and acts of 
Jesus stand to the object of the Gospel as a whole. That 
object is to present to us the glory of the Redeemer as it un- 
folded itself in word and deed to the eyes of men. Yet the 
Gospel is not so much a proof as an illustration of this glory. 
When the Evangelist says in xx. 31, “These (signs) are written 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God; 
and that believing ye might have life through His name,” he 
does not mean that the signs recorded by him are things 
from which it may be deduced by logical inference that Jesus 
is the Son of God, but only that they are signs in which the 
divine Sonship of Jesus is visible to the believing eye. Neither 
for himself nor his believing readers would he admit that the 
fact of this Sonship needs a proof. Jesus is the Son of God. 
It is with the full and perfect conviction that He is so that St 
John starts at the very beginning of his Gospel. “The Word 
was God,” “The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us” ; 
such is the simple fact ; and all that follows is but the unfold- 
ing of the statement, “We beheld His glory, the glory as of 
the only-begotten of the Father.” That aspect of the miracle, 
therefore, which leads us to see in it a work of power, has an 
entirely subordinate place in the Gospel of St John, if indeed 
it has a place at all. The miracle is simply one of the exhibi- 
tions of the Redeemer’s glory,—one of the ways in which He 
made visible what He was. In its general character it is thus 
necessarily symbolical. As one of the natural expressions of 
the divine working, it must lead the thoughts to the nature of 
the divine agency that works in it. It is no arbitrary act of 
a superhuman power that may be done by one possessing such 
power, without his thereby giving any expression to what he 
is. Jesus speaks, and must speak, in it. Not less than light 
is the efflux of the sun, is the miracle the efflux of the Sun of 
Righteousness, and not less directly than the light around us 
tells us of the nature of the source from which it comes, do the 
miracles of Jesus tell us of Himself. The same remark ap- 
plies to all else done by the Saviour, whether miraculous or 
not. Even His sufferings are illustrative of His own and His 
Father's glory. “Now is the Son of man glorified,” He ex- 
claims as they begin, “and God is glorified in Him,” and again 
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He prays, “ Father, the hour is come ; glorify Thy Son, that 
Thy Son also may glorify Thee” (xiii. 31, xvii. 1). 

2. The remarkable manner in which St. John designates 
the miracles of Jesus leads us to the same conclusion. They 
are onusiz. The word éivauss, so often used in the earlier 
Gospels to describe them, is not once employed by St John. The 
word régag is used only once (iv. 48,) and the use of it on that 
occasion by our Lord, when he is reproving the carnal desires 
of the Jews for outward wonders, shews that it is the lower 
side of the miracle, its power to awaken astonishment, that is 
expressed. On the other hand, the miracles of Jesus are 
constantly onus. 

We have already seen what is the meaning of this word 
when applied to the prophets of the Old Testament, and it is 
of the utmost importance to remember it. We have seen that 
it is used of that which is, in symbolic act, the expression of a 
deeper truth whose nature it is intended to bring out. And, 
further, we have seen that a prophet was not always a onusiov, 
but then in particular when something that he did symbolised 
the lesson he proclaimed. It cannot be for a moment doubted 
that this is the sense in which the word is used by St John. 
On no other ground is it possible to explain the distinctness, 
the precision, and the force that are manifest in his use of it. 
It is far more than a mere “especial favourite” with him, 
as Archbishop Trench in a most valuable note has called it.’ 
The question is, Why is it a favourite? And the only answer 
which can be given is, that it brings out, as no other word could 
do, the analogy between the acts of Jesus and the symbolical 
actions of the Old Testament, that it presents these acts as 
illustrations of what the Saviour was, and of the lessons that He 
would impress upon men. 

3. The great proof, however, that the acts of Jesus recorded 
in the Gospel of St John are designed to be viewed symboli- 
cally is to be sought in the narratives themselves. We shall 
select one or two of them for the purpose of examination in 
this light. If it shall clearly appear that they are symbolical, 
it will follow that a principle of symbolism in this Gospel must 
be recognised, and that the application of the principle on a 
wider scale will depend only on the possibility of shewing that, 
so interpreted, the whole Gospel receives a plan, a harmony, 

1 On the Miracles, p. 3. Note. 
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and a clearness of structure, which it can hardly be made to 
possess in any other way. We take first the opening the eyes 
of the blind man in chap. ix. The words of ix. 39 would 
themselves be conclusive on the point, but we refer rather to 
another verse, because it illustrates better the manner in which 
symbolism is often in the mind of the Evangelist, even when 
he himself does not directly explain the symbol. At ix. 7 
Jesus says to the blind man, “Go, wash in the pool of Siloam,” 
and St John adds, “ which is, by interpretation, Sent.” We 
have not to inquire whether the interpretation thus given is 
correct or not, although it is satisfactory to know that the 
accuracy of the etymology is acknowledged by those most 
competent to decide the question.’ Enough for us that in the 
word Siloam, the Evangelist sees the meaning “Sent.” And 
what has he spent much of the earlier portion of his Gospel in 
setting forth to us, but that Jesus is the Sent of God (iii. 17, 
34; v. 36, 38; vi. 29, 57; vii. 29; viii. 42)? Far more is 
expressed in these texts than we ordinarily mean by the words, 
God sent His Son. Jesus is emphatically The Sent of God, 
and the light in which we are emphatically to see God is, that 
He sent Him. It is the very essence of the Saviour’s work 
that He is thus sent, that by which He is especially distin- 
guished, that which gives expression to the very inmost nature 
of His mission. When, therefore, we find the Evangelist so 
careful in interpreting the name of the pool in which the blind 
man was to wash as “Sent,” it is utterly impossible to resist 
the conclusion that he beholds in it a symbol of the “Sent of 
God,” and in its healing power a symbol of the healing that 
comes from Him. Let us take another miracle, that of the 
multiplying of the bread in chap. vi. Of the full symbolical 
meaning of this miracle we shall hereafter speak. At present 
we desire only to point out that it is symbolical, and that, by so 
regarding it, we are at once enabled to explain those differences 
between it and the parallel accounts of the other Evangelists 
which have so often been taken advantage of for the purpose 
of casting discredit on St John. That it has a symbolical 
meaning is clear from the discourse immediately following, and 
upon that point it is needless to say more. Let us look rather 
at the differences between St John’s narrative and the narra- 
tives of the Earlier Evangelists. Omitting the minor ones, the 


' Ewald, Die Johann. Schriften, i. p. 293. 
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great point of objection has been that, according to St Matthew, 
St Mark, and St Luke, it is the disciples who take the initia- 
tive in speaking of the wants of the people, while, according 
to St John, Jesus Himself first proposes the question to Philip, 
“Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat?” It is at 
once obvious to remark that none of the Evangelists can be 
supposed to give us the whole conversation that took place, and 
that each would record what, when he thought of the transac- 
tion as a whole, had made the deepest impression on his mind. 
It is thus most instructive to observe that, in St John, it is 
Jesus who takes the lead, and that His independent action is 
even brought out with peculiar force when the Evangelist says in 
v. 6, lest we should suppose that the question addressed to 
Philip implied any uncertainty in His mind, “ for He Himself 
knew what He would do.” Further, in this connection, and as 
illustrating the same thing, it is worthy of notice that, after 
the crowds are assembled, St John says nothing of the healings 
of St Matthew, the teaching of St Mark, or the combined 
healings and teaching of St Luke, but passes immediately to 
the miracle itself. Again in St John we do not find the words 
of Matt. xiv. 16; Mark vi. 37; and Luke ix. 13, “Give ye 
them to eat;” in his narrative Jesus receives all the prominence. 
So too, according to the better reading of John vi. 11, while 
the three earlier Evangelists speak of the bread as having been 
given by Jesus to His disciples, and by His disciples to the 
multitude, the last Evangelist speaks of it as given directly by 
Jesus Himself to those who were to eat. Finally, all the 
Evangelists mention the gathering of the twelve baskets full 
of fragments, but it is St John alone who tells us that this 
was done in pursuance of the Saviour’s command, “Gather up 
the fragments that remain that nothing be lost.” It is clear 
that not one of the points now mentioned as characteristic of 
the Fourth Gospel, is in contradiction to any statement of the 
earlier three ; but how are we to explain the differences? The 
symbolical light in which St John beheld the transaction 
supplies the key. In the feeding of the hungry multitude he 
sees the feeding of Christ’s people by Himself, and with Him- 
self as the Bread of Life. All the actions, therefore, of others 
retire from his view.~ His eye can rest on Jesus only as the 
great figure on the stage ; and everything originates, is carried 
on, and closed, as substantially and historically it was, by Him. 
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Were further illustration necessary, the miracle of the raising 
of Lazarus would at once supply it. Jesus is the Resurrection 
and the Life ; such is the deep meaning of the scene. The 
words of xi. 25, leave no doubt upon the point, as well as the 
words of xi. 4, so striking is their parallelism to those of ix. 3. 

It is not only, however, in the miracles of this Gospel that 
symbolism is to be traced. The same remark applies also to 
its incidents. Thus, e.g.,in the conversation with the Jews 
regarding the destruction and rebuilding of the temple recorded 
in the second chapter, the words of the twenty-first verse, “ but 
He spake of the temple of His body,” permit no other interpre- 
tation than that the Evangelist beheld in the temple of Jeru- 
salem, in the great centre of the Jewish theocracy and worship, 
in the peculiar dwelling place of Jehovah under the Old 
Covenant, a symbol of that body of Christ which is the central, 
the uniting point of the Christian dispensation ; and, in the 
raising up of Jesus from the dead, the substitution of a new 
and eternal temple for that which, at the time he wrote, had 
passed away. Thus also, in the footwashing related in the 
thirteenth chapter, the words of the tenth verse, “ He that is 
bathed needeth not save to wash his feet, but is clean every 
whit,” at once reveal the symbolical light in which our Saviour 
intended, and St John apprehended the intention, that the 
whole wonderful transaction should be understood. 

Nor is even this all; for it is one of the most distinguishing 
characteristics of St John’s Gospel that, far more than any of 
the others, it sees in Jesus and His work the fulfilment of 
innumerable symbols presented to us, both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in nature. “Every important word of the Old 
Covenant,” says Lange, “has its purest expression, its last 
fulfilment in Jesus,” and again“in the whole universe the 
Logos is reflected ;"' and then, in illustration of these state- 
ments, he gives a list, far too long for quotation, of the symbols 
drawn from both sources which throughout our Gospel are 
represented as fulfilled in the Redeemer. We can only refer 
our readers to a passage so easily accessible. By its simple 
enumeration of particulars it will do more than the strongest 
language of description to convey to them an idea of the 
wonderful extent to which symbolism is a characteristic of St 
John’s mode of thought, of the manner in which all things, 


1 «Bibelwerk,” Prolegomena to the Gospel, sec. iii. 
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alike in revelation and in nature, appeared to him not only in 
their first but in their deeper meaning. Thus, also, it is that 
we have the explanation of the remarkable frequency with 
which, in the writings of St John, we meet with the word day- 
dwés. “The fact,” says Trench, “that in these writings this 
word is used two and twenty times as against five times in all 
the rest of the New Testament, is one which the thoughtful 
student will hardly dismiss as accidental.” It did not fall 
within the scope of the learned prelate himself to point out the 
explanation of a fact so noteworthy, except in so far as it may 
be drawn from his own statement of the meaning of the word : 
“inferior and subordinate realisations, partial and imperfect 
anticipations of the truth, may be set over against the truth 
in its highest form, in its ripest and completest development ; 
and then to this last alone the title aAnéwés will be vouchsafed.” 
The word is indeed the very essence, the kernel, the soul of St 
John’s view of Jesus and his work. Jesus is the true, the 
real, the perfect, and all else by which God has made Hinnself 
known, whether in revelation, creation, or providence, is but a 
shadow, a symbol of Him. All rays of light converge in Him. 
All lines of truth meet in Him of whom they are but “ broken 
parts.” All are but an imperfect stamp of what He is who is 
the sum, the substance, the essence, the fulness, the harmony of 
all reality and of all truth. Therefore, because all things lead 
to Him, and imperfectly set Him forth, must all that He does be 
again symbolic, and must radiate forth some separate beams of 
light to man. It lies in the very nature, in the very necessity, 
of the case that it must be so. The sun can no more shine 
without giving out his rays, and creating symbols of himself in 
all that reflects his image, than can the Eternal Word act 
without all that He does being symbolical. It is not that the 
narratives are unhistorical. They represent nothing but what 
really happened. There is not the slightest need to coin 
incidents for the sake of giving expression to ideas. No inci- 
dent can occur that does not in one way or another express 
them. Every historical event must be at the same time a 
symbol. He who is the sum of all truth, who is essentially 
THE TRUTH, must reflect some portion of truth in all He 
does. . 

Such, then, is the method of St John; and, if it really be 


? “On the Synonyms of the New Testament,” First Series, p. 33. 
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his method, it is obvious that we can never hope to under- 
stand his Gospel until we apply the principle we have spoken 
of, both to its structure and its interpretation. The principle 
is not that of allegorising. We put nothing into the text 
which is not already there. It is simple historical interpreta- 
tion in the strictest meaning of the words. Our effort is to 
discover, not what a narrative may be made, but what, in the 
light of the writer's character and general aim, it was designed 
to mean; and, unless we are able to shew that there is some- 
thing in his language by which we are led conclusively to the 
symbolical interpretation of it, such interpretation must be set 
aside. 

It remains for us to apply the principle now unfolded to some 
of the different questions connected with the Gospel of St John. 
In doing so, we shall select only one or two of the more im- 
portant. The point to be especially determined is, whether the 
application of the principle helps us to a solution of them. 

In the first place, What light is cast by it upon the struc- 
ture of the Gospel as a whole? The inquiry into the struc- 
ture of St John’s Gospel has occupied the thoughts of almost 
every student of the book from the days of the great commen- 
tator Lampe to the present hour, but we cannot attempt to 
give even the briefest historical account of the conclusions that 
each epoch-making writer has successively come to. Suffice it 
to say, that the following points may be regarded as now gene- 
rally admitted ; that the leading idea of the Gospel is to set 
forth the glory of the Saviour, and that, in its formal division 
into parts, it consists of a prologue, the main body of the nar- 
rative, and an epilogue. The prologue extends to the 
eighteenth verse of the first chapter ; the twenty-first chapter 
contains the epilogue. The main body, again, is divided into 
two parts, the first extending fromi. 19 to the end of chap. xii., 
the second embracing the chapters from xill. to xx. There is 
a subdivision in the first part at the end of chap. iv., and in 
the second part at the end of chap. xvii. These are the only 
points on which it may be said that there is something like 
general agreement. Beyond them all is still matter of con- 
troversy, alike as to the remaining subdivisions, and the prin- 
ciple, numerical chronological or geographical, on which the 
details are grouped. Let us entirely leave such controversy, 
and rather ask how far the application of the principle of sym- 
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bolism throws light upon the question. Before turning to that 
portion of the Gospel where this principle appears to be of 
value, we note only, in a single sentence or two, the contents of 
the first two sections. 

The first section consists of the prologue i. 1 to i. 18, where 
we are told in general terms of the greatness and glory of the 
Word, of the Word made flesh. 

The second section extends to the close of chap. i. It is the 
introduction of the Saviour upon the field of actual history. 
The chapter, as a whole, sets Jesus forth in those aspects of His 
character and work that are afterwards to be illustrated in the 
incidents of His life. The introduction completed, the chapter 
fitly ends with the words, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye 
shall see the heavens opened, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of man,” that is, Ye shall see 
the most close and intimate communion established between 
heaven and earth, the divine present in humanity, humanity 
taken into the freest and closest possible intercourse with the 
divine, and all in Him in whom that humanity is gathered up 
in its complete and perfect form. The language, it is needless 
to say, is symbolical ; and Jacob’s dream supplies the symbol. 

The third section of the Gospel extends from chap. ii. to the 
close of chap. iv. What is the object and the meaning of it ? 
In the light of the principle we have been contending for, and 
the application of which is here rendered necessary by clear 
intimations on the part of the Evangelist himself, there ought 
to be little difficulty in answering the question. We have 
before us the beginning of the fulfilment of the last verse of 
chap. i. We have been told in that chapter what Jesus is. 
Our expectations have been raised by the descriptions given 
of His greatness and glory, and of the mighty effects to flow 
from the manifestation of One so much more exalted than the 
Baptist, to whom the Baptist himself bore witness, for whom 
“ Moses and the prophets,” the whole Old Testament dispensa- 
tion longed, and in whom heaven and earth were to be united. 
We have been told of this. We are now to see it. We are 
to see in great pictures the leading truths connected with: 
Christ’s mission,—what that Redeemer is, what His work is, 
and what His victory shall be. But this is all preparatory. 
The central part of the Gospel does not yet begin. In parti- 
cular, there is none of the actual conflict that shall mark the 
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carrying out of the Redeemer’s work, as it constituted one of 
its most essential characteristics, for “the light shineth in 
darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not.” Illustration 
of what Jesus is and does is the substance of the section; 
although, along with this, there are distant traces of the com- 
ing conflict, and there is an episode. First we have ii. 1-12, 
the miracle of turning water into wine. It is hardly possible 
to doubt that the symbolical aspect of the incident is that 
which mainly attracts the eye of the Evangelist. Different 
little traits of the story, such as the prominent notice taken of 
the “failing” of the wine (ver. 3), and of Christ’s giving the 
orders that fell properly to the bridegroom (ver. 8), at once 
reveal this; but especially the words of ver. 6, referring to the 
“ purifying of the Jews,” can be explained, when we take St 
John’s general manner into account, on no other supposition. 
He evidently beholds in the miracle not merely a miracle of 
power, but a symbol of the truth so pointedly stated, but not 
illustrated, in the first chapter, that Jesus is the fulfilment, the 
&0wés, of what “ Moses in the law and the prophets did write ;” 
he beholds in it a representation of the richness and fulness of 
the Christian dispensation in its contrast with the Jewish. 
Next we have, ii. 13-25, the cleansing of the temple, with the 
conversation following. The words of ver. 21 demonstrate that 
this incident is mainly valued by the writer as symbolical. 
The superiority of the Christian dispensation has been ex- 
plained to us. We see now that in its superiority it shall 
prevail. The temple of God shall be cleansed, the material 
building shall be destroyed, the old theocracy shall be over- 
thrown, and in their place shall be substituted the true theo- 
cracy, the Christian Church, whose centre is Christ’s resurrec- 
tion-body, is Christ Himself, the dandwég. It is in this passage 
that traces of the coming conflict meet us, but the conflict 
itself is not yet begun. Three incidents follow, in which the 
Evangelist sees pictures of the manner in which the new king- 
dom shall diffuse itself in the accomplishing of its lofty destiny. 
These incidents are confined to Palestine. Diffusion among 
the Gentiles has not yet come. We shall shortly see where it 

oes come, and why it comes where it does. In the mean 
time our thoughts are confined to the theocratic land in its 
three divisions, Judea, represented by Nicodemus; Samaria 
by the Samaritan woman and her countrymen; Galilee, by 
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the “nobleman ;” all three groups, it may be observed, bring- 
ing before us those who have to be subdued to faith, for 
Nicodemus is a ruler of “the Jews;” Samaria is always regarded 
as beyond the pale of covenant privilege ; and the nobleman is 
one of those on whom the condemnatory sentence of iv. 48 is 
passed, “ except ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe.” 
It is in this part of the Gospel that an episode occurs, iii. 22— 
36, in which St John sees, for again its symbolical meaning 
alone explains its position in the narrative, the passing away 
of the Baptist, and the fact that Christ alone is again the 
aandwéc, the true Bridegroom of the Church. The episode 
fittingly comes in before the Gospel spreads beyond Judea. 
To that province, it is in a high degree probable, the labours 
of the Baptist had been confined, but wider fields belong to 
Him who is the Church’s Bridegroom. With chap. iv. the whole 
section closes, and the preparatory setting forth of Jesus ends. 
The mind is now filled with the thought of Him, and of the 
victorious progress that awaits Him, and we are ready for the 
fourth great section of the Gospel, extending from chap. v. to 
the close of chap. xii. 

This section sets the Saviour before us in all His glory, and 
in the height of his conflict with darkness, error, and sin. There 
is a progress in it. As Jesus reveals His glory, the susceptible 
are more and more attracted, and faith becomes continually 
stronger ; the unsusceptible are more and more repelled, and 
unbelief becomes continually deeper: but, amidst all, the glory 
of Jesus is always brightening, and His path is always triumph. 
Exactly, too, as was the case in the previous section, we have 
distant intimations of what is to happen in the sections follow- 
ing, and we have an episode. First, we have in chap. v. the 
miracle at the pool of Bethesda, and the discourse connected 
with it. The key-note of this chapter, as is clear both from its 
whole tenour and from the subsequent reference to the miracle 
in vii. 23, is not simply the healing of the impotent man, but 
the healing him and making him carry his bed upon the 
Sabbath-day. This, combined with the words of ver. 17, as 
well as the importance attached to the name of the pool, 
3ethesda or house of grace, at once reveals the symbolical 
light in which the miracle is regarded by St John. He sees in 
it, not mere mercy to a sufferer, but Christ the d7nés, the 
fulness of the Sabbath, working hitherto as His Father works, 
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using the Sabbath for its true end, rest and healing to weary 
men. Next, we have in chap. vi. the miracle of the multiplying 
of the bread, and the discourse connected with it. The words 
of vers. 4,' together with the whole discourse contained in the 
chapter, incontestably prove that the transaction is chiefly 
valuable to St John from the thought of what it symbolises. 
Christ is the &?.n4né<, the fulness of the Passover, the true Bread 
from heaven, the true Lamb whose flesh is given for the life of 
the world. Next, we have in chap. vii. the incidents that took 
place at the Feast of Tabernacles. Again the Evangelist, 
especially by the prominence given by him in ver. 37 to “the 
last, the great day of the Feast,” and by his interpretation in 
ver. 39 of the invitation and promise of the Redeemer imme- 
diately preceding, leaves us in no doubt as to what he means. 
The Jews had been accustomed to associate the Feast of 
Tabernacles with those promises of the gift of the Holy Spirit 
of which the Old Testament is full; and it was to give ex- 
pression to this idea that they had introduced the practice of 
bringing, on each of the first seven days of the Feast, a golden 
urn full of water from the pool of Siloam, and pouring it out 
upon the altar—a ceremony during which their feelings were 
excited to the liveliest pitch, and they sang, with loud acclaims 
of praise, the words of Isaiah, “ With joy shall ye draw water 
out of the wells of salvation.” On the eighth day, that cere- 
mony did not take place.2 The people assembled as before, 
but no ceremonial typifying the glorious gift that was to mark 
the coming of Messiah’s reign awaited them. The Temple 
courts were void of the highest solemnity of the past seven 
days, yet the Spirit had not descended, Messiah had not come, 
the heart of Israel was full of longings yet unsatisfied. At 
that instant Jesus stood and cried, “ Come unto ME and drink ; 
he that believeth on Mg, as the Scripture hath said, out of his 





1 The only other explanation of this verse that seems possible, is that of 
those who think that it is either simply chronological, or, that it is intended 
to account for the fact that the people were gathered together in multitudes. 
But itis against the manner of St John thus to insert little notes of chronology 
that have no bearing on the events recorded ; and, as for the gathering of the 
multitudes, there is not the slightest evidence that they were on their way, 
as pilgrims, to Jerusalem. Luthardt also (i. p. 82) calls just attention to the 
inconsistency with this latter supposition of the imperfects tMésagovr, trois, 
The more the matter is reflected on, the more, we believe, will it appear that 
the explanation above adopted is the correct one. 

* Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, iii. p. 1423. 
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belly shall flow rivers of living water.” As at Cana of Galilee, 
He had chosen the moment when the wine had failed, and there 
was no human help, to make manifest the riches of His grace ; 
so, here, when hope had failed, He steps in with promises 
satisfying beyond its greatest expectations the once sanguine 
but now desponding soul. And the Evangelist immediately 
interprets His words, “ This spake He of the Spirit which they 
that believe on Him should receive.” Can there be a moment’s 
doubt that, in whatever other light the whole scenes of this 
chapter presented themselves to the Evangelist’s view, whatever 
other lessons he might learn from them, there was one aspect 
in which they came home to him with peculiar power? Jesus 
was the reality of the Feast of Tabernacles, the anéwés, the One 
in whom Israel’s most joyful festival found its true fulfilment 
and substance. 

Up to this point, then, we have Christ the fulness, the truth, 
of Jewish institutions. ‘The three greatest of these are selected 
in order to bring out the idea that He is the dandwés, of which 
all that went before was but a shadow. The Sabbath, the 
Passover, the Feast of Tabernacles, were the three greatest of 
the rites of Israel. The fulfiller of them must be the fulfiller 
of all. We have no right, indeed, to suppose that it was only 
in this light that St John beheld the wonderful incidents he 
has thus spoken of in chaps. v.—vii. Our argument simply is, 
that the symbolical point of view was that from which he 
mainly looked at them. He saw in them symbols of deeper 
truths than those which lay immediately on the surface. He 
has sufficiently indicated this by the mode in which he treats 
them, as well as by particular expressions interspersed with 
his narrative ; and when we, too, look at them as brought 
before us with this object, we cannot fail to see how much 
unity of purpose and of plan, how much conformity to the 
general aim of the Gospel, the narrative receives. 

Israel’s institutions are now “fulfilled” in Jesus; but it is not 
only in reference to them that the Saviour is what He is. He 
is also absolutely Light and Life. These two points, then, have 
to be brought out, and to them the Evangelist proceeds. The 
first meets us from viii. 12 to x. 21. We have already con- 
sidered the symbolical character of the central portion of this 
narrative in chap. ix., and it is needless to say more of it. In 
the whole scene, St John beholds a symbol of Christ, the Sent 
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of God, the dandwés, the true Light of the World. The second 
point meets us in chap. xi., the symbolism of which, without 
compromising its historical reality, every one will allow. In 
the raising of Lazarus, the Evangelist’ beholds Him who is 
“the Resurrection and the Life,” the dAndwéz, the true Life. 
We have only to observe, before passing on, that it is in this 
part of the Gospel that we seem to have the other episode of 
which we have already spoken. It extends from x. 22 to x. 42, 
and it corresponds in its place to the episode of the third 
chapter. The latier preceded the diffusion ‘of the Gospel 
beyond Israel—the first steps taken towards the formation of 
a universal Church. This precedes the raising of Lazarus, 
that “sign” in which Christ appears as the Life in its most 
powerful form. The 28th verse appears to be its middle point, 
making us ready for the wonderful event to follow in the next 
chapter. Nay, further, the two episodes seem to have another 
point of resemblance, in their reference to John the Baptist. 
In the first, the Baptist was passing away. In the second, he 
has passed away (ver. 40). In the first, he was decreasing, 
that Jesus might increase. In the second, he has disappeared 
from the scene, and Christ is alone, the All and in all. Have 
we not here a fresh illustration of the manner in which St John 
maintains the progress of events, while he yet binds all the 
parts of his narrative together ? 

Passing on now to chap. xii. with the view of applying to it 
the principle by which we have hitherto been guided, we have 
first to notice for a moment its general relation to what has 
gone before. That relation is to be found in this, that the 
conflict which in the chapters from chap. v. onwards, has run 
side by side with the manifestation of the Saviour’s glory has 
culminated ; the final step has been taken by the Jews ; Jesus 
has been doomed. The leading thought of chap. xii, then is, 
that He is before us one doomed to death (comp. especially 
ver. 7 and ver. 27). But, although thus doomed, His glory is 
not diminished ; it is enhanced, and the Evangelist, first full 
of this thought, next sees it with symbolic eye in everything. 
The ointment that anointed Him “against the day of His 
burying,” fills the house with its savour, ver. 3. The world 
goes after Him, though He comes into Jerusalem to die, ver. 
19. Above all, St John sees it in the enquiries of the Greeks, 
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at ver. 20. The circumstance is a fact, a most natural and 
explicable fact; but it is not simply a fact ; it is a symbol ; to 
him it has a deeper meaning than others are able to observe. 
It is a representation ‘of the coming in of the Gentiles to the 
faith, of that glorious and universal harvest which should 
ripen to the sickle when the blessed corn of wheat, having 
fallen into the ground and died, should bring forth “much 
fruit.” The whole section we have been considering is brought 
to a close by the general summary of xii. 37-50, 

The fifth great section of our Gospel begins with chap. xiii. 
and continues to the close of chap. xvii. This section is 
distinguished by the leading idea that the struggle with the 
world in order to lead it to faith is over. The great separa- 
tion has taken place. Darkness is separated from light. The 
key notes are xiii. 31, “The going out of Judas,” and xvii. 9, 
“T pray not for the world.” There is no thought now of the 
world or of darkness. Christ is alone with His own and with 
the light. Therefore, He pours forth all the fulness of His 
love ; and, in the immediate prospect of death, His glory, the 
glory of “ grace and truth,” shines more conspicuously than ever. 
In the footwashing the Evangelist sees not only a proof of the 
Saviour’s love, but a symbol of that perfect washing which His 
own have received, so that they need no more ; they are clean, 
they are His for ever. 

The sixth great section of the Gospel, extending from chap. 
xviil. to chap. xx., continues the history under the same point 
of view as that from which we have seen it all along. The 
glory of Christ even in His extreme sufferings and in His death 
is still the theme, and symbolism still plays its part. The 
events of the crucifixion are not simply historical; they illus- 
trate the fact that the Redeemer dies as the true Paschal 
Lamb, the «és, “the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world.” 

The seventh section consists of the epilogue in chap. xxi., 
and it is again symbolical. We see the spread of the Church, 
the successful ministry of the Apostles, in the miraculous 
draught of fishes, when the disciples cast where the risen 
Saviour bids them. 

Thus is the whole structure of the Gospel apparent when we 
look at it in the light reflected on it by that love of symbolism 
which marks its author. It is not in the events themselves, 
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considered only in their outward occurrence, that we trace the 
bond that unites them to one another, the unity, the harmony, 
the progress of the whole. It is in these events, considered in 
that deeper meaning which, according to the mode of the 
Evangelist’s looking at them, they possessed ; it is the inner 
kernel, not the outer covering, that leads him to group them 
as he does. 

In the second place, another question upon which light is 
cast by the love of symbolism that marks St John is the 
chronology of our Gospel, and its selection of incidents in the 
life of Jesus. Nothing is further from the writer’s thoughts 
than to give us a complete chronology. A certain succession 
of events must indeed be marked by him, inasmuch as it is 
evidently one of his aims to shew how the opposition of the 
Jews to Jesus waxed stronger and stronger, the attachment of 
His friends closer and closer. But, beyond this, he has no 
interest whatever in chronology. He has a particular aspect 
of the Redeemer to unfold, and it matters not in the least to 
him how long or how short a period elapsed between any two 
events that seemed best fitted to present that aspect to our 
view. All that is needed is to find within certain limits, these 
limits being no doubt determined by the chief facts of the 
history itself, what may accomplish the main purpose of the 
whole. Hence the vague phrases wera retro, wera raira, between 
which it is impossible to establish the distinction of a shorter 
and a longer period contended for by Liicke. Both are pur- 
posely indefinite because the element of time is of no moment 
in the matter. Hence the sudden transition to Galilee at the 
beginning of chap. vi. Upon any chronological plan it is 
totally inexplicable, for we must agree with those who think 
that the point of departure for the a77aée of the first verse of 
that chapter is not in Juda, but by the sea of Galilee itself, 
of a journey to which from Jerusalem, where Jesus is at the 
end of the fifth chapter, no mention whatever had been made. 
Hence, also, there is no difficulty in supposing that a whole 
year might have passed between v. | and vi. 4, and that the 
feast of the first of these verses may have been a passover. 
Even the mention of the various feasts of the Gospel, valuable 
as it is for the purposes of chronology, is not made with such 
an end in view; and any plan of the Gospel founded upon it 
must be regarded as a misapprehension of the Evangelist’s 
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aim. They are spoken of not to mark a definite succession of 
events, but because incidents occuring at them have a peculiar 
importance, and are peculiarly adapted to the special object of 
the whole. 

By the same considerations also the selection of incidents 
seems to be determined. We can at once account for the 
choice of the miracle at the pool of Bethesda rather than of 
any of the other healings of impotent men which the earlier 
Gospels, supposing our author to have been dependent on 
them, would have supplied. The place, the day, the circum- 
stances gave a depth and fulness to its symbolism which these 
others did not equally possess. We can explain the choice of 
the raising of Lazarus rather than the raising of the daughter 
of Jairus or the widow’s son at Nain. One of the three only 
was needed for the writer’s purpose, and the one chosen had 
obviously a greater fitness for it than any of the others. Thus 
also we can understand the record of the footwashing. It is 
its deep symbolic meaning that constitutes the kernel of the 
story, that shews us the disciples cleansed through the self- 
denying love of Jesus, and needing only to help one another, 
in time to come, to keep wholly clean. No eye but St John’s 
had seen this, and the other Evangelists, not sharing his in- 
sight, omitted the incident as they omitted so many others of 
the Saviour’s life. 

Still further, by means of the principle we have been con- 
sidering, it seems possible to explain not a few of those 
omissions of St John’s Gospel from which occasion is often 
taken to cast doubts on its authenticity. Thus, eg., the 
omission of demoniac healings need not startle us. These 
were undoubtedly oyusia, but they were not “signs” of what 
our Gospel was especially intended to unfold. We see in 
them no symbolism bearing upon Christ as the fulfilment of 
the old dispensation, as the Light or as the Life of men. The 
Transfiguration again, the want of which is so persistently 
complained of, was no emze% at all in the proper meaning of 
the word, It was a glorious scene in which the Father bore 
witness to His beloved Son, and in which He strengthened 
Him for trials immediately at hand. But it was nothing done 
by Jesus Himself to illustrate the character of His mission ; 
nor had it even the purpose of the voice from heaven in chap. 
xii. 28, to shew that this glory was the glory of suffering and 
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of death. The absence of the institution of Baptism is in like 
manner easily explained by the fact stated in chap. iv. 2, that 
“ Jesus Himself baptised not, but His disciples ;” and even the 
absence of the institution of the Lord’s Supper loses its 
strangeness, when we consider that it was not in the Supper 
that Jesus was a onusiov, the “true” sacrifice, the fulfilment of 
all sacrifice, but in the death upon the cross which the Supper 
was intended to commemorate. In short, whether we look at 
what our Gospel, in comparison with the other Gospels, con- 
tains or omits, its symbolism, the symbolical spirit of its author, 
appears to give us a key to its selection of incidents of the 
highest value. We at once get rid of all the unsatisfactory 
speculation connected with its supposed supplementary nature 
or the reverse, speculation always unsatisfactory because, if we 
admit the theory, we cannot account for its insertions, or, 
if we deny it, for its omissions. We are brought into contact 
with one who writes, as evidently the author does, with an 
object of his own, and who fixes upon the details of his narra- 
tive entirely irrespective of what others have either said, or 
omitted to say. 

Once more, in the third and last place, the thought of the 
symbolism of the Gospel of St John is valuable, as greatly 
strengthening the argument for its authenticity and general 
credibility. We shall not dwell upon the manner in which it 
illustrates the Jewish character and training of its author, and 
renders any supposition of his Gentile birth absolutely 
untenable for a moment. The proofs of this, indeed, are so 
numerous and so varied that it may well excite astonishment 
that any other notion can be entertained ; and we only remark, 
therefore, that they derive much additional confirmation from 
our seeing that the whole Gospel is so thoroughly leavened 
by the Hebrew spirit in one of its most singular and charac- 
teristic forms. We turn, rather, to another aspect of the case. 
The wonderful ingenuity of Baur’s attack upon St John, con- 
tained in his work on the Canonical Gospels, is well known to 
many of our readers. To those who have not studied it, it 
may be sufficient to say, that the object is to shew, by a minute 
analysis of the different incidents, that they are all framed for 
the purpose of setting forth ideas, and that history is sacrificed 
to the thoughts which the historian would connect with Jesus. 
Sometimes an incident is wholly coined, at other times a slight 
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foundation is found for it in the earlier Gospels, but always 
the idea is everything, the facts deserve no confidence. Such 
is the general conception, and it is wrought out with an 
elaborateness, a skill, and an insight into the meaning of the 
narratives which are fitted to make a deep impression on the 
mind. We hold it to be almost impossible to read that work, 
and not to fee] that there must be a certain amount of truth in 
the way in which the subject is discussed. This concession 
ought to be made. But the explanation of the phenomenon is 
not to be found in the unhistorical tone of St John’s mind, or 
in seeing only in the Gospel the creations of his plastic fancy. 
No doubt the numerous little incidents to be found in each 
narrative of the Redeemer’s acts, adapt themselves in such a 
remarkable manner to the expression of a general idea running 
through the whole, and are so evidently mentioned for the 
purpose of expressing it, that the thought of their being coined 
to suit the end in view is difficult to resist. Let us take eg., 
the account in chap. iv. of the conversation with the woman 
of Samaria, and read it with Hengstenberg’s Commentary, 
drawing out a symbolical meaning from each particular 
recorded, in our hand, and it is hard at first sight to resist the 
conviction, that an account which lends itself so minutely and 
naturally to such treatment must have been constructed for 
the very purpose of doing so. Nay, let us take even such a 
comment as Augustine's upon the five porches of the pool of 
Bethesda, where that father finds a symbol of the five books of 
Moses with their inability to heal, and, though we may reject 
the fancy, it is still apt to linger about the mind, and, in pro- 
portion as it does so, to make us suspect that, after all, the 
number five may not be historical. In short, let us take almost 
any incident of the Saviour’s life recorded by the Evangelist, 
and we shall hardly fail to find that there is about it an amount 
and richness of particulars, together with an order and harmony 
among them, and all bearing upon the illustration of one leading 
thought, that are apt to strike us as inconsistent with the 
unregulated profusion, or even caprice, of nature. Real life, 
we say, does not exhibit itself in this thoroughly regular and 
systematic way. It is more varied, more wilful, more under 
the control of many influences rather than of one. The hand 
of art must be here. The idealist is moulding facts to make 
them correspond with his idea. It seems to us that in this 
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secret feeling of our hearts is the impressiveness, if not the 
strength, of Baur’s argument to be found ; and no mere proof 
that the Gospel is a history directly meets the case. We may 
bring forward many proofs that the narrative is historical ; we 
may be fully able to adopt the conclusion come to by Mr 
Hutton, no prejudiced inquirer, that there is not “any single 
circumstance treated as narrative in the whole Gospel which 
has any appearance of being intended to bear an allegorical 
or merely symbolic interpretation, nor anything like an 
imaginative representation of a popular faith,”' but still we are 
not thoroughly satisfied. We wish to see how it is that history 
in the Gospel before us admits of a treatment different from 
what it appears to admit of elsewhere ; how these narratives 
from the life of Jesus make a system of interpretation possible 
which we think impossible in the life of any other historical 
person. Baur comes in, and says to us, You cannot see this. 
The very adaptation to the idea of such numerous particulars 
is a clear proof that the narrative is ideal. Here, then, that 
characteristic of St John’s mind upon which we have been 
dwelling seems to us to be of great value. We bring before 
us into clear and marked prominence the Evangelist’s love of 
symbolism, his tendency to penetrate beneath the outward 
incident to the deeper meaning it conveys, his habit of looking 
at all that Jesus did as a “sign” of what He was. We then 
call to mind that every incident in the life of Christ must, in 
the main, have expressed some aspect or other of His character 
and work ; that these incidents were infinitely more numerous 
than those actually recorded ; that the Evangelist had it in his 
power to select, and did actually select, from this number those 
that best corresponded with his aim; that every event that 
happens is made up of many particulars ; and that no event 
spoken of by St John has more of these than is consistent with 
probability. Lastly, we put ourselves as far as possible into 
the position of St John, suppose ourselves to be possessed of 
his habit of mind, and sit down to record what we remember 
of the Redeemer. It seems to us that we shall do it in the 
very way he does, and that the actual history will so suit our 
purpose that we shall have no need to imagine events that 
never happened. Not perhaps deliberately planning what we 
do, rather under the unconscious power of a way of looking at 
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things which is our very nature, the mould of our mind, a 
habit strengthened by long walking with the prophets of the 
Old Testament, we shall select our incidents, shall select the 
details of them that suit our purpose, shall look both at them 
and their details from the one point of view, out of the many 
from which they might be looked at, that corresponds to the 
idea we would express; and the result will be a narrative 
bearing in all its parts a meaning beyond the merely historical 
one, and yet a narrative of fact. 

Thus then was it with St John. It was thus that, amidst 
the innumerable little particulars of which everything that 
happens must be made up, his eye fixed upon those that had 
a bearing upon the great result, that the general idea gathered 
into unity what to others would have been isolated traits, and 
gave a meaning to what to others would have been meaning- 
less. It was thus that his symbolising spirit guided him to the 
composition of a Gospel in which the real, while real, is yet so 
much a framework of the ideal, in which facts remain facts, 
but yet have the additional force of symbols. That spirit was 
the very medium through which he saw. It was the magnet 
around which, itself unseen, the steel filings range themselves, 
all pointing in one direction, all attracted by one power. 
Hence his openness to the charge that Baur has brought 
against him. Hence the impression often made by that 
charge, when illustrated and enforced, upon many who are yet 
unable to resist the evidence that the Fourth Gospel is 
historical. It appears to us that such a charge should not be 
met by closing our eyes upon characteristics of the Gospel 
whose existence it is impossible to deny. The phenomenon 
giving rise to it is really before us; the explanation of the 
phenomenon alone is false. Wy. MILLIGAN. 
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BIOGRAPHY of Cunningham was an obvious desideratum. 

At his death, ten years ago, there were not a few, far 
beyond Scotland and the British Isles, who lamented as if a 
1 Life of William Cnnningham, D.D., Principal and Professor of Theology 
and Church History, New College, Edinburgh. By Rosert Raiyy, D.D., 
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pillar of Christendom had fallen. The venerable Hodge of 
Princeton, than whom no more competent judge could be 
named, regarded him, we believe, as the greatest Calvinistic 
divine of our new time. He certainly was the greatest syste- 
matic theologian that Scotland has ever produced. In one 
sense of the term ecclesiastic, and that perhaps the highest, 
he probably was the greatest ecclesiastic that Scotland has 
seen since the Westminster Assembly time. He was one of 
the foremost, and in some leading respects confessedly the first 
of the foremost, of that remarkable band of men who, along 
with the great Chalmers, led the Evangelical party in the 
Scottish Establishment, first through the Voluntary controversy, 
and then through that Non-intrusion controversy which 
culminated in the Disruption of Church from State in 1843. 
After that event, partly through occasional utterances from the 
platform and through the press, partly through private counsels 
regarding public affairs, and also as a theological teacher of 
extraordinary power,he took the same leading partin conducting 
the Free Church through that process, of reconstruction outside 
of the Establishment, (A.D. 1843-A.D. 1862) in which, as now 
appears, she was unconsciously experimenting for Christendom. 
And in all this, and above all this, he was a true Christian hero, 
with heroic force and generosity of nature, purified and ennobled 
by divine grace, and all devoted to the maintenance of the 
public cause of the kingdom of God among men. 

The biography before us is the work of two authors. Mr 
Mackenzie’s part of the work leads us from Cunningham’s 
infancy through his boyhood, youth, early manhood, and 
pastorate, down to the culmination of his early career; and 
terminates with his visit to America, after his appointment 
to a theological professorship by the Disruption Church in 
1843. Dr Rainy’s part, while continuing the narration of his 
private history to its close, at the end of 1861, is mainly 
occupied with a delineation, under a variety of heads, of his 
characteristic position and action as a public person,—theo- 
logian, professor, and ecclesiastic. Of the merits of the work 
we shall speak at the close of this article. But our main 
purpose is, with the aid of the material it gives us, to present 
some view of the subject of the work. 

He was to so large an extent absorbed in public life, that it 
is in connection with his public life that even his personal 
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character will be primarily regarded -by students of his history 
and works. And, so far as concerns self-manifestation through 
public life, his part in the Non-intrusion controversy was 
decisive and definitive. In that controversy he became fully 
known to the Church; so that the mellow splendour of the 
later period of his life added substantially nothing of new 
revelation of the man, but was only as an Odyssey meetly 
following that earlier Illiad. We therefore shall not touch, 
except occasionally and incidentally, on those contributions of 
his, in the later period, to ecclesiastics, denominational and 
catholic, which have been digested by Dr Rainy. Our illus- 
trations will be drawn mainly from the earlier period. And we 
thus shall have occasion to make some remarks on the 
character of that movement of the Non-intrusion party, to which 
so large a part of the best years of Cunningham’s life was devoted. 

The theory once in vogue, which accounted for that move- 
ment by the supposition that the movers were merely am- 
bitious ecclesiastics, who sought to gratify their own lust of 
dominion by pandering to some popular prejudices,—this 
theory need not now be refuted; for, among men deserving 
to be reasoned with, it has long ceased to be either believed 
or maintained. But some, while duly recognising the honesty 
of Chalmers and his associates, may yet regard them as having 
in their movement been sincere revolutionists, aiming, for 
purposes regarded by them as good, at subversion of the then 
existing constitution. And therefore it cannot be too often 
repeated that this, so far from being a fact, is precisely the 
opposite of the fact. In spirit, intention, and effect, the 
movement was really and profoundly conservative. The 
immediate purpose of the movers was to conserve the consti- 
tution of the Scottish Church, as embodied in her subordinate 
standards and law, and as guaranteed by the constitution of 
the empire. And their ulterior purpose was to conserve and 
promote the interest of vital godliness, both in the congrega- 
tions of the Church, and, through these, among the whole 
population of the country. 

That in their conflict with Voluntaryism they were con- 
sciously fighting in defence of that constitution, is a matter of 
course. But not less truly they fought in conscious defence 
of it throughout their conflicts with Moderatism inside of the 
Establishment. Intrusion of ministers on reluctant congrega- 
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tions was forbidden in express terms by the Church’s Books 
of Discipline, dating from the times of Knox and Andrew 
Melville. “Spiritual Independence,’—that is, the Church’s 
right and duty, in relation to all her purely spiritual matters 
of business, to determine for herself, according to her own view 
of Christ’s will,—this had been contended for by her from the 
beginning, and secured to her (as established) by national 
charter from the time of James I. (of England) ; it is strongly 
affirmed in her Westminster Confession, which, by the Revolu- 
tion settlement, is fundamental law for Scotland, sacredly 
guarded by the Treaty of Union with England; and it was 
sanctioned by the Supreme Civil Court in Scotland by a 
uniform series of relative decisions, extending from the Revolu- 
tion down through the 18th century. Lay patronage, revived 
in 1712 against the conditions of the Union Treaty, while 
giving the initiatory nomination to the patron, had been 
regarded and treated as leaving to the people a right of at 
least a veto to a settlement, and still more as leaving intact 
the power of the Church in her courts to determine finally in 
every such matter according to her view of right. That the 
patron’s power is exclusive of all real power on the people’s 
part, was a discovery due to the “dark age” of Moderate 
ascendancy ; and even the Moderates, while making patronage 
to be absolute in fact, yet in form went on protesting against 
it as an unconstitutional grievance, from Assembly to Assembly 
every year, all through the first generation of that ascendancy 
(from 1751 to 1784). The Evangelical party, therefore, when 
after having, in consequence of a wide-spread revival of 
religion in the earlier part of this century, come to have a ma- 
jority in the Church courts, they straightway proceeded to forbid 
intrusion, and thereafter defended the ground thus assumed 
on the broader ground of spiritual independence under Christ, 
were simply giving effect to the immemorial constitution of 
the Scottish Church as against unconstitutional innovations of 
Moderatism. 

The matters thus in question are now apparently so far 
removed from the business and bosoms of Scotchmen and 
Englishmen, that to speak of them now may appear a weak 
indulgence in antiquarian gossip. But on the truth regarding 
them there may soon be found to depend some practical 
questions coming home to every Briton ;—such, for instance, as 
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the question, whether the Church now established ought to 
be allowed, for her own exclusive benefit, to be alone con- 
sulted regarding restoration of the violated constitution, not- 
withstanding the fact that, among Scottish Presbyterian 
Churches, the only specialty in her relation to that constitution 
is, that she is the surviving representative of that Moderate 
party by which, in the day of trial, it was betrayed. And a far 
higher interest, though less palpable because purely spiritual, 
is involved in keeping clear from base misapprehensions the 
motives of the movers in what was in some respects the 
grandest movement of our time. The Christian world will be 
the poorer, in respect of its noblest worldly possession, if it 
ever come to be believed that those hundreds of ministers who 
sacrificed their earthly all at the Disruption were merely the 
unprincipled underlings of a faction ; that living leaders such 
as survive from that time, and such departed worthies as 
Chalmers, and Cunningham, and Gordon, were no better than 
ecclesiastical demagogues; or, even, that the movement was 
merely revolutionary, —the result of a restlessness characteristic 
of feebleness or disease. And we therefore lay emphasis on 
the plain historical fact, that the movement was not, even in 
a good sense, revolutionary at all ; but that, in relation even 
to man-made constitutions, it was essentially conservative, as 
truly progressive movements generally are. 

But of that conservatism there was a higher aspect and aim, 
on which we desire to lay emphasis yet more decided. We 
have incidentally spoken of two parties—Evangelical and 
Moderate—in the then Scottish Establishment. Not so 
thought and spoke Hugh Miller of Cromarty, on that sleepless 
night through which he lay brooding over the House of 
Lords’ decision against the claims of his Church, and sought 
utterance to his agony of thought and feeling in that Letter to 
Lord Brougham which occasioned his being called to Edin- 
burgh as editor of the Witness newspaper, and becoming a 
champion for the Church second only to Chalmers. In that 
letter, speaking as “ one of the Scottish people,” he described 
the conflict as being, not between two parties disagreeing 
about some details_of church order and administration, but 
really between two religions, contrasted and antagonistic in 
their respective relations to the fundamentals of Christian faith 
and life. So, too, spoke Isaac Taylor, when the conflict was 
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near its close. And this has always been the view of the 
Christian people of Scotland, in their use of the designa- 
tions Evangelical and Moderate. By an Evangelical they have 
always meant mainly, one who in heart and life is favourable 
to that Christian religion which finds dogmatic expression in 
the Reformation doctrines of grace: by a Moderate they have 
meant mainly, one who is not favourable to that religion. 
And it is truly remarkable to how large an extent this popular 
view was justified by the history of the Non-intrusion contro- 
versy. In that controversy, to a surprisingly large extent, 
Evangelicalism in Church politics coincided with Evangelism 
in personal conviction and experience. 

Thus Cunningham, before he was truly Christian in heart, 
had been, it now appears, a Moderate in Church politics; but 
as soon as he had consciously found peace with God in believ- 
ing the gospel, he threw himself, long before he was a minister, 
heart and soul into the evangelical movement of the Church. 
The same fact is observable in Chalmers’ life-history. And 
with strict historical accuracy it may be generalised. We 
must except the case of those unhappy men—whose memory 
is cruelly immortalised in a once famous pamphlet on “The 
Wheat and the Chaff”—who, when the day of trial came, 
proved untrue to previous professions. We must also remem- 
ber, with due thankfulness to the Giver of all good, that in 
the now Established Church there are many ministers and 
members whose genuine evangelism it would be sinful to 
question. And we ought not to forget that even in that sift- 
ing time there may have been good and true men who, through 
various accidents of temperament and connection, were led 
to side with a party from whose principles and spirit they 
were alien at heart. Yet, with all due reservations, the fact 
stands, as a plain unquestionable matter of church history, 
that, on the whole, and with surprisingly few exceptions, 
those ministers and members who were seriously Evangelico- 
Christian in personal conviction and experience were evan- 
gelical in their church politics, while, on the other hand, 
the head and front of opposition to non-intrusion and spiritual 
independence was formed by those who were Moderates in theo- 
logy or in life. Cunningham, therefore, in joining the Evan- 
gelical party, must have felt that, substantially, he was casting 
in his lot with the people of God. And the party thus con- 
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stituted were least likely of all men to be revolutionary in a 
bad sense, or to be insincere in protesting that their move- 
ment was truly in defence of constitutionalism. 

At the same time, he and his associates believed that, in 
contending for the integrity of the ecclesiastical constitution, 
they were providing for the interests of spiritual life, of vital 
godliness, among the people. Of all the Evangelical leaders 
he, perhaps, was the one who had most of passionate enthusi- 
asm for the constitution, gué constitution, on historical and 
scriptural grounds. But not the less he was earnestly per- 
suaded that for the Church to have abandoned the constitutional 
principles contended for would have been ruinous to those 
spiritual interests intrusted to her guardianship by Christ. 

The reason of the connection between these interests and 
those principles may not be very obvious at first sight. But 
the reality of the connection in Scotland has been a fact of 
immemorial experience: ever since the first Reformation 
from popery, a faithful maintenance of the principles and pros- 
perity of vital religion have invariably gone together through 
the nation’s life-history. And it may not be difficult, on close 
inspection, to discover the reason of the connection. In the 
first place, in relation to Scottish Christianity, the principle 
here applies, that “whatever is not of faith is sin.” The 
Scottish Christian people believed that those ecclesiastical 
principles are true and scriptural, and that to abandon them 
would be so far to abandon the great Christian principle of the 
Redeemer’s crown-right to rule the Church. It was this second 
consideration, that the “Headship of Christ” was involved 
in the conflict, that at last fairly roused the whole mass of 
distinctively Christian members of the Church to take part in 
it. They reasoned thus :—If Christ by His law have forbidden 
intrusion, and if, nevertheless, intrusion be perpetrated in His 
Church, then thus -far He is not effectively the King of His 
Church. And if the Church in her courts, though believing 
that intrusion is contrary to His will, yet consent, at the bid- 
ding of Cesar, to perpetrate intrusion, then she not only 
makes suicide of her own spiritual independence, but at the 
same time takes Cesar in place of Jesus for her king. This 
reasoning of the people represented the conviction of the 
Evangelical leaders. At a later period there was some hair- 
splitting, in a correspondence between Cunningham and some 
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other Free Church leaders, about the precise nature of the 
nexus between “spiritual independence” and the Headship of 
Christ. But from first to last there was no doubt among them 
regarding the reality of the nexus. They all believed that in 
fact the abandonment of the ecclesiastical principles in ques- 
tion would have been effectively a betrayal of Christ’s Head- 
ship. The matters in question were thus, they believed, 
strictly matters of Christian religion. And were it only on 
account of their believing this, it is evident that they were 
not mistaken in supposing that to be unfaithful to those 
principles would be for them to bring ruin on the cause of 
religion as a whole. For how can vital Christianity flourish 
among men, or by means of men, who are consciously disloyal 
to Christ, who deliberately and systematically violate what 
they themselves avowedly regard as the law of His kingdom 
and the honour of His crown? We now perceive that great 
spiritual blessing has resulted from their having gone stead- 
fastly forward on what they regarded as the path of duty to 
Him and His cause. But if they had gone back, or failed to 
go forward, in relation to principles whose sacredness was 
recognised both by them and by the great mass of serious 


Christian people in the land, the consequences, in shaking 


public confidence in the reality and power of Christian prin- 
ciple, must have been simply disastrous for generations. 

But further, the reason of the connection may appear on 
close inspection of the principles themselves. “The Headship 
of Christ,” as King of the Church, is, when stripped of national 
peculiarities, in form of expression, seen to be a fundamental 
principle of Christianity itself; and the movement now in 
question was in its tendency beneficent spiritually thus far, 
that it tended to bring the Church into immediate connection 
of conscious dependence on, and communion with, the person of 
her Lord, the fountain of her life. Again, “spiritual inde- 
pendence” is natively fitted to promote a Church’s spiritual 
health, were it only by its negative operation, in excluding 
from the purely spiritual sphere that element of civil dicta- 
tion, which, good in its own sphere, is evil because alien, in 
the sphere of religion. Further, as Englishmen will under- 
stand from the analogy of their political history, that inde- 
pendence is positively salutary, because in practical effect it 
means freedom, and freedom is one elementary condition of 
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all life in its fulness, whether natural or spiritual. And finally, 
and above all, the higher principles were in Scotland most 
manifestly beneficent, because shielding the—in some respects 
—lower principle of non-intrusion. This lower principle was 
really that on which the whole controversy practically turned. 
The spiritual independence which the Church claimed under 
Christ’s Headship practically meant freedom not to intrude 
ministers on reluctant congregations. The Moderates had no 
objection to any formal protestations about independence and 
the Headship, provided only the Church bound herself to 
intrude unacceptable ministers, at the instigation of a patron, 
or at the bidding of a civil court. As to the State, if only 
Parliament had consented that the Church courts should not 
be compelled to intrude such ministers, the Disruption would 
not have taken place. And one leading reason why the Evan- 
gelical party accepted Disruption rather than sanction or 
tolerate intrusion was, that in their estimation, the result of a 
long calamitous experience, intrusion meant, practically, death 
to religion among the people. 

This was strongly set forth by Cunningham very early in 
his public life, in 1834, before there had been any collision, or 
thought of collision, with the civil courts, when he was ex- 
amined by a Patronage Committee of the reformed House of 
Commons. He stated that absolute patronage, that is, intru- 
sion, so far as it had been permitted in the Scottish Church, 
had wrought only evil, and evil continually, to the interests of 
real Christianity in the land, by occasioning the introduction 
into the Church of a large class.of ministers alien or hostile to 
that religion in their ministrations and life, a class which 
would not, in nearly the same proportion, have found a place 
in the Church if the congregations had been allowed their 
constitutional right of non-intrusion. Such was his conviction 
from the first—that intrusion resulted in spiritual desolation. 
It remained with him to the last. It animated him and his 
associates all through the Ten Years’ Conflict. And it was a 
conviction well founded in experience. In Scotland at least 
it is a fact of experience long and woful, that the class of 
ministers intruded, that is, to whose ministrations the Chris- 
tian people have an invincible repugnance, have not influenced 
the spiritual life of the people except unfavourably ; and that, 
on the other hand, the Christian people, in so far as they have 
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had an effective voice in the appointment, have ordinarily 
chosen ministers whose influence has gone to the maintenance 
of Christ’s gospel and law in their hearts and lives. And thrus, 
even in relation to this detail of non-intrusion, it was felt that 
the strife was really between the “two religions” of Evangel- 
ism and Moderatism. 

We have gladly taken this occasion to clear away clouds, 
continually returning, of misapprehension of a movement 
which ought to be memorable for ever to all who can appre- 
ciate the heroism and martyrdom of self-sacrifice for principle. 
At the same time this sketch, of a movement which exercised 
an influence so decisive on his whole career, may serve as an 
introduction or background to the notes which we now pro- 
ceed to make regarding what was peculiar to Cunningham 
himself. 

He was born at Hamilton, in 1805. His father,a merchant 
in that town, died in 1810, leaving, besides William, the 
eldest, two other orphan sons. Their mother, a woman of 
sterling excellence and kindly force of character, was left in a 
condition, not of, indigence, but of poverty, such as to brace 
the energies of her orphans without chilling them, and to give 
her an occasion to shew how much with small means a true 
mother can do for her children. She remained with them at 
Hamilton for several years after her bereavement. And even 
so early we mark some characteristic incidents in Willie’s 
career, revealing the boy as father of the man. After the 
Disruption he appalled the stout borderers of the Buccleuch 
country by declaring in that country that the Free Church 
defied their Duke; and at Hamilton he had defied the Hamil- 
ton Duke, in the potentate’s own turnip field. His Grace had 
seen Willie and Andrew Cunningham and some other boys 
red-hand in stolen delights of that field. The other boys fled. 
The Cunninghams stood their ground. When asked their 
own names, they gave them. But when asked the names of 
the fugitives, they persistently refused to betray them, though 
threatened with imprisonment for the refusal. Again, in after 
days he was recognised as a prodigy of erudition; and even at 
Hamilton he had got into the way of being lost after school 
hours, and of being found lingering behind in the school- 
room, brooding over some book. 
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From Hamilton they removed to Drafane (near Lesmahago), 
the farm of Mrs Cunningham’s father. There the boys got 
some formal instruction from a dissipated Peninsular veteran, 
abounding in stories of war; and more in the side-school of 
Mr Burns Begg, nephew of the poet Burns. Willie here 
shewed an inextinguishable thirst for reading. He specially 
delighted in reading about battles; and on one occasion, 
having heard his mother say that the Bible is rich as a litera- 
ture of battles, he read the Holy Book all through, “from 
Chederlaomer’s battle with Abraham down to the slaughter of 
Armageddon.” There’s a divinity doth shape our ends. May 
not this be the embryo process of forming an ecclesiastical 
and theological polemic? And Willie, if he become a soldier, 

s likely to be a captain, in the war of words. In the evenings 
he takes part in the old Scottish game of “stackie.” And 
when weary of their game, his fellows have got into the way 
of calling for another of what they call his “ preachings,”— 
animated harangues, probably on warlike themes. So popular 
have these become, that he often finds it necessary to break 
away from hearers still calling for more, in order to be home 
in good time for evening book-work. 

Their last remove (civea 1815?) was to a farm-house in the 
neighbourhood of Dunse,a neighbourhood in which there were, 
in good standing, not a few friends of the family on both sides, 
such as Mrs Cunningham’s brother, the Rev. Mr Cunningham, 
minister of the parish. There Willie’s taste for battles found 
innocent indulgence in such athletic sports as the yearly foot- 
ball match between bachelors and benedicts; and on one 
occasion, not innocently, in a severe drawn battle with a school- 
fellow, who thenceforward was his fast friend for life. But 
the great outward circumstance of his life there was an excel- 
lent secondary school, conducted by an enthusiast for Latin 
and Greek. At his final examination he astonished all pre- 
sent by the extent of his acquaintance with those classic 
tongues; so that in after years it would be remarked on such 
occasions, that though the boys had now done excellently, 
there was none like William Cunningham. As to social 
character: he had a way of throwing his arm round a comrade’s 
neck, and of thrustmg in his great bodily strength to separate 
would-be combatants, and, generally, of winning the confidence 
and affection of old and young. His relations to his mother— 
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of the strong and kind to the strong and kind—were, then and 
throughout life, singularly beautiful. And the deeper currents 
of his life began to be manifested by his volunteering, when 
thirteen years old, then and thenceforward to take his mother’s 
place in conducting family worship; and by his going, two 
years later (in 1820), to Edinburgh University, avowedly 
under a constraining sense of duty, to study for the Christian 
ministry. 

For aspirants to her ministry the Scottish Church pre- 
scribes, before they enter the Hall, a literary curriculum of 
university studies, whose normal duration extends over four 
years, and which includes a regulated series of professorial 
instructions in classics, logic and metaphysics, ethics, and 
mathematics and natural philosophy. In classics young Cun- 
ningham had no superior but the once famous John Brown 
Paterson, with whom he formed one of those life-long personal 
friendships which were characteristic of his career throughout. 
His summer vacations—partly occupied with private tuition 
—were devoted to very extensive volunteer readings. These 
readings embraced, not only classics—such as Homer’s Iliad 
read through in one vacation season—but also general litera- 
ture, British and foreign, mental philosophy and _ theology. 
To theology his mind had been drawn at an earlier period. 
And it is interesting to find at this period, that he had been 
led, he knew not how, to take a special interest in that 
Popish controversy which he afterwards always regarded as 
the great controversy of theology in the Church. 

After the literary curriculum came the theological. Of this, 
too, the normal duration extended over four winter sessions. 
But it was possible for a student, by certain methods, to make 
his actual amount of attendance very materially less than the 
normal. And to the abridgment he must at that time have 
been very sorely tempted. One of the then theological pro- 
fessors is described by Thomas Carlyle as having “steadily 
rayed out darkness for a quarter of a century,” And unless 
Mr Mackenzie be mistaken, his colleagues in the Hall must 
have been yet more profoundly obscurantist. Cunningham, 
with his ardour for study and his thoroughness as a worker, 
must have regarded that state of things with vehement dis- 
gust. But he did not abridge his own attendance at the Hall. 
This may have resulted from a simple sense of duty on his 
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part; for in simple regard to duty he was as thorough as 
Wellington, to whom in some other respects he bore a curious 
resemblance. But there were other influences which might 
aid in sustaining his patience under the burden of professorial 
obscurantism. 

We have seen that the habit of hard reading was becoming 
firmly fixed in him as a second nature. And his reading, 
while extensive in quantity, was singularly intensive in its 
quality. Mr Mackenzie gives an anecdote about stocking- 
soles, which were utterly ruined for want of slippers, his 
slipper-money having gone to purchase books. The rationale 
of that small tragedy we believe to be this :—It was Cunning- 
ham’s habit, after a spell of hard reading, to walk up and down 
his room brooding over what he had read until he had fairly 
mastered and digested it. This habit, if joined with Gibbon’s 
well-known habit, not to begin reading a book till he had 
thought over the subject, and found out how much or how 
little he knew of it, would make the perfection of a reader. 
And such a reader as Cunningham was must have found in 
the University attractions independent of obscurantist profes- 
sors. The library gave pabulum for his boulimia, and he 
found stimulus in the companionship of enthusiastic fellow- 
students, such as the Patersons and others. Besides, along 
with them he took part in the work of those volunteer de- 
bating societies to which many of our best men have owed 
more of real education than to all other academical influences 
put together. Leading Scotchmen now alive, who witnessed 
some of his contributions to those debates, speak of these as 
having exhibited his characteristic fulness, clearness, and 
resistless fiery force, as completely as any of the greatest 
orations of his prime. Again, along with the Patersons and 
other friends, he attended the private Greek Testament class 
of Dr John Brown of Broughton, then beginning to make 
thorough exegesis a reality in Scotland. And in the last year 
of his Hall course his patience was rewarded by the privilege 
of hearing Chalmers, who had come from St Andrews, to 
awaken in the Edinburgh Hall an enthusiasm such as had 
not been witnessed in any Scottish theological class-room for 
generations before; and who, with characteristic prophetic 
insight, recognised in Mr Cunningham one who might be 
expected to play the man for Evangelism in Scotland. 
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Of his relations to that Evangelism we have already spoken. 
And we now shall speak of the occasion on which they were 
decisively formed. Before entering the Hall, young Cunning- 
ham had undergone a great change in heart and life. From 
his boyhood he appears to have been seriously religious : 
witness his undertaking the priest’s office in his mother’s 
place, and his resolving to study for the ministry under an 
avowed sense of duty. But, though religious, he was not in 
consciousness evangelico-Christian. He had not found con- 
scious peace with God. When he became awakened to the 
necessity of seeking that peace, he went, in search of a way of 
reconciliation with his Maker, to those Moderate ministers 
whom he had been in the habit of frequenting; for at that 
period he was avowedly a Moderate in ecclesiastics as well as 
a Tory in politics. They, he found, could not shew him that 
way of peace. But he was led to attend the ministrations of 
Evangelical ministers, especially the saintly Dr Gordon. 
Then he found peace in believing through the blood of Jesus. 
And that was the beginning of his Evangelicalism in Church 
politics. 

In the spring of 1828 he was licenced to preach the Gospel 
by his own presbytery of Dunse. In the fall of that year he 
went to Greenock as assistant to the Rev. Dr Scott of that 
town ; strongly recommended by Chalmers, and to the cordial 
satisfaction of Dr Andrew Thomson,—who thought him just 
the man to meet the “ Row heresy” then risen in the West, 
and little thought that Cunningham would so soon be recog- 
nised as his successor in the Assembly. In a few months after 
going to Greenock, at the pressing instance of Dr Scott and 
the congregation, he was ordained as colleague and successor. 
As a preacher he achieved very great popularity—a popularity, 
as preacher, which did not follow him through life. To the 
senior colleague he was dear as a son; not least dear when he 
was prosecuting a charge of heresy against that colleague’s 
son by birth. As a pastor he was singularly honoured and 
loved: after the week-day evening prayer-meeting the people 
would follow him home, not speaking to him, but simply 
keeping in sight of him until he disappeared into his house 
they loved. to be near him, true shepherd of the flock. Nor 
was he a mere preacher and pastor. He fairly entered on the 
public life of a patriotic churchman. Thus he stood up against 
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the “ Row heresy,” partly by appearing as a witness against 
the heresiarch, Mr Campbell, in his presbytery of Dumbarton, 
and partly by express refutation of the heresy in the pulpit; 
as, for instance, on that occasion on which, seeing Mr Camp- 
bell among his hearers, he extemporised an anti-Rowite sermon. 
And in 1833, being for the first time a member of Assembly, 
he electrified a weary house by a memorably powerful speech 
on non-intrusion, which made the Moderates whisper in dis- 
may, “ Here’s Andrew Thomson come back.” 

A young minister so popular and powerful was, of course, 
exercised by “calls” to other spheres of labour. Thus on one 
occasion we find him stalking into an elder’s shop, slapping his 
glove on the counter, and decisively saying, “I will accept the 
call to Kilpatrick if I get it, to keep out a Moderate named 
Candlish, now in Bonhill.” We have heard that there was 
some word of calling him to the High Church of Paisley, and 
that he thereupon declared that “no consideration, temporal 
or spiritual, would induce him to go to Paisley”—an utter- 
ance which, to those who knew him, bears unmistakeable 
internal evidence of authenticity. He declined a call to St 
Andrew’s Church in Glasgow: But in 1834, having, after his 
Assembly speech, and partly in consequence of it, been called 
to Trinity College in Edinburgh, he felt constrained, though 
reluctantly, to leave his first flock, believing that the Chief 
Shepherd called him away. 

At Greenock he found a wife, neé Miss Denniston, of an old 
honourable family in that town. Of his domestic life, with its 
joys and sorrows, ripening the minister by human experience 
of weal and woe, there are interesting details in the volume 
before us, and there are pleasant recollections in the hearts of 
many men in many lands. But we must restrict our notes to 
his public life henceforward. As a preacher in Edinburgh, 
though always much esteemed, he no longer had that breadth 
of popularity which had characterised his West Country career. 
Mr Mackenzie accounts for this by his having in Edinburgh 
taken to “the paper,’—or to reading his sermons closely. 
This explanation is not satisfactory. It is true, on the one 
hand, that his speeches, always delivered without having been 
written fully out, continued to be as broadly popular and 
effective as his sermons at Greenock can possibly have been. 
But it is not less true, on the other hand, that his theological 
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lectures, always closely read, and that in the quiet of a class- 
room, were delivered with as much of fiery power as any of 
his public orations. Indeed, there is much in this whole 
matter to perplex one. Why, for instance, did he choose to 
read his sermons at all? Of the “paper” he, at least, had no 
need whatever. We happened to be present in a little country 
chapel, when he was conducting Sabbath evening worship: the 
lights all went out in the middle of his sermon; but the preacher 
was not put out in the least, but went straight on in the dark 
without so much as a perceptible change of voice. And 
again, why did he not read his sermons with something of 
that passionate energy which he threw into his class lectures ? 
Partly, perhaps, because he had come to think that he was 
not, and could not be, a popular preacher. And mainly, 
perhaps, because, while conscientiously attending to pastoral 
work, his mind and heart, all through the period of his 
Edinburgh pastorate, were in very large measure drawn away 
into the main stream of that public movement in which his 
life became no unimportant part of the life-history of his 
Church and his nation. 

Having thus far outlined the career of this destined 
champion of Evangelism, we now shall refer to some of those 
characteristics which made his individuality so puissant in the 
conflict. While he was perfectly simple and unaffected, his 
individuality, as distinguished from mere oddity or eccentricity, 
was very pronounced ; so that no utterance of his, no tone of 
his voice, nor even a gesture of his body, would by any one 
who knew him be possibly mistaken for that of any other man. 
To define its characteristics after the manner of a psychological 
anatomist might be a pleasant exercise for one gifted in that 
way. But we shall attempt only the humbler task of indicat- 
ing them in a popular way, by describing the characteristics 
of his contributions to the war to which, we believe, he was 
called and ordained of God. 

In respect of mastery of the learning of questions under 
discussion, he was confessedly facile princeps of the men who 
took any leading part in that war. After going to Greenock 
he confessed that it might be good for him to have been settled 
in that busy and stirring sphere, because in a “sleepy hollow” 
he might have given way to indolence, a vice to which he felt 
naturally inclined. In that event his indolence could have 
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been only that of the book-worm; for his early thirst for 
reading remained with him through life. But, while his great 
strength of mind and body enabled him to carry on extensive 
reading along with due discharge of pastoral and other public 


duties, the stirring nature of those duties may have made his 
readings more fruitful, by giving them, not only stimulus, but 
also practical purpose and direction. In Greenock we find 
him habitually deep in the mighty tomes of great old divines. 
He must even so early have much more than laid the founda- 
tion of a knowledge of books which, in comprehensiveness 
and exactness, was afterwards regarded as nothing less than 
prodigious. For early in his Edinburgh ministry he was 
able, when an occasion presented itse If (in 1837), almost 
to extemporise an edition of Stillingfleet’s work against 
Gother, of which the notes by the editor, constituting the 
larger part of the volume, are a marvel of completeness as an 
exhibition of the literature of the popish controversy down 
to that time. And all through the Ten Years he was ever pre- 
pared, apparently without any effort but that of recollection, 
to produce all that was relevant to every question raised, not 
only from the laws and history of the Church, and also from 
the whole Scottish and British literature on the subject, but, 
also and especially, from the master-works of the great conti- 
nental divines; and was ready, too, when the occasion demanded 
it, to speak with decisive effect of matters then so far out of 
the beaten track as Patristice literature and Canon Law. He 
thus did invaluable service to his party, not only by reproducing 
stores of relevant materials, but also by inspiring a confidence 
reposing on the conviction that one man at least had thoroughly 
mastered the learning of the questions in debate, and could 
always be relied upon for whatever further stores of material 
might be wanted. 

He was also in a high sense the scholastic of his party. 
None who knew him can forget the prominence he gave to the 
exercise of determining the true nature of the question raised, 
and the burden of proof, and the kind and amount of evidence 
to be reasonably expected. Some such exercise must take 
place in the mind_of every honest and intelligent man when 

salled on to judge regarding any important matter. And all 
the leading men of that time, before perilling great public 
interests on the issue, must have carefully pondered the merits 
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of the controversy, both as a whole and in its leading details. 
But in Cunningham’s case the exercise was so prominent that 
to some it might savour of affectation or pedantry. It really 
was the outward expression of what was a characteristic of all 
his learned meditations, viz.,a habit of looking at every im- 
portant matter until he had fairly seen it through and through, 
and round and round. And this habit of his proved of very 
great advantage to all who were associated with him. It 
enabled him to give at the outset a statement of the nature of 
the question, and quality of the evidence on both sides, so 
judicial and clear that he himself, whether in lectures or 
in speeches, ordinarily found it necessary to add very little 
in the way of elaborate argumentation, and was satisfied sub- 
stantially with vigorous iteration and reiteration, without any 
anxious variation in form, of the statement he had made at the 
first. And to his associates his statement often served, not 
only to win battles in debate, but to indicate the lines on 
which the campaign ought to be fought out. His lecture, for 
instance, on establishments, the first of a course by Edinburgh 
ministers, practically exhausted the Voluntary controversy ; so 
that little was afterwards added beyond filling up of details. 
And this was characteristic of the nature of the services he 
rendered throughout the war, as well as of his contributions to 
theology in the more peaceful times that followed. 

His thoroughness of intellection resulted in great plainness 
of speech. This plainness was, no doubt, the natural expression 
of his peculiar directness and simplicity of character, a character 
extending to his intellect, which was by no means clouded by 
imagination. But that natural expression could not have been 
attained by him, in relation to intricate questions into which 
he had gone deep, unless he had gone so deep as to see to the 
heart of them, and from the heart of them to the circumference 
all round. And the expression was found by him in a very 
rare degree. In the heat of debate he would sometimes bring 
in a scholastic distinguo ; but so happily placed, in the setting 
of his argument, that the mass of his hearers at once caught 
his meaning, and the distinguo served only to bring out his 
precise point to their apprehension, and clench it in their 
memory... Apart from needful technicalities, his language was 
plain strong Saxon, like the speaker. Even in his theological 
lectures, addressed to an academic audience, the language, 
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when stripped of such technicalities, was as plain and simple 
as a ploughman’s. Just because he had very thoroughly 
digested the matter under discussion, the technicalities in his 
case, always illuminated by the connection, were remarkably 
sparse. And so it happened that the learned scholastic of his 
party was, more than any other man, the popular instructor of 
his party. 

A noble moral quality came in aid of his intellectual powers. 
He was a supremely honest man. Some orators have the 
fatal gift of gaining votes by producing a momentary impres- 
sion, of which the voter at the moment may not perceive the 
grounds, and whose very nature he may afterwards be unable 
to recal to mind. Such orators are sophists, though it should 
be unintentionally and in a good cause. Others, though not 
cloudy but superficially clear, may dogmatically affirm what 
they have not fully ascertained to be true; or, persuaded that 
their main position is a good one, may in defence of it assume 
a subsidiary position whose truth and relevancy they them- 
selves have not fully and conscientiously considered. And all 
such orators come to be distrusted: the mind, taught by ex- 
perience, instinctively puts itself on guard against their 
utterances. It was not so with Cunningham. He might be 
mistaken, especially about men, for he saw principles more 
clearly than persons. But, though he might thus, through 
human infirmity, be unjust, he really could not be dishonest. 
No one who ever saw him and heard him on any great occasion 
ever dreamed that he advanced a proposition which he did not 
believe to be true, or an argument which he did not believe to 
be conclusive to the effect for which he employed it ; or that 
any position of his, principal or subsidiary, had been assumed 
by him without very careful consideration of its merits. This 
in his case appeared to be, not so much the dictate of conscience 
commanding him to be honest and true, as the instinct of a 
nature—new or old—which could not be otherwise. At the 
very root of his nature, both moral and intellectual, there thus 
was the judicial character, as contrasted with the merely 
forensic. In the white heat of the hottest debate, those who 
listened to him always felt that he vas sustaining the lofty 
place of judge, never that he was stooping to the meanness of 
special pleading. And he had his reward. Men trusted him 
when they listened to him. Even those who were opposed to 
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him never thought he would outwit them ; they expected from 
him a fair view of their position as well as of his own; if the 
view he gave of their position was not to their apprehension a 
fair one, they never dreamed of ascribing the unfairness to 
anything worse than intellectual misapprehension on the part of 
a supremely honest man. And in the case of those who were 
in substance at one with him in general principles of thought 
and action, the amount of slowly but surely augmenting 
influence resulting to his utterances from their conviction of 
his honesty was incalculably great. 

We may add, that even his physical qualities subserved to 
the oratorical effects of the moral and intellectual. Even in 
body, he was a very large man. A distinguished artist, com- 
missioned to prepare a posthumous portrait of him, and de- 
siring, for some artistic effects of drapery, to get some one to 
sit in his official costume, had to ramble for some weeks about 
Edinburgh before he could find a sitter large enough to fill 
Cunningham’s clothes. This anecdote, not given by the bio- 
graphers, we have at first hand. And from the same authority 
we have learned the curious circumstance, that the man who 
at last was got to sit for the portrait of the great anti-popish 
divine, was a popish policeman! The anecdote may recal to 
the mind of those who knew him the fact,—a fact which, as he 
was extremely well-proportioned, they may not have observed, 
—that even in body he was one of the largest of that Scottish 
nation whose kindly tongue loves to speak of a “ buirdly” man. 
And his largeness of body was only the visible symbol of his whole 
physical structure, mental as well as bodily. Large-limbed, he 
was at the same time large-minded, large-hearted, great-souled, 
—the full-formed ideal of a “buirdly” man. The simple and 
manly people of Greenock,—whose worth is duly owned by Mr 
Mackenzie,—when they followed their young minister home 
from the prayer-meeting, may have been unconsciously drawn 
after him, in part, by the attraction of peculiar largeness in 
his nature. And if so, their experience has been shared by 
others. Long after he had left Greenock “for good ;” after he 
had left this world, with the characteristic last utterance about 
“quietly going home,” not a few—far from Greenock—were 
awakened to recognise the fact that they had been uncon- 
sciously following him through life, loving to be near him 
though he should be unaware of their proximity, in a relation 
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to him which they could nevermore occupy towards any other 
of mankind. They may regard the artist’s experience as sym- 
bolical of a deeper want ; believing that, not weeks only, but 
generations may elapse before there can be found, for Scottish 
theology and ecclesiasticism, any man large enough to fill 
Cunningham’s clothes. And the seen and felt largeness of his 
nature, his peculiarly great quantity of manhood, must, espe- 
cially in the swift ardour of debate, have contributed, in a 
measure that those who knew him not personally can never 
realise, to the momentum of his utterances. 

That momentum was singularly great. From indications 
of character in early life, we may conclude that he was a 
warrior born. Before leaving the Hall, he had intimated his 
impression that controversy would probably be the work of his 
life. Controversy was the great work to which Providence 
called him during the whole period of his pastorate. And in 
the Free Church College, the department to which he settled 
down was that of polemical theology. By force of nature and 
circumstances, he thus was a man of war from his youth. And 
as a warrior his prowess was really magnificent. Even in the 
quiet of a college class-room, his lectures, regarded simply as 
a spectacle of battles—the battles of system against system— 
were what no student of his can ever forget. And as to his 
speeches on great occasions, words would utterly fail to describe 
their power. The Demosthenian dsworyg cannot be trans- 
lated into English; although the Scotch tongue has a word, 
“ fell,” approximating to its meaning ; as when the old Scottish 
woman said apologetically of Chalmers’ reading his sermons, 
that it was “fell readin’.” But the dewornz or “fellness” is 
known to all who have seen and heard Cunningham at 
his best. Anything so truly Demosthenic in momentum as 
his great orations we have never witnessed, and do not ex- 
pect to witness, in any other. “His speeches were battles, his 
words were living creatures.” His countenance was sometimes 
awful in its expression of passionate earnestness. His voice 
pierced to the marrow of one’s mind. And his whole “ action” 
has often reminded us of lion-hearted Richard thundering with 
battle-axe against Torquilstone Castle gate, and appearing to 
Rebecca, not so much a mighty warrior as the incarnate 
genius of war, throwing the spiritual as well as physical force 
of a Titan into every stroke of battle against wrong. 
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A warrior born, he may have felt the born warrior’s joy in 
successful battle. His characteristic plain speaking some- 
times jarred harshly on the susceptibilities of smooth-spoken 
adversaries. And, through human infirmity, he might on rare 
occasions employ expressions about persons really ludicrous in 
their violence ; as when he denounced Voluntary Seceders as 
“perjured and apostate.” A character so powerful and simple 
was thus liable to misconception. And some, especially in 
that earlier period of his public life, may have regarded him as 
merely the fighting Achilles of his party, 

** Impiger, iracundus, inecorabilis, acer ;” 
Although none, probably, would add, 
** Jura negat sibi nata.” 

Accordingly, a sculptor found himself quite baffled at first in 
the attempt to effect a real likeness, because he had made up 
his mind to give his work the expression of “ ferocity.” He 
succeeded only when he had found by experimenting that 
Cunningham’s true expression was “repose.” Those who 
really knew the man could have told him this at the first. 
We have seen that Cunningham deemed himself at bottom an 
indolent man. He certainly was, like many great warriors, by 
nature a singularly quiet and peaceable man, averse to all noise 
and strife : he never spoke more characteristically than in his 
last words, about “quietly going home.” His enthusiasm in 
debate was the “enthusiasm of sentiment, not of passion.” 
And the most marked characteristic of his nature was simple, 
unobtrusive, considerate kindness—which could rise into lion- 
like generosity, of love or wrath. 

His kindliness and generosity gradually found full public 
expression and recognition. From the first he spoke of his 
leading opponents, if only they were true to their own ex- 
pressed convictions, in terms of affectionate respect ; and not 
a few of them ultimately became his intimate personal friends. 
On those occasions on which he had been guilty of injustice to 
persons, he hastened, when fairly aware of the wrong, to make 
confessions and apologies so ample, as in the case of one less 
simple and manly would have awakened suspicion of exag- 
gerating sentimentalism. The shy recluse, Dr Hodge, received 
him at first sight into. his heart,—the only case of “love at 
first sight ” which the Americans have witnessed on the part 
of their great divine. In Scotland, at least, we suppose he 
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had not one enemy. And in his own Free Church he was 
regarded with a personal affection altogether unique. After 
Chalmers’ death (in 1847), he took the lead on one side of a 
College Controversy which at last became extremely violent, 
and in which he came to be in a minority, and against the 
mass of those who had been associated with him as leaders in 
the Ten Years. He was at this time a sufferer under that 
passionate melancholy, which makes the fighting Achilles to 
be humanly interesting as a hero. And one cause (or effect ?) 
of his melancholy was the conviction that he was an alien 
from the affections of many in the Free Church, In this con- 
viction he was profoundly mistaken. The present writer 
happened at the time, as a wandering probationer, to be much 
in districts where the opposition to Cunningham’s policy was 
the keenest, and found everywhere only one feeling towards 
his person, a feeling of almost boundless respectful affection. 
The story of the reconciliation, when it comes to be published, 
will be found one of the most touchingly beautiful in ecclesi- 
astical history. We happened to hear it told, soon after the 
event, by a distinguished minister of our Church, to his father, 
—then the father, we believe, of the Free Church ministry. 
As the young man went on telling the story, the old man— 
noways given to the melting mood—went on quietly weeping 
for gladness. The whole Church, on that occasion of removal 
of the cloud from between Cunningham and other worthies, 
felt as if a great load had been lifted off her heart. A noble 
endowment to him and his family, the spontaneous thank- 
offering of individuals in her membership of both sides in the 
extinct controversy, went, along with other things, to shew 
that the controversy had been but a “ lovers’ quarrel” after 
all, and its bitterness only that of love intercepted in its flow 
and reflow. But the greatness both of the sorrow and of the 
joy which followed it was, in large measure, the result of the 
Church’s recognition, not only of Cunningham’s greatness, but 
also of his loveable tenderness and generosity. And the facts 
now recorded may serve to evince the truth of what we now 
proceed to state,—that, more and more fully as he came to be 
really known, it came to be known and felt that he was no 
mere fighting Achilles, but rather a gentle, magnanimous 
Hector, with a basis of character homely and affectionate, who, 
no doubt, thought it “for him a sufficiently good omen to be 
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fighting for his country,” but whose battles were all fought 
in defence of what he regarded as the good cause of God’s 
kingdom. 

While he cordially went in with the Evangelical party in 
their great movement, he maintained all through a position of 
resolute personal independence. His independence of mere 
party connections was illustrated by the position he assumed 
in the College controversy, now referred to. It had been 
illustrated, almost at the beginning of the Ten Years’ Conflict, 
by a contribution of his to a now-forgotten Moderatorship 
controversy, in which a good many excellent men lost their 
heads, and a number of the Evangelical leaders about Edin- 
burgh made a rude assault upon Dr Chalmers. Cunningham 
contributed to this controversy a very trenchant pamphlet, in 
which, inter alia, he roundly rebuked his ordinary associates 
as having forgotten their due place, of respectful subordination 
to Chalmers, and which Chalmers hastened to acknowledge as 
the most important service that had ever been done to him 
and his family. But it was illustrated by his action in the 
conflict throughout. He was on ‘the whole, and in almost 
every important detail, more decided and thoroughgoing than 
the mass of his associates. Thus, while consenting to accept 
non-intrusion as a tolerable realisation of the Christian people’s 
right in the matter of appointment of their minister, he main- 
tained that free election on their part is the true Presbyterian 
and Scriptural ideal. Again, as to lay patronage: while 
Chalmers and others were only at the last led to declare against 
it, and that on grounds of mere expediency, Cunningham had 
contended against it from the first, when he was in a small 
minority of Evangelicals, on ground of Scripture principle,— 
maintaining persistently that lay patronage is evil in itself, 
alien to the distinctively spiritual constitution of the Church, 
because not sanctioned by Scripture; and especially because 
giving a man an effective voice in the determination of a 
natively spiritual affair on account of his possessing a merely 
temporal qualification. Again, after the civil courts, in the 
famous Auchterarder case, had found that by law the Presby- 
tery of the Established Church was bound in certain circum- 
stances, notwithstanding the Church’s law to the contrary, to 
intrude an unacceptable minister on her congregation,—after 
this Cunningham was the first, in his own Presbytery of 
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Edinburgh,—anticipating the fateful “Independence Resolu 
tions” of Assembly 1838,—to declare that the Church could 
not submit to that Erastian finding without making suicide of 
her independence as a Church of Christ ; and that, rather than 
accept it as law for her, she ought to give up her State Establish- 
ment and endowments. And, yet again, when certain ministers 
of the Strathbogie Presbytery, notwithstanding an express pro- 
hibition by their ecclesiastical superiors, in application of the 
Church’s express law, had, under pretence of an order of the 
civil court, perpetrated the outrage of an intrusion on her 
congregation at Marnoch, then Cunningham was the man who, 
in a speech of extraordinary power, took the lead in moving 
that those ministers, having been guilty of scandalous sin 
against Christ, should be deposed from the ministry of the 
Church they had refused to hear. In all this production of 
instances, we are only labouring to shew what every one who 
saw and heard the man must have seen and felt at once. No 
one of these ever thought of regarding him as a hack partisan. 
They all saw and felt always that he was uttering his own 
personal convictions; so that, no matter what might be the 
value of the reasons he gave for his opinion, his opinion itself 
had the felt force of an independent testimony on the side he 
assumed. 

His utterances, however, were never regarded as merely 
testimonial—the utterances only of a witness honest and true. 
They were always felt to be the utterances of a judge. To 
their distinctively judicial quality we have already referred 
incidentally. But now we shall lay emphasis on this quality of 
them, because it was one of the most notable of Cunningham’s 
characteristics. The judicial character is not described simply 
by saying it is not forensic. A man may be quite free of the 
special pleader’s proclivity, to see only the evidence on one 
side, and yet be- qualified for no higher place than that of a 
juryman. In order to be qualified for the great office of judge, 
he must have a gift of vision, so as to be able to see to the 
heart of the matter in debate, to estimate the value of the 
evidence on both sides, and, consequently, to deliver a judicial 
charge that shall set commonplace men in a position of real 
and conscious power to do justice in the case. And the dis- 
tinctively judicial faculty was incarnate in Cunningham. His 
Historical Theology has been described as a magnificent 
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judicial charge on the history of Christian thought. A lawyer 
of our acquaintance, after its first publication, read it straight 
through without drawing breath. A distinguished minister of 
the Free Church had, some years ago, read it no fewer than 
ten times. A soldier might read it with profit, as a model 
at once of strategics and of tactics. And a judge might read 
it with profit as a model of judicial fairness, fulness, and power ; 
combining perfect mastery of evidential details with perfect 
clearness of representation of the true nature of the question 
in debate, and a rare amount of easy power in bringing 
the debate towards or to a just termination. We do say, a 
Scottish Presbyterian Calvinistic judge. We do not say, any 
true judge. An intelligent and honest Romanist, Arminian, 
or Socinian would, we believe, warmly concur with us in our 
admiration of Cunningham’s judicial fairness, fulness, and 
power, in his representation of the true state of the question, 
and nature of the evidence, and principles by which its value 
ought to be weighed,—in relation to every important matter 
discussed by him. 

This judicial faculty, when existing in the degree in which 
it existed in him, implies a gift of vision equivalent to true 
original genius. With his simplicity, plainness, and scorn of 
mere novelty, Cunningham was one of the last men to create 
a first impression of genius or originality. But in the true 
sense of seeing things very deeply with his own eyes, so as to 
speak of them very effectively in his own words—of being 
thus a prophet through being a seer—he was original in a 
rarely high degree. This will partly account for one charac- 
teristic effect of his utterances,—enabling others to see the 
matter under discussion ; so as not only to impel them toa 
certain position, but to leave them in clear conscious posses- 
sion of its merits. This appeared in his contributions to the 
conflict from the first. A student of the fossil literature of 
that conflict will find those contributions characterised by a 
peculiar decisiveness of effect, like the charges of the Old 
Guard in the battles of Napoleon I. While other speeches or 
pamphlets do something towards expiscation of a question, the 
speech or pamphlet of Cunningham sets it all in full daylight. 
And the same effect continued to characterise his utterances 
as a theological teacher. As soon as the teacher began to 
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speak, the student began to see the matter in question; and 
when the lesson was at an end, the student had come to com- 
prehend the whole merits of the question. We do not know 
any other systematic divine in whom this characteristic is 
more markedly present. And this characteristic effect, of 
causing the hearer to see, implies the existence of a rare and 
high gift of vision in the speaker. 

His vision was comprehensive not less than clear. We 
have referred to his characteristic laboriousness in ascertaining 
and evincing the true status questionis in debate, and in 
thoroughly digesting the books which he had read. This 
labour, on his part, was the result of an inborn necessity of 
seeing, or incapacity to stop short of seeing, the matter in 
hand to its heart. And the intellectual process represented 
by his delineation of the status questionis was distinctively 
scientific ; it was the endeavour to see the detail in its prin- 
ciple, so as to be able to bring the appropriate principle to 
bear on every question of detail. Hence, in all debates, the 
characteristic form of his utterances, iteration and reiteration 
of the true status questionis, really meant emphatic enuncia- 
tion of the relevant principles, in their due sovereign deter- 
mining power over details. Hence, too, the peculiarly 
instructive quality of those utterances: his fieriest orations 
were always effectively dynamical instructions, because 
approaching the will through the reason, and addressing the 
reason mainly with powerful enunciation of principles. Hence, 
too, a noble consistency in his public career. Men who in 
their public action are determined mainly by the details 
immediately in view, and whose policy thus looks no further 
than getting round the next corner, will inevitably have 
ostensible inconsistencies in their career, even though that 
career should in reality be dominated uniformly by principles 
unchanged. But Cunningham, mainly and ostentatiously 
occupied with ascertainment and application of principles, 
looking not merely to this or that battle, but to the whole 
campaign, had few or no occasions even to appear to change 
his policy ; and if he had on any occasion moditied his policy, 
would never have been suspected of changing his principle,— 
for policy with him was always manifestly the wise application 
of those principles, whose interest was mainly in his heart’s 
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view. And hence, once more, his peculiar comprehensiveness 
of view, not less remarkable than his clearness. 

The comprehensiveness, no doubt, was the cause of his 
controlling regard to principles, as well as the effect of it. 
He was naturally a broad man. Thus, while in ecclesiastics 
he was a Free Churchman of Free Churchmen, and while in 
theology he was a Calvinist of Calvinists, he was at the same 
time much more than this: in comprehensiveness at once of 
affection and of thought, he was the most catholic of Free 
Churchmen after Chalmers.. And this combination, of vigor- 
ous denominationalism with generous catholicism, of decisive 
completeness in personal conviction with tolerance in relation 
to his fellowmen, this corresponded with the character of his 
intellect, which exhibited in combination a remarkable degree 
of at once comprehensiveness and precision. Its native 
comprehensiveness must, from the outset of his intellectual 
life, have impelled him towards the discovery of principles ; 
because it is only through principles that one can gain a real 
and comprehensive view of details. But at the same time, on 
the other hand, his habitual controlling regard to principles 
must have served to educate into fulness of practical effect 
that comprehensiveness or breadth which lay rooted in his 
nature. And this educating process will, we believe, be 
marked by close students of his career: never losing his 
intensiveness of regard to details once established, he went on 
through life manifestly expanding in comprehensiveness, not 
through abandonment of principles once held by him, but 
rather through growing recognition of the wide sweep of those 
principles; as the astronomer goes on gaining wider views of 
the universal stellar system, and clearer views of his principles 
themselves, not by abandoning those principles once ascer- 
tained and established, but by faithful and patient application 
of them. 

His comprehensiveness and clearness, while tending towards 
that decision and thoroughness which characterised his opinions, 
must at the same time have conduced towards a certain 
judicial moderation, not less characteristic. This moderation 
in substance, on the part of one who had in him so much of 
fiery force, was very remarkable. It was conspicuous, not in 
his judgment of persons, but in his judgment of principles and 
their varied applications. Founded on great strength and 
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solidity of judgment, it must have been largely fostered by his 
habitual contemplation of principles, not simply in isolation, 
but in all their applications and in their relations to other 
principles. And the result of it was to give to his carefully- 
weighed opinions an unequalled measure of that authority 
which may pertain to the opinions of uninspired men. Even 
in relation to ordinary matters, if only he fairly gave his mind 
to the study of them, men got into the habit of consulting 
him as an oracle. His judgment was yet more valued when 
the business happened to be of such a nature as to demand for 
the expiscation of it an appeal to relative principles of Chris- 
tian truth or law. And it was felt as weightiest of all in that 
domain to which the latter part of his life was devoted, the 
domain of historical and systematic theology. 

Hence the peculiar value of that large portion of the present 
work which Dr Rainy has devoted to a digest of Cunningham’s 
views in relation to a series of public questions, with which 
the Free Church was called upon to deal during her process of 
reconstruction outside of the Establishment. ‘The digest has 
been accomplished with singular fairness and masterly ability. 
It will be read by Free Churchmen as a very precious record 
of the constitutional history of their Church in her formative 
period, and consequent indication of her duties in the present 
so far as dependent on the constitution then developed, and 
especially on those principles which presided in the formation. 
And it ought to be valued by all Christian patriots, as a series 
of lessons, from the experience of a great master, regarding 
not a few of those questions, both ecclesiastical and ecclesias- 
tico-political, which still call for solution from the Christian 
statesmanship of our time. 

With one exception, we shall not refer to any of those ques- 
tions indetail. That one exception is the once famous College 
question. The happy termination of that strife ought not to 
tempt us to forget its bitterness while it lasted, and the tragic 
illustration it gave of the misery and sin of brethren’s falling 
out by the way. Cunningham’s position was, that the Free 
Church ought not to extend the then existing machinery of 
theological education, at least until her Edinburgh Hall, in re- 
spect of endowments and professorships, should have been com- 
pleted up to the Church’s own ideal of excellence. The counter 
position was, that while labouring to make the Edinburgh 
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Hall as complete as possible, she ought in the meantime to set 
up or complete similar institutions in Aberdeen and Glasgow. 
There was nothing in this difference of opinion to necessitate 
or warrant any bitterness of strife. And yet the strife raged 
for years with extraordinary bitterness. It not only kept the 
Church for that time in distraction and alarm, but left seeds of 
evil behind it for long years after. As to Cunningham, it cer- 
tainly embittered intensely the most precious years of his life, 
and not improbably shortened the duration of it. And a 
tragedy so little called for by the nature of the case is not the 
least instructive lesson of his life-history. 

By having drawn so largely from the more picturesque part 
of that history, we may have produced the erroneous impression, 
that his life was almost wholly spent in war, with foes or 
friends. And during that more picturesque part his public 
life was necessarily in war; because war was the great work to 
which capable Christian patriots were then called by Christ. 
But even in that earlier period, hid from public view, there was 
the refreshing private life of the family and the pastorate—in 
the latter of which, Mr Mackenzie gives us to know, he evinced 
in the Sabbath school a remarkable gift of effectively talking 
to children. And for the last eighteen years of his life, after 
the Disruption, his wars were to a large extent at an end. He 
had not naturally much talent for ordinary administration of 
affairs in Church courts; and this, along with his experience 
in the College Controversy, made him strongly averse to meddle 
with that routine administration. Even the College Contro- 
versy, though deeply and painfully affecting him and many 
others, was essentially only a stormy episode on the surface of 
his life. The main-stream of his life in this later period was 
constituted by his work as Professor and Principal in the 
New College, and by the deep extensive studies, and occasional 
contributions to theological literature—he was for some years 
editor of this Review—for which his academical position gave 
a welcome occasion and opportunity. The Church then re- 
garded him mainly as her great theologian and Christian 
teacher. On various occasions he came out as a speaker in 
Church courts, and always spoke with the power and effect 
which had characterised him in the pre-disruption campaign : 
his last Assembly speech, on the Australian Union Question in 
1861, was in all respects one of the very greatest ever delivered 
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by him. But even on these occasions his utterances in this 
later period were regarded as something specifically distinct 
from the speeches of the ablest of ordinary Assembly debaters 
—as being in their nature so many allocutions, regarding the 
present duty of the Church, from one who, comparatively 
young in years, was by common consent the supremely great 
master of her principles, and distinctively and grandly the 
theologian of his Church. 

Though unhappy in the College Controversy, yet, follow- 
ing in the line of Welsh and Chalmers, he did great service in 
reforming the system of theological education. And it may 
not be out of place here, in special connection with Cunning- 
ham’s name, to intimate the nature and extent of that reform 
to which he was so large a contributor, by describing the exist- 
ing system of theological education in his Edinburgh New 
College—to whose type the Free Church Colleges in Glasgow 
and Aberdeen conform. The Free Church now, as in her 
Establishment epoch, requires of her students a full curriculum 
of liberal university studies before allowing them to enter her 
Hall of Divinity. But in the Hall itself she has made very 
great changes for the better, so that her theological curriculum 
is now probably the best conceived and most complete in 
Christendom. 

Long before the Ten Years’ Conflict began, the Evangelical 
party, under Thomson and Chalmers, had assailed the ther 
existing system of “ pluralities,” which allowed a Professor to 
hold a parochial charge. Such pluralities have no place in the 
Free Church: all her Professors are set apart exclusively to 
the one work of their respective academical chairs. Again, 
Chalmers was often humorously indignant in describing that 
mal-arrangement in the old system which, in relation to the 
subject-matter of Christianity, produced such results as these, 
that a fourth of the students had to begin with the second 
year’s course of instruction; another fourth, with the third 
year’s; and yet another fourth, with the fourth year’s ; so that 
three-fourths of every generation of students had, more or less 
completely, to study theology backwards. That evil has no 
existence in the Free Church. By having two Professors, 
where under the old system there was only one, she has been 
enabled to arrange the curriculum so, that every student who 
enters her Hall begins with the beginning of the properly 
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theological course, and goes, through four years, straight to the 
end of it: the first year being given to Natural Theology 
and Christian Apologetics ; the second and third, to the posi- 
tive dogmas of Christianity in relation to an individual soul ; 
and the fourth, to the Christian truth in its applications to the 
constitution of the Church and to the practical work of the 
ministry. Dr Cunningham, again, very strenuously insisted 
on the importance of securing that the Church’s future minis- 
ters should have some real and full acquaintance with the 
Word of God in the original tongues; and this is provided for 
by two Professorships, one of New Testament Greek and Exi- 
gesis, and the other of Hebrew and Old Testament Theology. 
His own chosen department, of Church History with special 
reference to the historical development of Christian thought, is 
represented by a chair now occupied by his biographer, Dr 
Rainy. During his life-time, the Free Church, having regard 
to the condition of the public mind, had in her Edinburgh 
New College a temporary Professorship of Natural Science, 
occupied by the famous Dr Fleming, which now has been suc- 
ceeded by a permanently endowed Professorship of Natural 
Science. And since his death she has got a permanently en- 
dowed Professorship of Evangelistic Theology, now occupied 
by that “prince of missionaries,’ Dr Duff. We have given 
these details, partly because they are of some intrinsic interest 
to readers of this Review far beyond the Free Church, and 
mainly because the admirable system of theological education 
in the Free Church is inseparably associated with the memory 
of Cunningham. 

His effectiveness as Professor of Theology was singularly 
great. Chalmers excelled him in making fervent evangelists. 
But we question whether he has ever been equalled by any 
other Scottish professor in impelling students to real and 
honest work as scientific theologians. Some few—very few— 
not natively scientific or systematic in disposition, may have 
been repelled from his teaching by its rigorous regard to sys- 
tem or science—while all alike revered and loved his person. 
But to the mass of his students he was in the theological 
curriculum perhaps more than Sir William Hamilton had 
been in the literary curriculum. It may not be easy to define 
what gave him his peculiar power for good as a teacher. And 
yet it is not impossible. Dr Rainy justly states that he was 
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by no means pre-eminent in merely tutorial dexterities. But 
such dexterities, in relation to full-grown Christian men who 
have undergone the experience of a liberal university educa- 
tion, have not much to do with success in teaching theology. 
And Dr Cunningham had in a very rarely high degree all the 
true and great elements of success. He manifestly was a 
thorough master of his subject, in respect both of erudition 
and of intellection. He spoke very plainly, and reasoned very 
powerfully. He went into every discussion with vehement 
enthusiasm, such as made all his instructions intensely dynami- 
cal. He was supremely honest. He was full of simple, un- 
affected, considerate kindness to his students, and of obvious 
though unostentatious solicitude about their well-being and 
well-doing. He was a great man. His loftiness of nature 
made the young men who came near him instinctively to 
revere him. And, under the scholastic forms of discussion, 
there always burned and shone a moral and spiritual intensity 
of earnestness which made them feel that the matter in dis- 
cussion was one of profound and vital interest to them, not 
only as the future teachers of the Church, but also and espe- 
cially as men whose personal relations to God depended on 
their clear and full ascertainment of His truth. In the case 
of such a teacher the question is not, why he succeeded? but 
rather, how he could possibly have failed to succeed? Let 
there be given as large a mass of manhood as Cunningham’s, 
so fully informed with learned Christian thought, so intensely 
glowing with Christian conviction, and so admirably endowed 
with gifts of plain, strong utterance, and there can hardly fail 
to be, anywhere or at any time, such success as his. The 
reason why such success as his is extremely rare is, that 
men such as he was are extremely rare. His power as 
teacher, superlatively great, has left its ineffaceable traces on 
the mental constitution of men, once his students, now in 
almost every nation in Christendom, and in every quarter of 
the globe. And they, if they ask themselves what was the 
secret of that power, will trace it back, not to any secondary 
academical accomplishment, but to the primary quality of true 
simple greatness—intellectual, moral, and spiritual—in the 
man, the Christian scholar, and the divine; a quality finding 
clear and powerful utterance in his instructions. 

One aspect of his instructions ought to be specially com- 
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memorated here, because it may not be so fully manifest in 
his lectures, published after his death, as it was in his class- 
work during life. The readers of those lectures will, we 
believe, perceive that, while fitted to make theologians, they 
were at the same time fitted to make Christian evangelists, 
because glowing with earnest conviction of Christian truth as 
the means of true life in God for mankind. They are thus 
contrasted with the masterly “Institutes” of Hill,—a work 
which, with all its consummate ability, is yet markedly de- 
ficient in that earnestness and warmth of feeling which ought 
to accompany serious belief of the great doctrines it expounds 
and defends. But to Cunningham’s hearers that moral and 
spiritual element, so important for the production of convic- 
tion and assent, was present in a much higher degree than it 
can be to the apprehension of a mere reader of the lectures as 
printed. For his hearers heard those wonderfully solemn, 
simple, prayers with which the delivery of every lecture was 
introduced. They heard those occasional memorable “asides,” 
in which the great teacher, leaving his formal prepared lecture 
for a little, would speak a few plain, strong words to their 
conscience and heart, reminding them that this was no matter 
of mere academical speculation, but one vitally affecting their 
highest personal interests, and their prospects of doing good 
as witnesses for God in the world. And above all, they saw 
and heard the man himself, with all the power of intense per- 
sonal conviction glowing in his countenance, and thrilling in 
his voice, and agonising in his action. To many of them—in 
their peculiar stage of experience—his lecturing must have 
been the most effective of all possible preaching, partly be- 
cause it never was sermonising in disguise. It has sometimes 
been questioned whether the academic analytic method of 
handling sacred matters may not tend to produce in young 
men a sceptical or indifferent spirit in relation to them. But 
any one who has studied under Cunningham will believe that 
this evil, if it do arise, does not arise out of the nature of the 
method ; or at least that any evil tendency incidental to the 
method may be effectively neutralised, and far more than 
neutralised, by the seen and felt presence of reverential earnest- 
ness in the teacher. 

We have dwelt on his character as teacher, because much 
that was peculiar to his teaching has necessarily passed away 
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with his life. Even his learning, whose affluence and exact- 
ness were continually present to the students’ minds through 
his weekly class allocutions on books and study, does not 
appear in his lectures except through its result, in enabling 
him to make his characteristically comprehensive statements 
with the confidence and authority of conscious mastery of the 
relative history of Christian thought. It appears, no doubt, 
in some of his exhaustive published monographs, such as that 
on “ Melancthon and the Theology of the Church of England.” 
But that, which the students well know to be a fair sample of 
his manner of preparation before delivering himself on any 
important subject, may be regarded by those who knew him 
not as the result of a special exceptional effort to “get up” 
the literature of this one subject in hand. And there were 
other qualities, more vitally affecting his success as a teacher, 
which in his published works are necessarily unrepresented. 

It is, however, as a theologian, represented, no matter how 
inadequately, by those works, that he is destined mainly 
to take place in the estimation of the churches. As an 
ecclesiastic, he had contemporaries and associates who in some 
respects equalled him and in others excelled him. But asa 
theologian he was absolutely alone ; among those associates he 
had no rival, and no second. And we believe the best judges 
will be the most decided in pronouncing him the greatest 
systematic theologian that Scotland has produced. 

The lectures now published as his Historical Theology, 
were, it will be remembered, published as they had been 
delivered in the class. They are not, therefore, so closely 
packed with matter as if he had prepared them for the press, 
to take place as a complete “system” of theology. They are, 
as class lectures must needs be in order to answer their 
purpose, sparing in mere details, of analysis and argumenta- 
tion; and mainly devoted to clear and firmly outlined 
delineation of the true nature of the question and burden of 
proof, and indication of leading lines of evidence for the doctrine 
maintained, and of answers to leading objections to that doc- 
trine. They thus have not much of the minute pleadings of an 
advocate, and present rather the aspect of a judicial charge 
from the bench. Perhaps they are on this account all the 
better illustrations of his character of mind. For as we have 
said, his mind was in its character eminently judicial, and in 
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noways merely forensic. In the utterances of one who had, 
deservedly, the reputation of being a very great reasoner, it is 
surprising how little there ever appeared of real detailed 
argumentation. Even when at first sight he appeared to be 
going through subtle argumentative processes, it would often 
appear on close inspection, that he was only expanding, iterating 
and reiterating, the judicial statement which he had enunciated 
at the outset. This course, which appears to have resulted 
from the disciplined bent of his mind, was peculiarly fitted 
for the purposes of class instruction. And his Historical 
Theology, therefore, characterised—in comparison with such 
monographs as that on “ Melancthon,’—by scantiness of details, 
is peculiarly fitted to serve as an illustrative sample of that 
judicial character of his mind which constituted one of his 
characteristic excellencies as a divine. 

His theological opinions were very decidedly and completely 
Calvinistic and Presbyterian. This decision and completeness 
are characteristic of the judicial mind: the merely forensic 
mind may be able only to see so many reasons on one side and 
on the other, without heartily taking either side ; but the truly 
judicial mind is under a necessity to forta a judgment, firm and 
thoroughgoing, on the right side and against the wrong. But 
the judicial character, on the other hand, is incompatible with 
disproportion or exaggeration. And in this respect, too, Cun- 
ningham was judicial. He was moderate, while thorough- 
going. Firm and strong, he was never extreme. And we 
should recommend his Historical Theology as what any 
intelligent student would find to be a singularly fair and 
reasonable, and symmetrical, as well as powerful exhibition of 
the nature and grounds of Calvinism and Presbyterianism as 
compared with other systems of doctrine and discipline. 

One peculiar excellence of his theology is the manner and 
degree in which it is historical. Every important doctrine in 
the system is illustrated, not only by its contrast with opposed 
doctrines of other systems, but also by the relative history of 
Christian thought, and especially those movements in that 
history which occasioned the definitive articulation of the 
doctrine, by the Church or her teachers. This mode of illus- 
tration is manifestly fitted to foster comprehensiveness or 
catholicity of view, and at the same time to sustain a certain 
historical enthusiasm through the seen and felt connection of 
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the matter immediately in view with the Christian thought 
of past generations, And Cunningham, with very little os- 
tentation of learning, through the peculiar clearness and 
comprehensiveness of his own historical vision, succeeds in 
producing that salutary effect, of felt relation to the past, 
in a measure unequalled by any other English writer on 
systematic theology. 

It will be observed, that while always speaking as a living 
man of our day, his thought in substance conforms to the type 
of Reformation theology, as set forth by the great divines of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This in his case 
was perhaps inevitable. It was in the study of those divines 
that his mind, theologically, was definitively formed. When 
it was a-forming, the Scottish Church had experienced a wide- 
spread revival of religion. The service to be done for her by 
theology was, a conservation of the new life thus attained, so 
far as that could be accomplished by means of a scientific 
exhibition of the matter of her faith. For that end, a fresh 
and living re-exhibition of the old Reformation system was all 
that could serve any real good purpose. For the great Conti- 
nental movement of Christian thought, with whatever new 
matter, or necessity for new modes of statement, may have 
resulted from it, had not then begun sensibly to influence the 
Scottish mind, except through a precursory east wind of 
blighting negativism. Cunningham, therefore, found in the 
great old masters all of guidance or stimulus that was really 
needed by him or his Church. His attainments at a later 
stage went on greatly expanding, partly in relation to the new 
Continental movement, and mainly relation to Patristic and 
Scholastic Theology. But these later attainments did not 
materially modify the form which his Christian thought had 
assumed in its earlier, formative period—the form characteristic 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This was at the 
same time agreeable to the dictates of his judgment ; he per- 
sistently and deliberately maintained that, for subtance, the 
system of Christian doctrine has been definitively ascertained 
by the old Reformation School of Protestant Divines. It will 
be admitted by theologians that in this respect his judgment 
was at least no disadvantage to scientific theology in his 
country. For, whether they do or do not believe that scientific 
theology must end with the Reformation type of doctrine, 
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they must at least admit that the study of it must always 
begin with the Reformation masters; inasmuch as they were 
the first to produce anything like a real system of Christian 
theology, and their characteristic utterance is the indispensable 
key to comprehension of the Christian thought of all succeeding 
generations. And to all who would gain a full and clear view 
of the system as apprehended and elaborated by them, from 
one who at the same time was at home in the learned thought 
of our nineteenth century, there could be no better guide than 
this master-work of Cunningham. 

It will be observed, finally, that in his application of the 
formal principle of Protestantism, the sovereignty of Scripture 
as the only rule of faith, he is as rigorous as any of the old 
divines could be. While making the resources of Church 
history of thought richly available as an introduction to the 
study of doctrines, he was unwearied in inculcating and prac- 
tising the principle, that with reference to any question of 
distinctively Christian doctrine the only real source of evidence 
is the written revelation of God’s mind, and that the only 
Christian method of seeking towards a conclusion is careful 
analysis and synthesis of relative materials given in that 
revelation. And again, as to merely metaphysical considera- 
tions, derived from contemplation of the natural system of 
things, he habitually repelled them as incompetent in the 
domain of Christian theology. Thus, in his monograph on 
Liberty and Necessity in relation to Calvinism. Here, not 
for the first time, he shewed very clearly that Sir William 
Hamilton, in going, as he often did, beyond his own domain, 
had only succeeded, as on other such occasions, in making 
himself ridiculous as a pretentious ignoramus. He shewed 
that Chalmers and Edwards, in associating the necessitarian 
theory of the nature of moral agency with their defence of 
Calvinism, had laboured under a mistake, thus far, that their 
theory has no historical claim to be so associated with Cal- 
vinism, inasmuch as in relation to the nature of moral agency 
there has always been, among strict Calvinists or Augustinians, 
the same diversity of view as among the disciples of other 
theological schools. But his own deliverance on the question 
was characteristic. Personally, he said, he leaned towards the 
necessitarian theory; but neither of the theories stood in any 
vital relation to the proper Augustinian or Calvinistic doctrines 
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of grace; and both theories alike, not being matter of Christian 
revelation, are, in the domain of Christian theology, to be dis- 
regarded as incompetent. 

His characteristic avoidance of metaphysical theorising may 
have been partly occasioned by the character of his mind. 
For, with all his controlling regard to principles, his mind 
appears to us to have been positive, logical, scientific, rather 
than speculative or philosophical. But this was at the same 
time agreeable to the dictate of his judgment. And in 
this respect, too, it can be seen that his judgment has at least 
done no disservice to the Church. Supposing, for argument’s 
sake, that outside of the positive revelation of God in Scrip- 
ture there may conceivably be found some materials that 
ought to modify in some respects our views of Christian 
truth, yet it must always be of primary importance to ascertain 
the contents of that positive revelation direct from Scripture 
itself; and for this end of primary importance, the theologian 
does the best service who most rigorously restricts himself to 
that ascertainment from Scripture alone. And it will pro- 
bably appear, when the contents of that revelation have been 
thoroughly ascertained, digested, and built up into system 
from within, that the searcher is rewarded by being con- 
sciously independent of such questionable aids as merely 
metaphysical speculation from without. 

We must now say a concluding woil about the biographical 
volume to which we have been so largely indebted. The 
first part of the work is,as we have intimated, Mr Mackenzie’s. 
And at first sight it must have appeared to him formidably 
difficult. Though remarkably outspoken about other matters, 
Cunningham was far from effusive about himself. Though a 
voluminous writer, he had a strong aversion to the mechanical 
process of writing; so that he would rather walk a mile with 
a message to a friend than write him a note. There thus was 
left behind him very little of that sort of material, especially 
in the shape of diaries and confidential correspondence, which 
has been made so amply available for the best purposes of 
biography in our time. And it might thus appear all but 
impossible to produce a real biography, particularly of his 
earlier years. But Mr Mackenzie had a profound affection 
and respect for Cunningham, and a passionate enthusiasm, 
both for the glories of our old Scottish nation, and also and 
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especially for the distinguishing principles of the Reformation 
Scottish Church. He was a man of real genius. His genius 
was distinctively historical. In his historical works, always 
forcible and graceful, he shewed a special predilection for 
delineation of the character and action of heroic individuals. 
And, considering the circumstances, of scanty materials to 
begin with and failing health in the end, his success in this, 
his last literary labour, has been really surprising. His 
graphic descriptions of that old Scottish life, now passing out 
of memory, by which Cunningham was surrounded in child- 
hood and youth, and his clear and stirring account of public 
movements down to the Disruption, are only what might have 
been expected by those who knew him. But no one could 
reasonably have expected a biography so real, a life-history so 
full of characteristic incidents, a narrative of personal experi- 
ence so continuous and sustained in interest, as that which he 
has given us in this, his swan-song. Theologians, of course, 
will value whatever details could be collected regarding the 
personal history of a theologian so true and great. But any 
ordinary reader will, we believe, find a fascinating interest in 
this part of the work simply as the veritable history of a man, 
from his infancy down to the culmination of his career. 

While lamenting the decease of Mr Mackenzie in his prime, 
we recognise a providential felicity in the circumstance that 
the completion of the work has fallen to the hands of Dr 
Rainy. As a student of Dr Cunningham’s, who afterwards 
was his pastor, and always was his intimate and trusted 
personal friend, Dr Rainy, in addition to his qualifications as 
teacher of Historical Theology, has had special advantages for 
the work, of a more personal nature. His part of the work, 
too, had difficulties of its own. While continuing the narra-- 
tive of private history to the close of his “ beloved master’s ” 
life, he has given himself mainly,—and in our estimation, 
wisely,—to a delineation of Cunningham’s characteristic 
position and action as a public person—as ecclesiastic, professor, 
and theologian. His view of the professor and theologian, 
singularly discriminating in its sympathetic admiration, may 
have cost him no great amount of anxious Jabour. But it 
must have been otherwise in relation to the digest which has 
already been characterised by us,—an outline view of Cunning- 
ham’s relation to various questions of ecclesiastics. The very 
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copiousness of the materials must here have been a difficulty : to 
collect, digest, and set forth in short compass and readable 
form, a view of so many matters buried in the dust-chaos of 
forgotten “blue books,” pamphlets, and other publications (as 
they once were)—this is a task which very few men would 
have hopefully undertaken, and fewer still could have success- 
fully achieved. Besides, it will be remembered that the 
College Controversy had brought Cunningham into painful 
collision with Free Church leaders now alive, and that his 
great name has been frequently appealed to of late, on both 
sides of a Union controversy, on whose merits he had no 
occasion to pronounce ; so that it might be difficult for any 
one, now standing in living relation to those matters, so to 
speak as not, unconsciously, to bring Cunningham’s great 
name unfairly into the controversy not yet ended, or to 
rekindle the embers of a strife which already has sufficiently 
injured the Church. Those difficulties are happily surmounted. 
By his singular clearness, that older ability and fairness, Dr 
Rainy has admirably succeeded in conserving for the Church 
the lessons derivable from the later part of Cunningham’s life, 
without, so far as we can see, doing anything tending to 
produce any of those evil consequences which might have been 
apprehended from a really full account of it. 

It will be observed that each part of the work is a needful 
complement of the other, so that both together constitute a 
completed whole. And some may think that to the two 
authors respectively there have been assigned the parts which 
they were best qualified to execute. We do not know whether 
Dr Rainy could have given us a narrative so picturesquely 
animated as we have in the first part, nor whether Mr Mackenzie 
could have given us an analysis and estimate so masterly as we 
have in the second part. We do know that each has done his 
own part extremely well, so well that one cannot see how it 
could have been better done. Without professing to endorse 
every detail of it, we welcome the whole work as a very great 
accession to our first-class Christian literature. And we rejoice 
in hearing that the reading public has anticipated this Review 
in pronouncing the work a great success. 

JAMES MACGREGOR. 
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REPRINTED ARTICLE. 
The Hazors of Scripture. 


On the Villages and Towns named Hazar and Hazor in the Scriptures, 
with the Identification of the Hazor of Kedar. By Joun Wison, 
D.D., F.R.S., Honorary President of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society.! 


HE Hebrew words %%7 Hazar and 8" Hazor, literally 
signifying an “enclosure,” a “ court,” a “ pasturage,” and 
a “village,” are used as the names of various towns and vil- 
lages which have often been overlooked, confounded, and mis- 
placed by writers on biblical geography and prophecy. 
HAZEROTH was one of the stations of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. (Num. xi. 35; xii. 16; xxxiii. 17, 18.) It was 
doubtless situated in the valley of el-Hadhar, north of Mount 
Sinai. The discovery of this locality is one of great importance.* 
A Hazar-Addar and Hazar-Enan are spoken of in con- 
nection with the borders of the Holy Land. (Num. xxxiv. 
4,10.) The Canaanitish Avim are represented as dwelling in 
Hazerim. (Deut. ii. 23.) In the apportionments of their land 
which fell to the tribes of Judah and Simeon we find several 
Hazors, mentioned in the following connections :—*“ And it 
[the south border of Judah] passed along [from Kadesh- 
barnea] to HEzRoN, and went up to Adar,” [probably the 
Hazor-Addar of Num. ut sup.] (Josh. xv. 3.) “And the 
uttermost cities of the tribe of the children of Judah, toward 
the coast of Edom southward, were Kabzeel, and Eder, and 
Jagur, and Kinah, and Dimonah, and Adadah, and Kedesh, 
and Hazor, and Ithnan, Ziph, and Telem, and Bealoth, and 
Hazor-Hadattah [the “new Hazor,” erroneously given in our 
English version as two different places], and Kerioth, and 
Hezron, which is HAzor,* Amam, and Shema, and Moladah, 
and Hazar-Gaddah [village of the kid], and Heshmon, and 
Bethpalet, and Hazar-Shual [the village of the jackal], and 
Beersheba,” &c. (Josh. xv. 21-28.) “And they [the children 
of Simeon accommodated in the tribe of Judah] had in their 
inheritance Beersheba, Sheba, and Moladah, and Hazar-Shual 


? From the ‘‘ Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.” 
* See ‘‘ Lands of the Bible,” vol. i. pp. 256-260. 

* Mentioned also in Josh. xv. 3. 
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[already mentioned], and Balah, and Azem, and Altolad, and 
Bethul, and Hormah, and Ziklag, and Beth-marcaboth, and 
Hazar-Susah [the village of the horse].” (Josh. xix. 2-5.) 
“ And they [the descendants of Simeon] dwelt at Beersheba, 
and Moladah, and Hazar-Shual... . and at Beth-marcaboth, 
and Hazar-Susim [the village of horses, given before in the 
singular form]... .. These were their cities unto the reign 
of David.” (1 Chron. iv. 28-31.) None of these Hazars, so 
far as I know, have been identified in modern times, though 
the sites of some of the contiguous towns have been seen or 
visited by late travellers, This, however, is a matter of com- 
paratively little consequence, as they are not associated with 
any historical events or prophetical descriptions of much con- 
sequence. Hazor-Gaddah was probably near Engedi, the 
fountain of the kid.’ The designation of Hazor-Susah or 
Susim, proves the existence of the horse in the South of 
Canaan before the Israelites entered it under Joshua, a cir- 
cumstance which is often overlooked. This animal was very 
scarce in the country till the time of Solomon. The Jewish 
kings were forbidden to multiply to themselves horses, pro- 
bably to keep them, in their religious separation, from depend- 
ence on foreign countries, their own rough and hilly province 
not being in general suitable for rearing that quadruped. 

A Hazor, belonging to the tribe of Benjamin is simply 
mentioned in Neh. xi. 33. It was probably not far from 
Bethel, and was perhaps identical with, or not far from, Baal- 
Hazor, near Ephraim, at which Absalom’s sheep-shearers 
were employed. (2 Sam. xiii. 23.) 

Hazar-llatticon (or the middle Hazor or village), by the 
coast of Hauran, and Hazor-Enan, by the border of Damascus, 
are mentioned by Ezekiel (xlvii. 16, 17), in connection with 
the boundaries of the restored Holy Land. 

A more important place than those now referred to was the 
Hazor of King Jabin, the capital of all the kingdoms adjoin- 
ing the upper lake of the Jordan, which was taken and 
destroyed by Joshua (Josh. xi. 1-13, &c.); which afterwards 
partially recovered its strength, and under another king of the 
name of Jabin, oppressed the Israelites, and sent out against 

1 Jerome and Eusebius say of Gadda, ‘‘ Est autem hodieque villa in 


extremis finibus Dorome contra orientem, imminens Mari Mortuo,”—Eclog. 
de Loc. Heb, 
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them its armies under Sisera, when they were overcome by 
Deborah and Barak, its king being at the same time destroyed, 
“Jud. iv. 1-24; 1 Sam. xii. 9) ; which was rebuilt, or enlarged, 
by Solomon (1 Kings ix. 15); and which was taken by the 
Assyrians, on their invasion of Canaan under Tiglath-Pileser 
(2 Kings xv. 29). This strong and fenced city fell to the lot 
of the tribe of Naphtali, on the division of the land among the 
tribes of Israel. It is thus mentioned in the enumeration of 
their fenced cities, seemingly made from South to North :— 
“Ziddim, Zer, and Hammath [the warm baths near Tiberias], 
Rakkath [Tiberias],’ and Chinnereth, and Adamah, and Ramah 
[Rdmah], and Hazor, and Kedesh [now Kades!, and Edrei, 
and En-Hazor [the well of Hazor], and Iron,” &c. (Josh. 
xix. 35, 36). In the notice of the Assyrian conquests, it is 
thus given in an ¢numeration, probably proceeding from North 
to South:—“In the days of Pekah, king of Israel, came 
Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, and took Ijon, and Abel-beth- 
maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, 
and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali, and carried them captive 
to Assyria.” (2 Kings xv. 29.) It would appear that this 
Hazor lay to the South of Kedesh Naphtali, which is on the 
heights overlooking the waters of Merom, now called the Lake 
Huleh. Josephus (Antiq. v. 5, 1,) says that Hazor was situated 
above this lake, to which he gives the name Semechonitis 
(airy d8 ireonsiras rig Semeywviridog Aims). Eusebius and Jerome 
only allude to its situation, as in the tribe of Naphtali.’ 
[Respecting this Hazor, the following important passage is 
found in the excellent work of the Rev. Dr W. M. Thomson of 
Beirut, entitled, “The Land and the Book” :— 

“The only other city worth mentioning in this region is //azere, mid- 
way between Dible, Ain Ible, and Cosa. This city I identify with that 
Hazor which was the head of all those kingdoms whose armies, led by 
Jabin, were overthrown by Joshua at the watersof Merom. The remains 
of this very ancient city lie in a large-natural basin, and spread far up 
the hills towards the south. Heaps of hewn stone, old and rotten ; open 
pits, deep wells, and vast cisterns cut in the solid rock—these are the une- 


1 Talmud. Cod. Megill. fol. 5, col. 2 ; ‘* Lands of the Bible,” vol. ii. p. 117. 

2 Probably Yadrun, about an hour and a half north west from Maron near 
Safed, where the ruins of an ancient city are visible. See Thomson’s ‘‘ Land 
and the Book,” vol. i. p. 435. 

8 Sub voc. Asor:—‘*‘ Asor, in tribu Nephtalim, quam rex Assyriorum 
populasse scribitur.”—Heron. Ecloga de Loc. Heb. 
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quivocal indications of an important city. A large artificial cave, with an 
arch in front of a more modern date, is a celebrated Maz4r of the Meta- 
walis. I inquired of an old sheikh what saint was honoured there. In 
a voice, loud and bold, as if to make a doubtful point certain, he replied, 
Nebi Haztir, who fought with Yeshua Ibn Nun..... It is true that 
Josephus, speaking in a loose and indefinite way, says that Hazor was 
over the Lake Samechonitis, and in a like manner we may say, that it is 
over the Hiileh. It is above it to the north west, and in the centre of 
that mountainous district that overhangs the lake... .. Dr Robinson, 
however, who was directed to this place by myself, does not accept the 
identification ; nor will he admit that ’Azz Hazur, near el-Mughar, is 
the En-Hazor of Naphtali ; but until other sites with claims better esta- 
blished be discovered, I shall continue to regard them as the two Hazors 
given to that tribe.”] With this representation I agree. 
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There is still another HAzoR mentioned in the Scriptures, 
and that in an important portion of the prophecies of Jere- 
miah :— 


“ ConcERNING KEDAR, AND CONCERNING THE Kincpows oF Hazor, WHICH 
NEBUCHADREZZAR KING OF BABYLON SHALL SMITE, THUS SAITH THE LORD :— 

Arise ye, go up to Kedar, and spoil the men of the East. 

Their tents and their flocks shall they take away : 

They shall take to themselves their curtains, and all their vessels and 
their camels ; 

And they shall cry to them, Fear is on every side. 

Flee, get you far off, dwell deep, O ye inhabitants of Hazor, saith the 
Lord ; 

For Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon hath taken counsel against you, 

And hath conceived a purpose against you. 

Arise, get you up unto the wealthy nation that dwelleth without care, 
saith the Lord, 

Which have neither gates nor bars, which dwell alone ; 

Aud their camels shall be a booty, 

And the multitude of their cattle a spoil ; 

And I will scatter unto all winds them that are in the utmost corners, 

And I will bring their calamity from all sides thereof, saith the Lord, 

And Hazor shall be a dwelling for dragons, and a desolation for ever : 

There shall no man abide there, nor any son of man dwell in it.” 

(JEREMIAH xlix. 28-33.) 


Hazor is evidently mentioned here as the capital of Kedar, 
in the same way as in the context Heshbon and Ai are spoken 
of as principal cities of Moab, and Bozrah as the capital of 
Edom. It is doomed by the prophet, not as an actual posses- 
sion of the Israelites,such as Hazor in the neighbourhood of 
Kadesh Naphtali was, but as in a distant and hostile nation, 
that of Kedar, analogous in this respect to Edom, and Moab 
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and Elam, introduced to our notice in the same course of 
prophecy. It is represented as a secluded place, in the “East,” 
and “in the utmost corners,” the wealth of the dependencies 
of which principally consisted in flocks, and herds of camels, 
and in tents, and their equipages. It is obviously such a place 
as is not to be sought in a rough hilly country, where the latter 
description of animal would be found nearly or wholly useless. 
I request the members of our Society to mark these circum- 
stances at the commencement of our inquiries as to its locality. 

Dr Keith, in the thirty-sixth edition of his admirable work 
on the “ Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion, de- 
rived from the literal Fulfilment of Prophecy,” says, with 
reference to the passage of Jeremiah now referred to:—“In 
the previous editions of this treatise, the author could not 
adduce any illustration of this prediction, after having long 
sought in vain for any recognition or identification of the city 
itself, either by historians or travellers, except the vague, and 
therefore unsatisfactory notice by Burckhardt, who had heard 
of, but not seen, ‘the ruins of a city called Hazouri.’” He 
then goes on to identify the Hazor of Jeremiah with that of 
Jabin, repeating its history to the time of Solomon, and thus 
proceeds :—“‘ At the end of an hour and a half, east by south 
from Paneas, on the route to Damascus, says Burckhardt, ‘ we 
came to ’Ain-el-Hazouri, a spring, with the tomb of Sheikh 
Othman-el-Hazouri just over it; to the north of it one hour 
are the ruins of a city called Hazouri. The mountain here 
is overgrown with oaks, but contains good pasturage.’” “The 
name Hazouri,” Dr Keith adds, “is well known at Paneas: it 
designates the ruins; Ain Hazour, the fountain of Hazour ; 
and Djebel-Hazour, the hill of Hazor. The ruins are not, as 
stated to Burckhardt, an hour’s distance from the spring, but 
comparatively near it, on the opposite side of a grove of noble 
oaks..... The name remains, but the city is no more; and 
literally, as the word of the Lord revealed the existing fact, 
though long unknown in other lands, no man abides there, 
nor does a son of man dwell in it.”* 

In this supposed identification, the excellent and learned 
author of the most popular work which has vet been published 
on the subject of which it treats, falls into three errors of 
considerable magnitude. 


1 Keith on the Evidence of Prophecy, pp. 150-153. 
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1. The “ Hazour” of the flanks of Jebel Heish, above the 
castle of Banias, to which he here refers, cannot possibly be 
Hazor, the capital of Jabin. This site is quite separated from 
the possessions of the tribe of Naphtali, in which that town, as 
we have seen, was situated. It is east of the territory formerly 
belonging to the Sidonians, and ultimately taken possession of 
by the tribe of Dan. It lies to the east of the Jordan, in the 
territories which, in the Land of Promise, we know were 
allotted to the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the half tribe of 
Manasseh, if they extended so far to the north. 

2. The Hazor of Jabin is not the Hazor mentioned by 
Jeremiah, which, as we have already seen, is connected with 
Kedar and Arabia. 

3. The Hazor of Jebel Heish, also, has no geographical con- 
nection with Kedar and Arabia, from which it is quite 
remote. In its lofty position, among the roughnesses of the 
mountains, it is perhaps one of the last places which could be 
thought of as the capital of a country abounding with camels." 

Dr Eadie, a countryman of Dr Keith, in his convenient 
Biblical Encyclopzedia, has avoided confounding the Hazor 
mentioned by Jeremiah with that of Jabin. “There is a 
remarkable prophecy,” he says, “respecting a Hazor in Jer. 
xlix. 28-33. The connection shews it to have been in Arabia, 
and the whole scope of the prophecy denotes a place of great 
importance. It is, however, blotted out, though some have 
conjectured that it is another name for Petra.” 

So many places mentioned in Scripture, which have for 
ages disappeared from the view of the civilised world, have 
been lately brought to notice, that we have not despaired of 
the recovery of even this HAzor. Before hazarding an opinion, 
however, on its situation, we have to seek for the district of 

' Since this paper was laid before the Society, the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XII., Part 2, has been received in India. At page 359, 
I find the following statement, in the late Capt. Newbold’s paper ‘‘On the 
Country Letween Tyre and Sidon and the Jordan” :—‘‘ My friend the Rev. 
Mr Thomson of Beirtit, suggested to me the examination of Hunin as the site 
of the great Hazor, so celebrated in the days of Joshua, and subsequently. 
1 am, however, inclined to think that Hazor lay further East, and that its 
site is pointed out by a mound in the valley of the Jordan, between Hasbeiya 
and Banias, called by the Arabs Tel Ghazor.” Mr Thomson, as will be seen 
above, has rightly abandoned this conjecture about the identity of Hunin 


and the Hazor of Jabin. Captain Newbold has overlooked the fact that the 
Arabic correspondent of Hazor is Hadhor, and not Ghazor. 
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Kepar itself, with which, as we have seen, it is associated by 
Jeremiah. 

The country of KEDAR derived its name from Kedar the son 
of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13). In several passages of the sacred 
Scriptures it is connected with Arabia (Isaiah xxi. 13-16 ; 
Ezek. xxvii. 21). Its people are alluded to as dwelling in 
tents, and, according to some interpreters, with the sons of 
Kedemeh, settled in the “East,”! as in the passage we have 
introduced from Jeremiah (Song i. 5; Ps. exx. 5). Pliny 
couples its people, the Cedrei, with the Nabatai,? the de- 
scendants of Nebaioth, the eldest brother of Kedar. The 
Chaldzan paraphrast identifies these people (Ezek. xxvii. 21), 
and he translates the “flocks of Kedar” (Isaiah lx. 7) the “flocks 
of the Arabs.”* Jerome, in his comment on Isaiah, says that 
Kedar was “an inhabited region beyond Arabia of the Sara- 
cens ;” and in his Loc. Heb. that it was in the “ wilderness of 
the Saracens.” Eusebius and Jerome, in the Ecloga, or 
Onomasticon, place this wilderness of the Saracens “ beyond 
Arabia to the South,” “opposite the coast of the Red Sea.” 
Theodoretus, commenting on Psalm exix., says: “ Kedar was 
the second son of Ishmael, and his posterity dwell to this day 
not far distant from Babylon.” Suidas in his Lexicon makes 
the same remark, adding that Kedar is a place of obscurity, 
for in Hebrew it denotes what is dark. 

It appears to me that according to these authorities Kedar, 
distinctively so called, is to be sought in the Eastern portion 
of that part of Arabia, according to the ancients, which is now 
called the Syrian desert, or in the country contiguous to that 
wilderness ; and the question arises, Js there any Hazor whose 
position and other circumstances suit the description of Jere- 
miah to be found in that region of the world? That the Hazor 
of Jeremiah,—if without authority we extend the name Kedar 


1 Bochart thus writes :—‘‘ Jacobus é wexapirn;, affinis meus, quem honoris 
causa nomino, hune nodum ita conatur exsolvere in notis ad Genesin nondum 
editis ; Now posteritas ah Armenie montibus progressa fucrat in eam regionem 
que postea dicta est 17 Kedem a Kedmd novissimo Ismaelis filio. Gen. xxv. 
15. Secundus Ismacelis filius est Kedar. Hos duos fratres vicinas habuisse sedes 
colligimus ex Jerem. xlix. 28. Ascendite Kedar ut vastentur filii Kedem. 
Postea vero cum inquit Moses, Gen. xi. 2, egrederentur ex Kedemo invenerunt 
vallem in terra Senaaris. Sic locum hune interpretandum censemus.”— 
Phaleg. i. 7. 

2 Plin. lib. v. cap. 22. 3 Reland Palest. p. 96. 
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to the Arabian peninsula,—could not be in the south of Arabia 
will afterwards appear. 

To the question now proposed I venture to reply in the 
affirmative. In a remarkable oasis of the desert and alluvial 
plains between the Tigris and the Euphrates, lying to the 8.W. 
of Mosul, there is a town, the Arabic name of which »@> or 


yes'\,—Hadhar, or el-Hadhar, given by the Arabic geographer 

Edrisi,—is the exact correspondent of the Hebrew >¥n Hazar 
or Hazor. He speaks of this place as an “agreeable town on 
the banks of the Tirthar.”' This place, though its coincidence 
with the Hazor of Jeremiah has not yet been noticed, has been 
identified by Major Rennell and others as the Hatra of Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus (lib. 25, cap. 8), the Atra of Dion Cassius 
(lib. 24), and the Hatris of the Peutingerian tables. 

This place was visited a few years ago by Dr Ross of the 
Bombay Medical Service, whose interesting Memoir of it is 
published in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and afterwards by Mr W. F. Ainsworth, who has given a full 
and interesting description of it in his “ Travels and Researches 
in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and Armenia.” From 
the narrative of the last-mentioned gentleman, I take the 
liberty of introducing one or two important passages explanatory 
of its position and present appearances. 

The following is a notice of the journey of Mr Ainsworth 
and his party to Hadhar, from Kalah Sherkat :— 

“ At Kalah Sherkat it was my intention to quit the river’s banks, and 
penetrate the wilderness to Al-Hadhar, guided by the compass and Mr 
Ross’s map, for neither the Khawas nor the Arabs knew aught about the 
position of the ruins. On leaving Kalah Sherkat, we kept a little to the 
south of Wadi-el-Meheih, in which there was now no running water. 
ae ees We travelled at a quick pace over a continuous prairie of grasses 
and flowering plants, and, crossing the Ain-el-Thaleb, having still a little 
stagnant water, we arrived at a ridge of rocks which rose above the 
surrounding country. From a mound, upon which were a few graves, 
we obtained a comprehensive view of that part of Mesopotamia which 
extended to the west, but without being able to distinguish the valley of 
the Tharthar, a brook which traverses this part of Mesopotamia, or the 
ruins of Al-Hadhar...... The sharp sight of the Bedwin Haji Ali 
was in favour of some mounds which were visible in the extreme distance 
to the south of west ; so, having much confidence in his acquaintance 
with the appearance that ruins would present on the desert at such a 
distance, we followed these indications, but, as it turned out, fallaciously. 
After two hours and a quarter’s quick travelling, still over prairies and 
1 Geog. d’Edrisi, par Jaubert, p. 147. 
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undulating country, we came to the supposed ruins, which turned out to 
be bare hills of sandstone, the southern termination of a low ridge. . . . . 
Changing our route, we started to the north-west, in which direction we 
arrived, after an hour and a quarter's ride, at a valley bounded in places 
by rock terraces of gypsum, which indicated a wadi and a winter torrent, 
or actual water. To our joy, we found the Tharthar flowing along the 
bottom of this vale, but only from fifteen to twenty feet in width, instead 
of the fifty we had been led to expect ; and to our great comfort the 
waters were very potable. The stream, though narrow, was deep, gene- 
rally from five to seven feet, and hence with difficulty fordable ; on its 
banks were a few reeds and scattered bushes of tamarisk. We proceeded 
up the stream, in a direction north-west, in search of a ford, which we 
found, after an hour’s slow and irregular journey, and we lost half an 
hour refreshing ourselves with a bath. We afterwards followed the 
right bank of the stream, being unwilling, as evening was coming on, to 
separate ourselves, unless we actually saw Al-Hadhar, from the water so 
necessary for ourselves and our horses. .... . We deemed it best to 
keep on up the river, but to travel a little inwards on the heights. This 
plan was attended with perfect success ; and we had ridden only one 
hour and a half, when we perceived through the misty rain mounds still 
to the north-west, which we felt convinced were the sought-for ruins. 
Mr Rassam and myself hurried on, but soon afterwards, perceiving a 
flock of sheep in the distance, we became aware of the presence of Arabs, 
who could be no other than the Shammar ; so we waited for our friends, 
and rode all together into the kind of hollow in which Al-Hadhar is 
situated. Here we perceived the tents of the Bedwins extending far and 
wide within the ruins, and without the walls to the south-west. The 
ruins themselves presented a magnificent appearance, and the distance at 
which the tall bastions appeared to rise, as if by enchantment, out of the 
wilderness, filled us with wonder and surprise, no doubt in great part 
due not only to the splendour of the ruins, but also to the strange place 
where the traveller meets with them—‘ in medié solitudine,’ as Ammianus 
so briefly, but so correctly expresses it.” 


The ruins of Hadhar, Mr Ainsworth goes on to inform us, 
present the remains of a palace and temple, “surpassing, in 
extent and perfection, the arch of Chosroes at Ctesiphon, the 
residence of the Kings of Persia, of the Arsacidan dynasty.” ' 


“ It consisted,” he continues, “ of a series of vaulted chambers, or halls, 
of different sizes, all opening to the east, and regularly succeeding one 
another from north to south, and was divided into two parts by a wall ; 
while in front was another row of edifices, guard-houses, &c., &c., at the 
southern end of which was a great hall, with an ornamented vault and 
tall columns, similar to what is observed in the chief edifice. The whole 
of these buildings were enclosed within a wall about 1360 yards square, 
which left a considerable space open in front, and this open square was 
in the exact centre of the town, which is nearly a perfect circle, surrounded 


1 Travels in Asia Minor, &c., vol. ii. pp. 159-162. 
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by a rampart, about 3 miles 180 yards in circumference. Portions of 
the curtain, which was 10 feet 3 inches in width, still remain on this 
rampart ; and there are also the ruins of thirty-two bastions, placed at 
unequal intervals. The space occupied by the town still contains the 
ruins of tombs, and other edifices, and is everywhere covered by mounds 
of ruined buildings. There is also a spring, and a channel for water, not 
straight, but tortuous, which crosses the town ; and there were apparently 
four gates, having straight roads leading from them to the central edifice. 
Every stone, not only in the chief building, but in the walls and bastions, 
and other public monuments, when not defaced by time, is marked with 
a character, which is, for the most part, either a Chaldaic letter or 
mumeral...... The southerly hall, which is small, has externally 
every stone in the arch sculptured in high relief, with a human bust, 
some of which have very singular curling bag-wigs, or, more probably, a 
peculiar mode of dressing hair, which we know to be common in Persian 
sculptures, but those, I believe, only of a modern date, or more parti- 
cularly of the time of the Sassanian dynasty.’ The second hall is of 
greater dimensions, and the figures on the arch were those of angels, or 
females, apparently in the air, with feet crossed, and robes flying loose ; 
while in the interior, on both sides of the hall, were three square pilasters, 
surmounted by full round faces, in high relief, and executed with consi- 
derable fidelity and spirit. While the style of these sculptures appears 
to be pretty nearly uniform, it is impossible not to recognise costumes 
differing much from one another. Indeed, it requires but little imagina- 
tion to figure to oneself in these sculptures the representations of the 
successive powers who ruled the City of the Desert. The simple turban- 
like head-dress represents the Chaldean ; the bearded physiognomy and 
scattered hair, the Persian satrap ; the laurel-leaved band, supporting 
eagles’ wings, the Roman ; while the binding round the head, like a 
double-fold of rope, as it is also described by Mr Ross, appears the original 
of the present Arab head-dress. ..... On the face of the wall of this 
great hall, besides the signs before mentioned, are two inscriptions, one 
in Chaldaic, the other in Arabic, both cut in the stones, but which run 
along from one to another, and are evidently more modern than the 
beildmg. ..... The Arabie inscription was copied and translated by 
Mr Rassam ; its purport is as follows :—*‘Mesud Ibn Maudud Ibn 
Tamanki, the just king, protector of religion, and defender of the faith, 
in humble service, and seeking mercy from his Lord, caused this to be 
repaired in the year of the Hejira 586’ (a.p. 1190). This evidences the 
fact that Al-Hadhar was an inhabited town in the time of the Ata Beys 
of Mosul, for Azzud-din Mesud Ibn Maudud reigned there from A.p. 1180 
to 1193; yet it is mentioned as deserted at the period of the retreat of 
Julian’s army. With the assistance of lights, we examined the subter- 
ranean rooms connected with the first great hall, but did not find anything 
of interest. In the rear of the same great hall is another apartment, 
surrounded by a lofty vaulted passage. From its beautifully ornamented 


[But the bag-wigs, as they are here called, have also been found in the 
ancient Assyrian ruins near Mosul. ] 
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doorway, and complete seclusion from the other parts of the edifice, it 
may be conjectured to have been a religious sanctuary. Over the door- 
way is the most beautifully sculptured relief in the whole building ; it 
represents griffins supporting heads, human and others, and in the centre 
is the head of Apollo, or Mithra, supported by eagles, with scrolls in their 
mouths ; beneath is some beautifully-sculptured foliage : it is evidently 
of Roman execution...... At the first small hall of the northern 
division, the sculptures over the arch of the entrance are among the most 
perfect of the out-of-door sculptures. They appear to be alternations of 
male and female heads, the first having the peculiar head-dress previously 
noticed, while the latter present a remarkable similarity to the present 
style of dress in Western Europe. Some of the ladies have dresses like 
corsets, terminating in a point. Most of them wear tiaras of jewels ; 
some have necklaces ; and the bust is neatly and only partially displayed. 
The hair falls on the shoulders of some in a profusion of ringlets ; in 
others is trimmed up in large curls, and again in some puffed out behind, 
as was once the case at the French court. On the wall is also the 
sculpture of a monstrous animal. The walls were measured, in all their 
details of bastions, &c., and were found to be 5460 yards round...... 
Within the circuit of the walls were many ruins of doubtful character. 
oe aha Some of these buildings are square, and they are of different 
sizes. One, ornamented with pillars, had two interior vaulted chambers, 
with an outer vaulted hall, and a stair leading to the top, as if to sleep 
upon it, as is the custom at Mosul and Baghdad. The openings to let in 
light are more like loopholes than windows, but this may have been for 
coolness, and from want of glass, as is observed in the cottages of the 
peasants in the East. A large square building, with one vaulted 
chamber, which appears to have been a small temple, or mausoleum, 
occurs on the northern side. It is built upon a handsome basement, 
with a projecting but simple cornice. I ought not to omit to mention 
that the pear-shaped cavities common in Syria are also met with amid 
the ruins here.” 


Mr Ainsworth has collected together some of the most 
important historical notices of this long-overlooked city of the 
desert. He says :— 


“Tt is evident, from the character of the greater number of the letters 
and signs inscribed on the hewn stones, that the original builders were 
Chaldeans or Chaldees. It is further evident that in the course of the 
changes which befel all the great powers in the East, that this city was 
ruled by Armenians, by Persians, and by Romans. According to Dion 
Cassius, by Xiphilinus, Trajan, after his descent of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and having proclaimed Parthamaspates king at Ctesiphon, 
entered Arabia, against Atra, but want of water and provisions, with 
great heats, drove him away. In the time of Arsaces (Ardawan), 
Septimius Severus, who also returned by the Tigris from Ctesiphon, 
besieged this city, upon which occasion his machines were burnt by the 


! Travels in Asia Minor, &c., vol. ii. pp. 163-172. 
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‘Greek fire,’ which appears to have been the bitumen so abundant in the 
neighbourhood. His men also were slain ; and for want of provisions, 
and after twenty days’ siege, the Roman emperor was forced to retreat.” 


Dr Layard, in his great work on “ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
gives a brief account of a journey which he paid to Hadhar. 
The following is the interesting notice which he takes of the 
locality itself :— 


“ A dark thunder-cloud rose behind the time-worn ruins of Al-Hather 
as we approached them. The sun, still throwing its rays upon the walls 
and palace, lighted up the yellow stones until they shined like gold.*/ Mr 
Ross and myself, accompanied by an Arab, urged our horses onwards, 
that we might escape the coming storm ; but it burst upon us in its fury 
ere we reached the palace. The lightning played through the vast 
building, the thunder re-echoed through its deserted halls, and the hail 
compelled us to rein up our horses, and turn our backs to the tempest. 
It was a fit moment to enter such ruins as these. They rose in solitary 
grandeur in the midst of a desert, ‘in medid solitudine posite, as they 
stood fifteen centuries before, when described by the Roman historian. 
On my previous visit the first view I obtained of Al-Hather was perhaps 
no less striking. ..... At that time within the walls were the tents of 
some Shammar Arabs, but now as we crossed the confused heaps of 
fragments, forming a circle round the city, we saw that the place was 
tenantless. Flocks on a neighbouring rising ground shewed, however, 
that Arabs were not distant. We pitched our tents in the great court- 
yard in front of the palace, and near the entrance to the inner inclosure. 
During the three days we remained amongst the ruins I had ample time 
to take accurate measurements, and to make plans of the various buildings 
still partly standing within the walls. .... Suffice it to mention that 
the walls of the city, flanked by numerous towers, form almost a complete 
circle, in the centre of which rises the palace, an edifice of great magni- 
ficence, solidly constructed of squared stones, and elaborately sculptured 
with figures and ornaments. It dates probably from the reign of one of 
the Sassanian kings of Persia, certainly not prior to the Arsacian dynasty, 
although the city itself was, I have little doubt, founded at a very early 
period. The marks upon all the stones, which appear to be either a 
builder’s sign, or to have reference to some religious observance, are 
found in most of the buildings of Sassanian origin in Persia, Babylonia, 
and Susiana.” ? 


' The rich golden tint of the lime-stone, of which the great monuments of 
Syria are built, is known to every traveller in that country. The ruins of 
Al-Hather have the same bright colour: they look as if they had been 
steeped in the sunbeams. 

* Layard’s Nineveh, Vol. I. pp. 108-110. Dr L. says in a note, ‘‘ Many of 
these marks are given in Mr Ainsworth’s Memoir in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. They are not letters of any one particular alphabet, 
but they are signs of all kinds. I discovered similar marks at Bisutun, 
Isphahan, Shuster, and other places in Persia where Sassanian buildings 
appear to have existed.” 
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It will be seen from this notice, that Dr Layard agrees with 
Mr Ainsworth in ascribing a very high antiquity to this city, 
though he considers its most important architectural remains 
to be those of the Sasanidan Persian dynasty, the epoch of 
which was from A.D. 202 to the middle of the 6th century 
after Christ. Considering how early the parts of the world— 
including even the deserts—in which it is situated were 
peopled, we have no difficulty in supposing that it had come 
to its maturity long before the days of Jeremiah, about six 
hundred years before Christ; and that as an independent 
power, or as an ally of some other state, it had placed, or was 
about to place, itself in an attitude of hostility to the Israelites, 
either in their own land, or by the interruption of their 
commerce,—to facilitate which Solomon had built, or rebuilt, 
the neighbouring, and, it is to be noticed, analogous Tadmor 
in the wilderness,—or by the distress of their families during 
the exile, so as thus to call forth the doom of the inspired 
prophet. Its situation is placed in Arabia by Greek and 
Roman writers, as is well shewn in the subjoined note by Reimar, 
applied to the notice taken of it by Dion Cassius.! 

This perfectly agrees with the indications to which we have 
already referred connected with Kepar, the position of which 
is spoken of either definitely in connection with the Eastern 
desert, or indefinitely, as in “Arabia.” It suits, in a striking 
manner, the exigencies of the passage in Jeremiah, as far as 
the pastoral wealth of Hazor in cattle and camels is concerned ; 

L°Es chy’ AgaBiav 7a¢¢ x. ¢. A. Arabiam intelligo que erat inter Euphratem 
et Tigrim posita. Sic infra p. 854. D. Severus in transitu per Mesopo- 
tamiam Atra aggreditur, ubi Dio tamen eam urbem Arabibus tribuit. p. 855, 
B. D. Stephanus Byz. ex Arriani lib. xvii. Parthicorum : “Arga: rors erat 
Eigedrov xa) Tiyenros. Rursus autem in A:Bavai, ex eodem Arriano: weais 
Lugiag raig “Argass yuruagoven. Sic et Abgarus Edessa regulus ray ‘AgaBiws 
vocatur. Erat ergo Atra urbs Arabi, qua se ultra Euphratem in Meso- 
potamiam porrigebat, quam Arabiam Mesopotamia seu Syria describit, etiam 
Xenophon de Exp. Cyri, p. 255, velut desertam. Herodianus in Severo iii. 
9, 6. Atra refert ad sidaiuzora ’AgaBiavy confundens, credo, cum *Ayea Arabix 
Felicis, quam élius Gallus oppugnaverat, teste Strabone xvi. p. 781. 
Certe, etiam si ultra Euphratem excurrisset Severus, tamen longe a Felici 
Arabia aberat, pedemyue potius in Desertam tulisset. Hic apud Dionem 
scriptum quidem erat rois ’Ayagnveis sed librariorum, puto, confusione, ex 
literis nata. Nam I et T sexpissime a librariis permutari multis exemplis 
constat, et observarit Salmasius ad Solin. p. 498. 6. F. Dio sane, seu 
Xiphilinus eandem se dicit urbem designare quam Severus frustra oppugnavit, 


cujus muri partem diruit Soli dicatam, qua Atra rectius infra vocatur.— Dion. 
Cass. Hist. Roman, p. 1144, not. 190. 
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for even at this day the Nomadic Arabs, particularly the 
Hadadin and Shamar, are abundant in its neighbourhood, with 
property of this character, as the nature of the country would 
indicate some similar wandering tribes must have probably 
been from time immemorial. Situated in a tolerably fertile 
oasis, and surrounded by deserts on all sides, its people would 
of old, comparatively speaking, “dwell without care,” and, in 
many places, “ have neither gates nor bars,” but “dwell alone.” 
It was within the reach of Nebuchadnezzar, the appointed 
instrument of its punishment and its complete destruction, as 
far as its people who had called down the divine vengeance are 
concerned, which can scarcely be said to be the case with any 
city of Kedar, if the country be located, as some would have it, 
contrary to all historical and geographical evidence, in the 
more remote or southern districts of Arabia. These circum- 
stances, combined with the identity of its Arabic name, Hadhar, 
and the similarity of its Syro-Chaldaic name, Hatra, with 
the Scripture Hazor, warrant us, I submit, to come to the 
conclusion that the site of the Hazor of Kepar, so long 
amissing, has now been found. The desolations of the locality, 
and its want of a settled population for many ages, form an 
ultimate state for the prophetic epoch corresponding with the 
language of Jeremiah :— 
“ And Hazor shall be a dwelling for dragons, and a desolation for ever, 
There shall no man abide there, nor any son of man dwell in it.” 

On the extent of this prophetic epoch it is not necessary to 

say anything in this place. J. W. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament: a Study for the Present 
Crisis in the Church of England. By Rev. G. A. Jacos, D.D., late 
Head-Master of Christ’s Hospital. “London : Strahan & Co. 1871. 


We regard this as a remarkably seasonable, reasonable, and withal 
Scriptural book, eminently adapted to be useful, if men in the English 
Church, interested in Church questions, would but read and ponder it. 
The author starts from the position that the only Church which bears a 
divine warrant, and whose practice can be said to be authoritative, is the 
Apostolic Church ; and that it is a ruinous error on which those zealous 
men are proceeding who would bring back the Church of England, not 
to the Church of the Apostles, but to the Church of the 3d or 4th century. 
Dr Jacob’s practical object is to ascertain what features of the Apostolical 
Church were permanent and vital, and what only of temporary interest 
and obligation, and more especially to sift out those later doctrines and 
practices which have, in effect, converted the Church into an institution of 
another sort altogether. Starting thus, it needs hardly to be said that he 
is eminently opposed to the sacerdotal theory of the Church. To this 
root of bitterness—developed as it has been, and continues to be—he 
traces the corruption of the Church of Rome, and of all Churches who 
tread in her unhallowed footsteps. For the laity he vindicates a position 
of power and influence, and at the same time recals them to practical 
activity. Public worship, as practised in apostolic times, was undoubtedly 
devoid of many modern features, for which, therefore, divine authority 
cannot be claimed. On the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper he naturally takes ground far removed from that of the Sacra- 
mentarians who trust to the opus operatum, and convert the reception of 
the glorious sacraments into superstitious acts. 

Dr Jacob claims no divine authority for prelacy, liturgies, saints’ days, 
and the like ; but he regards these as falling within the sphere of things 
lawful, which the Church may adopt or not as she sees cause. His 

sition here is pretty nearly that of Hooker—or, rather, that of Arch- 

ishop Whately. We should have liked a more full discussion of this 
position than he has given. It seems to us that it is one which eminently 
needs clearing up at the present day. For ourselves, we are not much 
satisfied either with the position of Hooker, that everything is lawful for 
the Church which is not forbidden in Scripture, or with that of the 
Puritans, that nothing is lawful which has not express Scriptural warrant. 
The latter we believe to be nearer the truth than the former, but it 
is commonly stated too nakedly and unqualifiedly. All Churches, even 
the most Puritan, claim in practice a certain liberty of development and 
application ; and the question needing light to be thrown on it is, Within 
what limits is this liberty to be exercised? Intolerant minds refuse it to 
all who desiderate developments or applications which they do not 
desiderate, and are ready to accuse their brethren of unfaithfulness to 
their principles, though their own practice exhibits in other forms the 
same liberty which their brethren crave. The subject is worthy of being 
specially handled, and a good treatise upon it would be a great boon to 
the Church. 
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We are glad to find that Dr Jacob gives expression to longings for 
ecclesiastical arrangements that would bring the Church of England into 
closer relations with her Nonconformist neighbours. Believing, as we 
do, that the Church of England, with all her faults, genders some fine 
Christian qualities in her better circles, not commonly found beyond her 
pale, we should desire much to see this wish fulfilled. Among the few 
slips which we have discovered in this volume, we observe that a propos 
of the alleged Puritan doctrine, “that the persecution of dissentients, 
even to the death, was a religious duty,” Dr Jacob has stated that “the 
most earnest and devoted of the Scottish Churches at the present day 
still hold to nearly the same principles, but very partially modified by 
the opposing influence of modern thought.” It is very odd what nonsense 
an intelligent Englishman can speak when he speaks of Scotland. Even 
the Watchword has never proposed to burn Dr Rainy by the hands of 
the civil magistrate, often though it has tried to scorch him by its own ; 
and no English insurance office need refuse the life of a Scotch heretic 
through fear of his sharing the fate of Servetus. W. G. B. 


Churches and their Creeds. By the Rev. Sir Puitie Perrine, Bart., 
late Scholar of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, and University Medallist. 
London : Longman. 1871. 


This is an unusual, perhaps we should say striking, book ; very bold, 
very slashing, very honest, intensely radical, far from orthodox, written 
with a force, fluency, and pungency which are seldom met with. Of 
the author we know nothing, beyond what the title of his work reveals ; 
we should judge him to be a young man, who, though in orders, holds no 
ecclesiastical charge, and is not likely todo so. His mind is full of vigour, 
and his soul of fire ; he is guided by his instincts rather than by his 
judgment ; for the most part these instincts are pure, often they are 
noble ; but the whole book is somewhat of a conglomerate ; it is dashing 
but crude ; to coin a phrase,—a noble hash. Evidently the mind of the 
writer has undergone a violent revulsion from the eminently unsatisfactor 
state of ecclesiastical arrangements both within and without the English 
Establishment ; and rushing from the existing extreme, he has taken 
refuge in the very opposite—like many who, to escape the ills they have, 
fly to others they know not of. He spares neither friend nor foe. On the 
Church of England he is particularly severe. Its worldliness, lordliness, 
arrogance ; its ministry selected because of its human education rather 
than its divine inspiration ; its neglect of the gifts and graces of its 
Christian people, and concentration of all influence and of all service in 
the clergy ; its endless formality and bondage; its disregard of the 
people’s voice, and especially its supercilious treatment of the Non- 
conformists,—all such things are made the subject of a withering exposure 
and condemnation. Then the Nonconformists ; their palpable annoyance 
at their treatment by the Church ; their want of Christian magnanimity ; 
their unwillingness to take the lowest place at the feast, and their battles 
for the higher ; their bitterness, too, to one another ; their eagerness to 
build up a cause rather than to save souls ; their want of trust in humble, 
holy, self-denying service, as that which will bring them the approval of 
their Master, and the only reward worth the having,—are set forth 
strongly, and yet without bitterness. Sir Philip Perring would have a 
more comprehensive Church ; and not merely comprehensive of Church- 
men and Nonconformists as members, but as ministers in some shape, of 
all the men in a parish,;vich or poor, who have any gift or grace for the 
edification of others; and he would have the ministry chosen, not for 
education or intellectual ability, but for grace, for fire, for the manifest 
capacity to rouse and guide others in the ways of the Lord. This brief 
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statement of his views will shew the sweeping nature of his reforms. 
Honouring the warmth of his indignation at the want of Christian tone and 
aroma in the Christian Church, and at the repulsiveness of the prevalent 
ecclesiastical spirit, whether in the English Church or out of it, we cannot 
but note the unpractical nature of many of the changes advocated, and 
especially those connected with the universal ministry of believers. We 
rather think that the Presbyterian system realises most of what is 
attainable in Sir Philip’s aspirations. its ordained ministry, appointed 
(theoretically at least) for grace and gifts plus education ; its eldership, 
and its recognition, more or less, of all Christian talents, tend to combine 
the two requisites of order and universal service ; and the system is not 
merely practicable under a temporary flush of excitement, but works 
continuously from age to age. 

Rushing away from what is, Sir Philip Perring disparages dogmatic 
forms of truth, and sees no good in anything but the spirit, the life. We 
regret to say that he undervalues the Scriptures as an inspired authority 
—we doubt, indeed, whether he admits this at all; while at the same time 
he is full of admiration and delight in them, as embodying God’s word and 
revealing his ways, as exhibiting the life of God, and as instinct with all 
that animating force which goes to urge men onwards in holy obedience 
and trust. ile attaches little importance to formal arguments for 
Christianity ; it must evidence itself, as light does, or scent ; men ought 
to breathe heavenly odours from the lives of Christians, and that evidence 
they could not resist. On the subject of eternal punishments, he argues 

‘ strongly against the unrestricted meaning of aiwvos, interpreting it, so far 
as punishment is concerned, of one of those vast epochs to which science 
is now opening our eyes. Our readers, we think, will see from these 
notices that the book is, as we have said, a strange but striking con- 
glomerate. It is one-sided, wanting in balance of judgment,—the fruit, as 
we have said, of instincts not sufficiently qualified and corrected by other 
and higher influences. There are many noble things said—said ina 
Carlyle-like spirit of independence, and yet without cynical or supercilious 
contempt. Many critics we believe, especially in the Church of England, 
will handle it far more severely than we have done ; but, for our part, 
we feel with the author, that one of the highest and most necessary— 
perhaps we might add, one of the rarest Christian virtues of the times 
is fairness to those who oppose what is popular and prevalent, and who 
are too apt to be run down with strong and indiscriminate censure. 

We would fain hope, however, that some of the author’s extreme views 
will be modified by time and reflection. He wields a vigorous lance, and 
writes in a remarkable style ; and there is much that is hopeful and 
promising in his views, though it must be admitted that the latitu- 
dinarianism to which he tends is more likely to lead him further away 
from Bible truth. We shall be only too glad to find ourselves disappointe 
in this surmise. W. G. B. 


The One Church on Earth: how it is Manifested, and what are the Terms 
of Communion with it. By the Rev. Jonn Ropertson, A.M., Free 
Church, Arbroath. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1871. 


This little work is a very earnest endeavour to shew that a common 
organisation is no part of the real unity of the Church. We do not 
concur with the writer in his view, but we admire his earnestness of 
purpose, and the firmness with which he grasps and expounds some sides 
of the truth with which he deals. The subject, in many of its aspects, 
seems only to have been opening to his mind as he wrote ; nor does he 
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discover much acquaintance with the many able works which have been 
written on what he calls “a field of doctrine as yet almost untouched.” 
His fundamental position on the ditference of the Church invisible and 
visible we accept in the main; but surely much more ample and careful 
discussion was needed ere he was entitled to maintain that the visible 
Church, as a community of simple professors (containing, possibly, as he 
admits, not a single believer), is a body in covenant with God externally, 
and having “ public worship, gospel preaching, sacramental grace, 
healthful discipline, as theirs of right, specially granted them by a royal 
charter from the Lord.” We have never been able to see how this view 
of the visible Church can be supported from the New Testament. 

In regard to the great practical object of the treatise, which is to prove 
that the true unity of the Church is independent of diversities of organ- 
isation, even in the same territory, we must say, that had Samuel 
Rutherford or George Gillespie heard this view propounded, they would 
have opened their eyes somewhat widely. We give Mr Robertson very 
high credit for much beautiful and eloquent exposition of the vitalities of 
Church union and communion. His work is an able and useful protest 
against the dry Romish idea of unity ; against the High Church idea of 
it also (though both of these parties have much more to say for themselves 
than Mr Robertson seems to suppose, and are not to be thrown overboard 
by a mere stroke of the pen). His work serves also to shew how utterly 
insufficient a mere external frame of unity is to fulfil the true scriptural 
notion of the Church’s oneness. But its fundamental defect is, that in 
shewing that singleness of organisation is not the most essential element 
of unity, he represents it as next to nothing. He contemplates a state of 
things as realising the scriptural conception of unity, in which Inde- 
pendent, Episcopalian, and Presbyterian—United, Reformed, Original, 
Free, and Established —are all in full swing, yet so affectionate, good, and 
brotherly, that their separation is hardly to be called separation. And 
he counsels them all to become so affectionate, good, and brotherly, that 
this consummation shall be attained. We do not stop to point out the 
practical feebleness of this advice, but we think we could shew, first, that 
the separations are,as things go, active barriers in the way of this 
brotherly spirit being gendered ; and second, that they are active barriers 
in the way of that communion among believers in each other’s gifts and 
graces, the securing of which is one of the great ends of the Church. 
Consequently, these separations are obstacles to the full realisation of the 
unity which our Lord desired His Church to have ; and all the world 
knows and proclaims that they are great obstacles to the manifestation 
of that unity. 

We conceive that Mr Robertson has erred, by contrasting elements 
that ought rather to be combined. Tle has contrasted the spirit of unity 
with the visible form of unity, viz., a single organisation, much to the 
disparagement of the latter; whereas it seems to us that a united 
organisation, such as was found in the Apostolical Church, is the natural 
consequence, and also the consummation and crown, of full inward unity. 
The unity of a family consists mainly, no doubt, in common principles, 
feelings of mutual affection and interest, and interchange of such feelings 
and the acts to which they lead ; but who would say that it is of no 
consequence whether the family live together, or whether the wife lives 
in one house, the husband in another, and the children in a third ? 
There might be a great deal of pleasant intercourse among them, not- 
withstanding ; but the common sense of mankind demands that they 
form one house. And the common instinct of mankind, both Christian 
and non-Christian, demands a corresponding condition in the Church. 
Mr Robertson, we repeat, has done good service in putting emphasis on 
the prime elements of unity ; but, in disparaging organisation, he has 
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been fighting against an instinct that will not be put down. To attain 
what is so desirable, it may be found necessary to simplify creeds and 
enlarge ministerial freedom; but this opens other questions, which, 
though Mr Robertson has alluded to them in his preface, he has not 
discussed in his work. 

While we thus differ from Mr Robertson, we admire the force and 
manly Christian ardour of his work ; and we cannot but think that 
fuller study, and more mature thinking, will enable him to make good 
work in the field he has entered,—a field very difficult, but in these 
times most important. W. G. B. 


The Gospel according to St Mark: Revised from the Ancient Greek 
MSS. unknown to the Translators of the Authorised Version. By A 
MemMBerR OF THE UNiveRsITY OF OxrorD. Pp. 34. London: 
Longmans. 1870. 


That the time has at length come for a public Revision of the Autho- 
rised Version of the Scriptures may be gathered, among other things, 
from the greatly increased attention which has of late years been given 
to this subject, the growing favour with which such a project is re- 
garded, and still more, perhaps, the number of really good Revisious of 
the whole or of parts of the New Testament which are now issuing from 
the press. In judging of the merits of any such work, three things have 
to be considered—how the text, the translation, and the style have been 
been treated. In all these respects, this modest Revision of the Second 
Gospel deserves no little praise. From the prominence given in the title- 
page to the first of the three things just named, we should judge that the 
anonymous author (now deceased, we understand) had it chiefly in view 
to shew, by his version, the precise amount of difference between the text 
of this Gospel as our translators had it, and the same text according to 
the MSS. since discovered. And if so, the most timid of ordinary readers 
may well be reassured by reading through this work ; learning, as he 
thus may, that there is nothing in the MSS. from which the author has 
made his version, to disturb the faith which his old Bible had generated, 
but everything to confirm it ; that if some things are presented in a new 
light, that light commends itself quite as often to his own good sense and 
Christian feeling as the reverse ; and even where it does not, but rather 
repels him, if the change has been made at the stern bidding of the best 
ancient textual authority, it is his duty to hearken unto God rather than 
men : for “ what is the chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord.” 

With respect to the text, the author has carefully observed, perhaps, 
all the important various readings of this Gospel. In the few cases 
where he would seem to have overlooked them, his adherence to the 
received text and the Authorised Version, in opposition to the judgment 
of some of the ablest and best critics, was possibly owing to a difference 
of opinion as to the value of the evidence rather than inattention to the 
difference of reading. In a notice like this it would be unsuitable to 
point out the many preferable readings which the author has adopted 
and represented in his version, and the few cases where he has overlooked 
the various readings or, in our judgment, erred in rejecting them. But, 
in so far as this version is, in point of text, an improvement on our autho- 
rised one, we believe that (speaking generally) the version now in course 
of preparation by the New Testament Revision Company will be an im- 
provement upon it. In one case only would we here protest against the 
course taken by this Reviser—in leaving wholly out the last twelve 
verses of the last chapter. It is true that some of the ablest textual critics 
are of opinion that this Gospel, as originally issued, wanted those verses ; 
but even some of these think that they were subsequently added by the 
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Evangelist himself, and that thus two editions—one wanting and one 
having these verses—ran parallel with each other, occasioning the 
startling diversity which here exists in the ancient MSS. Others, not 
prepared to go that length, yet believe these verses to be authentic and 
canonical Gospel—matter which, though not from the pen of Mark, was 
at once recognised and deemed a fitting conclusion to this otherwise 
abruptly terminating Gospel. On these questions we refrain at present 
from expressing any opinion. But since not one of those critical editors 
of the Greek text whom our author follows, withholds those verses from 
their readers—Dean Alford, for example, whose statement on the sub- 
ject the author gives in a “ Note” in place of the verses themselves—this 
Reviser should here have followed their example, by printing, as they all 
do, the disputed verses in a different type, leaving his readers to their 
own reflections on the subject. 

The translation, as a whole, is unexceptionable, bearing marks of sound 
scholarship—though, of course, scholars may differ as to the precise sense 
of certain phrases and terms. As to the sty/e, if the author had no thought 
of adapting it to public use, we should say it is nearly as good as one could 
desire ; but, even asa model for that, it is—with a few notable exceptions 

—notamiss. These exceptions, however, we must here point out, as it is 
important, while the Westminster Revisers are working towards this great 
object, that the public should have before them the essential requisites for 
acceptance and popularity in what hopes to become an Authorised Ver- 
sion. It will be fatal then—and justly so—in any proposed Revision for 
public use, to change the style of the present version in any essential 
feature ; and the more entirely that any such version preserves the rhythm 
and the ring of our own noble Version—other things being equal—the 
more acceptable will it be, not only to unlearned readers, who constitute 
the overwhelming majority, but even to devout Bible-loving scholars. 
Tried by this test, the *‘ Twofold New Testament ” of Mr Sheldon Green 
(Bagster’s)—so far as the English version is concerned—must be pro- 
nounced a total failure; and a few things in this “ Revision of St. Mark ” 
must be condemned as not only useless departures from the style of our 
Authorised Version, but as grating upon the properly attuned English ear. 
Thus, for the archaic nominative plural of the second personal pronoun— 
“ ye ”—our author invariably substitutes the objective, “ you ;” and that 
the reader may judge how far this is from being an improvement, we 
shall give him a few examples. “ But He answered and said, Give you 
them to eat ” (vi. 38) : “ You know not what you ask: Are youable .. . 
You shall indeed drink,” &e. (x. 39, 40) ; “ Watch and pray, lest you 
enter,” &c. And conversely, where the Authorised Version relieves the 
rhythm by inserting “ ye,” here it is left out. Thus, “The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand: repent,” where the Authorised Version has “ repent 
ye” (i. 15) ; “ Jesus said to them, Come after me ”—Authorised Version 
“Said unto them, Come ye,” &c. (ver. 17). The stately ‘‘ Whosoever” 
and “ Whatsoever” are_ converted into the curt “Whoever” and 
“ Whatever.” Thus, ‘“‘ Whoever shall be ashamed of me,” &c. (viii. 38) ; 
“ Whoever shall give a cup of cold water,” &c. (ix. 39) ; ‘‘ Go, sell what- 
ever thou hast,” &c. (x. 21). Again, the archaic “ th” of the third person 
singular, present indicative, of verbs is abandoned for the modern “ 8.” 
Thus, “ He casts out demons ”—-“ He has an unclean spirit ” (iii. 20, 28). 
“ What God has joined, let not man,” &c. (x. 9). “ What does it profit a 
man,” &e., (viii. 37). The archaic “ which,’ as common gender, entirely 
disappears in masculine. and feminine nouns, in favour of “ who.” 
Several modern phrases, also, are substituted for the corresponding archaic 
and perfectly intelligible ones. Thus, “ We never saw it on this fashion ” 
(ii. 11)—Authorised Version, and Dean Alford’s Revision—is converted 
into “ We never saw anything like this” (the original being simply, “We 
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never saw it thus”). In viii. 6, we find a strange Cockneyism : “He 
commanded the multitude to /ay down on the ground.” But enough of 
these small imperfections in a really good and useful book. It would 
have been considerably improved, indeed, if one of the rules which, we 
believe, the Westminster Company act on had been observed—to intro- 
duce no English word not to be found in the Authorised English Bible, 
save when no word expressing the precise sense, in the opinion of the 
Revisers, occurs there ; and even then (a very rare case) to prefer the one 
which comes the nearest to the style of our own Version. This would 
have led the author to avoid such words as “ operate,” “concealed,” 
“mislead.” We have specified none of the few errors, as we deem them, 
in this version ; but neither have we particularised the improved ren- 
derings, which we should have had pleasure in doing. For these we 
have not space. On the whole, we cannot but regard this modest little 
book as a decided addition to our stock of materials for the work now 
in progress at Westminster, of which we have reason to believe that, 
so far as it has yet gone, it has, in all the points to which we have ad- 
verted, the decided advantage, as compared with this effort—avoiding 
its mistakes, and improving on its improvements. D. B. 


The Moabite Stone. By Cunistian D. Gixspure, LL.D. London : 
Reeves & Turner. 1871. 


Since our notice of the Moabite discovery, in the beginning of the 
year, the literature of the subject has rather risen than subsided: Hitzig 
and Levy have published independent tracts upon the question, both 
characteristic of the men,—that is, the former clever and insolent, the 
latter antiquarian and without other qualities,—but neither materially 
advancing our knowledge, although Hitzig cannot be read on any subject 
without advantage and the sharpening of one’s intellect. The Magazines 
have also poured in contributions in great numbers. Schlottmann, the 
author of one of the earliest and best tracts upon the subject, has added 
several papers in the Journal of the Oriental Society, and furnishes a 
lengthy paper in the present number of the Studien, which seems to have 
been primarily intended for English readers, though its translation into 
our language having been accidentally retarded, he thinks best to print 
it without further delay in German. It is a very interesting essay, 
mainly devoted to ascertaining the historical location of this monument, 
but greatly filled by hypotheses which will need accurate sifting. 
Himpel gave a lucid and judicious summary of results in Merx’s Archiv; 
Diestel, another of the same kind, though more elaborate and particular, 
in the Jahrbiicher for German theology ; and Mr Croskery an article in 
the Princeton Review, exhibiting the sentimental side of the discovery. 
These are but specimens. And now Dr Ginsburg has come out with a 
second edition of his book on the subject. Dr Ginsburg’s is the only 
book in English, so far as we know, all our other contributions being in 
the shape of magazine articles. It is certainly the largest and hand- 
somest work on the subject in any language, and, with it in his hands, 
the reader who has not access to other sources, will know as much as 
he probably cares to know about the famous stone. 

We cannot go any way into these books in a mere notice. Levy’s 
little tract is chiefly interesting for its discussion of the form of the 
letters employed in the inscription. He gives a comparative table at 
the end. One interesting thing to which he calls attention, is the variety 
which the stonecutter has introduced among the forms of the same letter 
--a proof, Levy thinks, that the art of writing and inscribing on stones 
had been for a long time in use. Hitzig’s treatise is full of shrewd 
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criticism, and wonderful, both in its intellectual keenness and almost 

reeternatural knowledge of the diction of the Old Testament. This 
Seonleden is sometimes even in his way,—the desire to find parallels in 
the Old Testament leading him to make improbable conjectures in fill- 
ing out the blanks in this inscription, as when remembrance of the 
Biblical “a deputy (nitzab) was king,” tempts him to read Aitzibani for 
haddiboni in the first line. His tract was finished before Ganneau’s 
revision of his facsimile came out ; and though this revised text up- 
sets a number of his conjectures, he refuses to alter them, telling Mr 
Ganneau that “the eye may deceive,” especially if one be ignorant. 
There is, indeed, no limit to his impertinence. ‘“ Hebrew,” says he to 
Mr Ganneau, and all others whom it may concern, “is a difficult lan- 
guage.” And then he falls into lamenting the decay of Old Testament 
learning all over the world—“ at home is little left, and none abroad ;” 
“if in Germany it be retrograding, of course it is in the dust every- 
where else: cela va sans dire.” Is Hitzig among the croakers? After 
forty years’ warfare against ignorance and superstition, with so sharp 
and true-tempered a weapon in his hand, does he find himself fit only 
for this at last? Surely, as no man, so no people may be named happy. 
Germany, having thrown off the French, still finds herself bestrid by this 
noisy incubus of her theological writers. What could not fail to be has 
_ happened. Ewald’s unceasing croaking in the north, has at last awak- 
ened a croak responsive in the south. And now they call in antiphonal 
notes to one another across a united country, filling the land with hoarse 
and grating murmurs from Hanover to Heidelberg. 

The best part of Dr Ginsburg’s book is his very full account. of the 
labours of other scholars on the Moabite monument. Indeed, he gives 
a conspectus both of their conjectures and their results, presenting, in a 
tabulated view, no less than twelve translations of the inscription. The 
contribution he makes himself is much less valuable. There is a rough- 
ness and generality about his critical procedure which cannot lead to 
exact results. His reasonings may often be suspected, and even his 
statements of facts are occasionally oblique, not from wilful distor- 
tion, but from occasional inability to see straight. For example, his 
exaltation of Mr Klein’s agency in the discovery of the Stone, and de- 
preciation and blame of Mr Ganneau, of the French Embassy, is very 
one-sided. Of Mr Klein the truth should be spoken, aid the truth is 
this : he “ discovered” the Stone when, having been told ef it before- 
hand, he was taken to the place where it lay. He saw it when he was 
bidden look at it; and when he saw it, he had very indistinct ideas 
of what it was. So unwonted was the sight of the characters to him, 
that he scarcely recognised them when he saw them again ; for, when 
Ganneau published his facsimile, containing all the letters save one, Mr 
Klein gravely announced to the English-speaking world, that he had in 
his possession, copied off the Stone in situ, several letters not in the thing 
as given out by Mr Ganneau. This discovery of Mr Klein’s is not 
noticed by his countryman. But it is of great importance. It informs 
us that the original Semitic alphabet contained more than twenty-two 
letters—a discovery greater than that of a cartload of stones. Mr Klein 
had the good fortune to have been the first European who saw the 
monument, and this fact ought not to be concealed; and it was unwise 
in Ganneau to make no mention of his name, even in his first hurried 
brochure, for it has led to this deafening, and, to all human conjecture, 
endless trumpeting of his claims, in German documents of every class, 
from Dr Ginsburg’s book up to the “ official Report” elaborated by Dr 
Petermann. But even this official paper fails to justify the charges against 
Mr Ganneau which Dr Ginsburg brings, and which he thinks may be 
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proved from it. These charges are, that Ganneau interfered in an un- 
gentlemanly way in the matter of the Stone, though he knew the Prussians 
were already embarked on the business, and that this interference led to 
the breaking up of the monument, and the consequent loss to science of 
good part of the inscription. That Ganneau interfered after the Prussians 
cannot be denied, but it may be denied that his interference had anything 
to do with the loss of the Stone. For the official Report seems to shew 
conclusively that the breaking up of the monument was due to native 
jealousy of Frank interference in any form, or rather to jealousy of 
urkish interference, and not in the least to rivalry in the interests of 
competing Franks, for it was only when official pressure was brought 
to bear on the Arabs by the Governor of Nablus that they destroyed 
the monument, and this pressure was made in the interest, not of Mr 
Ganneau, but of the Germans, or of the Governor himself, set in mo- 
tion by the Germans. So that it may not unreasonably be said that 
the loss to science has resulted from the literally preposterous method 
adopted by the Germans in attempting to get the Stone first before tak- 
ing impressions of it. They might have judged that the removal of 
such a mass from its time-honoured bed would raise a commotion, and 
might altogether miscarry, but impressions of the inscription could have 
been quietly and easily obtained, and then Europe would have been 
satisfied, and these covetous Canaanites might have made the best bar- 
gain they could of their Stone, to whosoever would bid highest for it. 
We are little concerned to shew Mr Ganneau to be a “ gentleman” against 
Dr Ginsburg’s highly qualified verdict to the contrary ; but even on this 
point one or two facts should be borne in mind, as that it was not till 
more than twelve months after Mr Klein’s discovery that Mr Ganneau 
interfered, when he had long before found that the Germans were going 
about the thing in the manner just noticed, and were no nearer gaining 
their object than ever ; that at one time such a turn had come in the 
affairs of the negotiation that even Captain Warren wrote to England 
about the matter, with the view of inducing English interference ; that 
Dr Petermann in his own Report suggests that, after his departure, it 
might be supposed that the Prussian Consulate “would manifest no 
further interest in it ;” that Mr Ganneau’s efforts were directed, in the 
first place, not to acquire the Stone, but to procure an impression of it ; 
and that it was quite possible for two parties to be working in ignorance 
of each other’s operations ; for Warren says, “I was unaware that Mr 
Ganneau was still moving in the matter, until I had already sent down 
twice and got up a squeeze.” Whether Mr Ganneau be a gentleman up 
to the German mark or no, we must not forget that he was the first to 
put scholars in possession of this interesting monument; that he was so 
well aware of its value as generously to offer near £400 for its possession ; 
that it is his facsimile and restoration that all the scientific men of 
Europe have been working on hitherto, and which even adorns the front 
of Dr Ginsburg’s expensive book ; and, remembering this, some will 
think that even his impetuosity and other failings leant to virtue’s side. 
We cannot say that Dr Ginsburg’s attempts at the restoration . 
missing portions of the inscription seem to us very felicitous. Indeed 
they can hardly have appeared so to himself, for, with small exceptions, 
all the conjectures of his first edition, in which he differed from others, 
are abandoned in the present, so that an ill-conditioned critic might say 
that his new edition will be of use chiefly to shew in how many particu- 
lars he has changed his mind, and, by consequence, how ill advised his 
first opinions were. No doubt, the present work is fuller and more accu- 
rate than the first ; but, beyond shewing these changes in the author’s 
views, and giving a more complete account of the opinions of other critics, 
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it makes no real contribution to the subject. His construction of line 4, 
“let me see my desire on all them that hated me, and on Omri,” which 
we characterised as “ very unnatural, and certainly to be rejected,” he no 
longer ventures to uphold, but does reject. His filling up of the important 
blank before the words, “‘ his son 40 years,” line 8, by what we called 
an “ enumeration too pedantically exact,” he abandons, and adopts some- 
thing very like what we proposed, although he calls our conjecture “ un- 
tenable.” We proposed “all his days, and all the days of his son.” Dr 
Ginsburg now reads, ‘in his days, and in the days of his son,” his former 
reading , “he, his son, and his son’s son.” The reader can judge 
whether Dr Ginsburg does not now come pretty near holding our “unten- 
able” position. He still unfortunately retains his translation of line 7, 
though he now points in such a way as to suit it. His rendering here is 
certainly false, and we venture to predict that his next edition will change 
it. Besides, it is unfair to print “said” and “it” in the expression, 
“ And Israel said, I shall destroy it for ever,’ in ordinary letters. They 
are not in the original, and the ordinary reader is unable to judge of the 
liberty Dr Ginsburg has taken with the text. In some other particulars 
his changes are less felicitous. For instance, the somewhat difficult words 
mw 25, which he formerly rendered “all chiefs,” he now, following 
Hitzig, translates, “ all its poor,” line 20. He also follows Hitzig in read- 
ing in line 23, hadshemim, “the gyiminals,” “I made the prisons for the 
criminals,” a very improbable reading in the connection, and a use of the 
word altogether unsupported. Equally improbable is his filling up the 
remains of the word m/l. in line 28. He reads malakti “I reigned,” fol- 
lowing that verb by the preposition mééth, an unheard of construction 
—TI reigned from Bikran.” This is what we complain of in all his con- 
jectures, an isolatedness and want of verisimilitude. In the present case, 
th the language and the connection are againsthim. We shall be glad 
when he produces an example of such a construction from the Bible. Dr 
Ginsburg himself says of those who pretend to fill up the larger blanks 
“ we question the wisdom of doing it, as it shakes the faith of ordinary 
people in higher criticisms.” The truth is, this conjectural procedure, 
somewhat grandly called by Dr Ginsburg the “higher criticisms,” is begin- 
ning to be called by most people by a more familiar and less lofty desig- 
nation, in which those who practise it are apt to be included. We 
want facts ; and in this matter of the Moabite discovery the facts we 
want are accurate photographs of the fragments of the stone in the pos- 
session of Ganneau and others ; and, if possible, of that famous crumpled 
impression saved by the heroic “Scheich Djemil,” by which we shall 
learn, besides other things, the actual length of the lines and blanks, and, 
by consequence, have some idea how many letters are requisite to fill 
them up. It is surely time that such facts were at last in our possession. 
One other thing we should like to say. An expedition has been or- 
ganised for exploring the territory of Moab fully, in the interests of geo- 
graphy and antiquities. There are several places mentioned in this 
inscription, the site of which has not yet been identified, and in this 
department we anticipate interesting information. But much discovery 
of the kind to which this stone belongs cannot reasonably be anticipated. 
There are few such things in any land. Inscriptions of a much lower 
antiquity may be found, Nabathean or classical. But what we wished to 
say was this: Let the public have all discoveries immediately, without com- 
mentary. They can comment upon them for themselves. It is the facts 
alone they wish possession of. A. B. D. 











